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FIFTH PAPER. 
ROM what was said in the last paper it 
k must have been inferred that the fate 
of Rome did not turn on any such in- 
cidental question as whether the dominant 
man was to be Lucullus, or Pompey, or 
Cesar, or indeed any other. The end of the 


republic had come ; and there had to be death 
before there could be even a temporary resur- 


rection into new life. The events of the last 
hundred years had made it only too plain 
that the old constitution was utterly unable 
tocope with the evils that prevailed. What 
was called for was not a minister but a mas- 
ter. Inthe chaotic condition of affairs the 
weaker men perished and Ceesar prevailed by 
means which, with many differences, present 
striking analogies with the course of events 
under Napoleon the First. Neither of these 
great soldiers undertook to reign by any in- 
herent right ; both claimed to be representa- 
tives of the people; both put themselves 
forward as the conservators of society ; and 
both built up their power on the general 
faith of the people that their new masters 
would rescue society from the general an- 
archy that prevailed. It must not be sup- 
posed, therefore, that the battles at Pharsa- 
lus, Philippi, and Actium had anything to 
dowith the destruction of the commonwealth. 
They were simply battles fought over a dead 
body. After we have traced very briefly in a 
very general way the course of the empire, 
we shall be in a condition to take a retrospect- 
lve Survey of the whole. 

B-Feb, 


The imperialism which took shape under 
the organizing hand of Augustus consisted 
essentially in a concentration of the impor- 
tant offices of the state in a single person. 
As we shall see more fully a little later, the 
most fundamental error of the republican 
constitution was the system of checks and 
blocks which always made it possible for 
somebody to thwart every thing. The result 
was that times of intense political excite- 
ment were always times of personal violence. 
The emperor, by getting the senate to confer 
all these protesting and objecting offices upon 
himself, swept away what was really the 
most characteristic feature of the republic. 

The problems that most deeply perplexed 
the empire, like those which had perplexed 
the republic, were financial ones. The poor 
that had swarmed into the city had to be fed 
and amused at the expense of the state. 
Every emperor knew that the cry for bread 
and games was one that he could not afford 
to disregard. The Coliseum, which, accord- 
ing to the best ancient authority, had seats 
for eighty-seven thousand spectators, was 
built in answer to one of these cries. In re- 
sponse to the other, wars were carried on and 
new territories were conquered in all parts of 
the known world. It was in obedience to 
this necessity that the Roman eagles were 
carried to the Grampian Hills and to the val- 
ley of the Euphrates. 

The constitution of the empire was devised 
and administered with consummate skill ; but 
the end in view was, at bottom, always the 
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same. Taxes were levied for the purpose of 
producing the largest amount of revenue 
with the least possible friction. The govern- 
ment of the provinces was arranged to make 
concerted revolt next to impossible; and 
suppression of revolt rapid and easy. For a 
time the success of the effort even more than 
satisfied the demand. The genius of the 
Romans for organization never showed itself 
to better advantage than in the government 
and development of the provinces. Roads 
were constructed that have never since been 
surpassed in excellence; and cities were 
built, the ruins of which even at the present 
day fill the beholder with surprise and admi- 
ration. Butall this had but one end in view. 
The provinces became the prey of adventurers 
who went out poor and returned with fabu- 
lous wealth. Thus, while the dependent 
classes were fed and amused, the rich 
amassed enormous fortunes, and filled the 
cities with an architectural splendor that has 
probably never been equaled in the history 
of the world.* 

But underneath all this temporary success 
there were elements of injustice that could 
not fail to bring evil results. The basis of 
government must ever be the loyalty, if not 


the love, of its people; and neither loyalty 
nor love can be very long maintained if there 


isa prevalent sense of injustice. Govern- 
ment then degenerates into a mere exercise of 
force, and sooner or later the time comes 
when force is resisted and power is gone. In 
the last analysis it is found that the heart of 
the empire was eaten out by the same dis- 
ease that had eaten out the heart of the 
republic. 

It is not possible here to dwell upon de- 
tails. At best only the general current of 
affairs can. be briefly indicated. As the em- 
pire pushed out its frontiers, great skill was 
required to keep the several parts harmoni- 
ously adjusted. The emperor's headquarters 
were now at Rome; now at Constantinople ; 
now at Treves ; and now at London, or York, 
in Britain. At each of these capitals the im- 
perial residence was established with the 
purpose of impressing upon the people a 
sense of the value and majesty of the im- 


*The reader who desires to learn something of the 
magnificence of Rome under the empire, would do wellto 
read chapters XL. and XLI. of Merivale’s ‘‘ History of the 
Romans under the Empire,” and Lanciani’s recently 
published volume entitled ‘‘ Ancient Rome in the Light‘of 
Modern Discoveries.” —C. K. A. 
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perial power. The standing army was dis- 
tributed with a single end in view. Troops 
had to be recruited from all quarters of the 
globe. The consequence was that while Ro- 
man discipline did all that was possible to 
keep the army well in hand, there was no 
sense of patriotic obligation on the part of 
the soldiery. The military spirit degenerated 
into a mere mercenary enterprise. At the 
same time the army had to be relied upon to 
control everything. It determined the suc- 
cession in the imperial office ; at one time the 
throne was even formally put up at auction 
and sold to the highest bidder. Generally, 
however, the emperor at the head of his army 
was able to ingratiate some favorite into the 
good graces of the troops ; and thus the suc- 
cession was determined by favoritism, bri- 
bery, and intrigue. 

The provinces were now impoverished, 
much as the Italian state had been under the 
republic. Streams of wealth flowed into the 
cities, there to swell the larger currents that 
wereever moving toward the imperial treas- 
ury. The tendency of the whole system was 
to weaken loyalty, and to beget a latent, 
though a helpless, longing for relief. Noth- 
ing but the opportunity was wanting to 
cause a general revolt and a throwing off of 
the imperial yoke. At length the opportu- 
nity came. 

One of the important factors of Roman 
politics was the horde of people at the North. 
In the early days of the republic the Gauls 
had been strong enough to prosecute a suc- 
cessful invasion that resulted in the capture 
and burning of the city. Ever after that 
time the frontiers had to be carefully guarded. 
But even in spite of the most watchful cir- 
cumspection, difficulties were constantly 
arising all along the frontiers. These were 
not always, if, indeed, generally, the result 
of hostile incursions. The prolific and 
nomadic habits of the Northern peoples often 
drove them quite up to the frontiers in quest 
of the means of living. Sometimes in sheer 
desperation they threw themselves over the 
border and in a perfectly friendly spirit beg- 
ged to be received on any terms. Some of 
these men were taken into the army as sol- 
diers ; some took service in Roman families ; 
some lived in more or less distinct commun!- 
ties within the territories that had recently 
been wrested from their kinsmen by the Ro- 
man army; and some lost themselves by 4 
general process of infiltration throughout the 
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provinces under Roman control. It would 
be easy to show that in these various ways 
in the course of the first three centuries of 
the Roman Empire a very large German 
element had infused itself into nearly, or 
quite all, the lands subjected to Roman sway. 
Germans were to be found in the army, in 
the fields, in the shops, in the households ; 
in short, in nearly all of the vocations that 
had not been surrendered exclusively to 
slaves. This process, going on as it did for 
centuries, resulted in the establishment of 
an all-important element within the Roman 
Empire. Though Rome made itself master 
of very little of the territory that is properly 
called Germany, it must not be supposed 
from this fact that the German factor in Ro- 
man politics was small or unimportant. 
Another element that had to be accounted 
for was the relation of the Roman govern- 
ment to the cities. It had always been the 
Roman policy to leave the municipalities 
with a considerable measure of independence, 
provided they were prompt in the payment 
of all taxes. The consequence was that in 
all parts of the empire, municipal methods 
developed a very unexpected self-reliance. 
This spirit gradually undermined all sense 


of dependence upon the imperial government. 
It was followed, moreover, in some cases by 


indifference ; in others by friction. All ef- 
forts to overcome this spirit were unavailing. 
At one time an attempt was made by the im- 
perial government to bring together for con- 
sultation at a city conveniently located, rep- 
resentatives from the great municipalities. 
Though special inducements were offered, so 
few cities responded that the attempt was a 
complete failure. The simple fact was that 
the habit of self-government, on the one 
hand, and the oppression of the cities (by the 
imperial government), on the other, had com- 
pletely obliterated all spirit of loyalty. 
Another fact often noted by historians 
must not be overlooked. When it is said 
that the cities had lost their loyalty to the 
central government, it must be remembered 
that the cities in a very large sense constitu- 
ted the country. In ancient times the people 
lived in cities exclusively. There was almost 
absolutely no country population, in our 
sense of the term. Prudence made it neces- 
sary that the people should be in a condition 
to protect themselves against their enemies, 
and this could only be done by aggregations 
of people who could sufround themselves 
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with fortifications. As in the Orient at the 
present time, isolated estates, unless large 
enough to protect themselves, were unknown. 
When, therefore, it is said that the cities had 
lost their fidelity to the central government, 
the declaration is the same as affirming that 
the loyalty of the people was gone; and 
when that can truthfully be said ot any gov- 
ernment, ruin is not very far away. 

Rome was in this condition when those 
great movements began which are commonly 
known as the barbarian invasions. The im- 
pulse, beginning in farther Asia, extended 
over the vast tracts which constitute modern 
Russia, and finally resulted in a general south- 
western movement over the whole of north- 
eastern and central Europe. It is unneces- 
sary to inquire into the cause of this general 
movement. It is enough for our purpose to 
know that when the various tribes in their 
onward course came to the frontier of tke 
Roman Empire, the imperial army was un- 
able to keep them back. The simple fact that 
they overran Gaul, Spain, and Italy, and en- 
countered what must now be regarded as a 
very feeble resistance can be accounted for 
only in the light of the facts which we have 
just tried to explain. On the part of the 
cities, and, to some extent, on the part of the 
army even, there was so mild a resistance 
that we are forced into the suspicion that the 
invasions were not an unwelcome relief. Thou- 
sands of mercenaries were obliged to fight 
against their own friends and brothers at a 
time when they had no interest whatever in 
defending the government they were sworn to 
support. As for the cities, they often wel- 
comed the invaders, evidently thinking that 
their chances under a new government would 
be better than they had been under the old. 

The attempts ot the imperial ~overnment 
to recover what it had lost were on v partially 
successful. Here and there for som- centuries 
a bit of territory was occasionally 1ccovered ; 
but the government itself, driven to bay at 
Constantinople, was but a shadow of its for- 
mer self. The result was no less inevitable be- 
cause the process of decline and fall was pro- 
tracted till the arrival of the Turk, in the 
fifteenth century. The empire, no less than 
the republic, fell a victim to no outward force, 
but to its own inherent weakness. To the 
one as well as tothe other may be applied the 
Roman phrase, mole ruat sua.* 


*It is crushed by its own weight. 
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Having now traversed the entire history of 
Rome for the purpose of pointing out the ele- 
ments of strength and the elements of weak- 
ness, it remains only to take a hurried review 
of the results. 

1. We saw that, in the beginning, the gov- 
ernment of Rome was in the hands of a re- 
stricted class that soon came to be recognized 
as a limited and exclusive nobility. This or- 
ganization of society gave it great ‘power so 
long as it was able tocontrol all the affairs of 
the state. But the time soon came when com- 
plaints were so numerous and so vehement 
that the nobility found itself obliged to aban- 
don a part of its constitutional privileges, or 
a part of its military authority. As the pow- 
er of successful warfare, both offensive and 
defensive, was absolutely necessary, the 
change that hac to ve ade was in the direc- 
tion of constitutional concessions. The result 
was shown in the organizazion of the centu- 
riate assembly. 

2. While the new organization gave voice 
to all the members of the military forces, it 
still left the dominant influence and the final 
authority in the hands of the richer classes. 
To this at first there appears to have been no 
But as time went 


very strenuous objection. 
on, the hardships of the masses bore upon 
them so heavily that new demands were 


made. At a time when secession of the 
plebs, and even the formation of a new state, 
seemed imminent, the senate consented to the 
organization of a new legislative body with 
powers co-ordinate with those of the old assem- 
bly. The new tribal organization and the in- 
stitution of the office of tribune was a check 
upon the government analogous to that which 
had formerly been provided for in the estab- 
lishment of a second consul. 

3. From this time on, what may be called 
the check system, was the most remarkable 
peculiarity of the Roman government. It 
seemed to consist in giving to some officer 
supreme authority, and then appointing an- 
other officer to prevent his exercising that 
authority. Thus there was no certainty that 
any given policy would be consistently car- 
ried out. There was always a second consul 
or a tribune who could block the government, 
but there was nobody that could override the 
veto and cause it to move forward. In times 
of desperate necessity, the state sought relief 
from this impotency by throwing itself with- 
out reserve into the power of a dictator ; but 
in ordinary times, or rather, let us say, in 
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times that fell short of desperation. it was in 
the power ofa tribune to stop every thing, 
This system was even carried into the army. 
Before the disastrous battle of Cannze one gen- 
eral was appointed to fight and another to ab- 
stain from fighting ; both having alternately 
supreme command. But this provision, ab- 
surd and disastrous as it was, accorded en- 
tirely with the general plan of organization. 
The tribune could at any time stop the ma- 
chine, but he could not make it go. He was 
a clog, never a propelling power. As a means 
of relief, the tribunate was a disastrous fail- 
ure ; and as this system was a fundamental 
characteristic of the Roman constitution, we 
are forced to the conclusion that the constitu- 
tion was irretrievably defective. It was because 
constitutional government could not be made 
to go, that the people so often resorted to the 
reign of individuals. As against this consti- 
tutional weakness of the government, more- 
over, there was no power in the common- 
wealth that was able and willing to regen- 
erate and save it. At the end of the civil 
wars it had no outlook save in the direction 
of a Ceesar. 

4. The internal, as well as the external, cir- 
cumstances of the state tended to aggravate 
rather than to arrest the disease. The social 
relations of the nobles and the people kept 
alive the discontents. The lands, in spite of 
all efforts to arrest the tendency, gravitated 
into the hands of those who were already 
rich. Slavery made it possible for the nobil- 
ity at once to gratify their luxurious tastes 
and to provide the successful administration 
of their vast estates. To the poor, on the 
other hand, slavery was.a cause at once of 
suffering and of irritation. Thus it was that 
the antipathies between classes which even 
under the most favoring circumstances were a 
cause of greater or less anxiety were at Rome 
a menace to the peace of the state. It was to 
thwart this menace that much of the foreign 
policy of Rome was shaped. The masses of 
the people could be kept down only by being 
fed and. amused. This necessity entailed an 
obligation on the state which it could satisfy 
only by an aggressive foreign policy. For 
generations the regions beyond the fronticrs 
were ransacked for the means of feeding the 
insatiable appetites of the Roman populace. 

5. Why, then, was the disaster so long 
postponed? This is equivalent to asking, 


-What, then, were the elements of power? 


The answer is not difficult ; and yet it cannot 
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begiven ina word. Inthe first place there 
was unquestionably great power in the or- 
ganization of the Roman senate. It contained 
avery large part of the ablest and most ex- 
perienced men in the country. Besides this 
prodigious element of strength, the senate, 
too, had leisure. It was in constant session, 
or subject to call at any time. Its members 
were there for life ; and consequently had all 
the advantage that comes from long observa- 
tion and experience. Their own personal in- 
terests were largely bound up with the gener- 
al interests of the state ; and hence it was that 
they had the general interests of the country 
atheart. Thus it happened that in the most 
trying times they were the main stay of the 
republic. In tl.e contest with Carthage it 
was nothing but the senate that kept the na- 
tion steadily to the purpose of fighting the 
great battle through to a victorious end ; and 
even when there was a wavering, it was the 
senatorial policy that was justified by the re- 
sults. Attention has been called to the fact 
that the popular favorites, as Flaminius, at 
Thrasymene, and Varro, at Cann, showed 
an incapacity that seemed to imperil every 
thing; while it was to the old aristocratic 
houses, the Fabii and the Scipios, that the 
state had to look for that leadership which 
finally broke the Carthaginian power. 
Another element of power was in the great 
system of jurisprudence known as the body 
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of the Roman law. Ofthis important subject 
there is here no opportunity to speak at 
length. It is enough, perhaps, to call atten- 
tion to the fact that quite apart from those 
constitutional characteristics which we have 
discussed, there was built up a system of law 
which has been the admiration of all subse- 
quent legal scholars, and which is now the 
basis of the legal systems of a large part of 
enlightened mankind. Any one who cares to 
trace the history and significance of that most 
extraordinary evidence of Roman capacity 
will find it given briefly but in a masterly 
way in the forty-fourth chapter of Gibbon’s 
history of ‘‘The Decline and Fall of The 
Roman Empire.’’ 

In the third place, decay was necessarily 
postponed by every struggle with foes with- 
out. Nothing binds a state together so firmly 
asa foreign war. During all the centuries 
of Roman history the years were few when 
there was not on hand a war with some for- 
eign power. This constant state of struggle 
kept the forces of the nation occupied and 
made it difficult for the elements of discon- 
tent to gain the ascendency. 

But though these various elements were suf- 
ficient to postpone the end, they were not able 
topreventit. The end came because it deserved 
to come ; and when the end of a nation is de- 
served, there is no earthly power that can 
prevent it. 


THE POLITICS OF MEDLEVAL ITALY. 


BY PROFESSOR PHILIP VAN NESS MYERS, A. M. 


INTRODUCTORY: THE FOUR CONSTITUENT 
ELEMENTS. 
HE most essential of the three unities 
T of the ancient drama—time, place and 
action—was unity ofaction. History, 
ifit shall possess any dramatic or human in- 
terest, must exhibit unity of movement and 
aim. Now of all the peoples that arose from 
the mingling of barbarians of the North with 
the inhabitants of the old Roman Empire, the 
history of none presents seemingly such an 
entire absence of unity as that of the Italians. 
From the fifth century of our era to the nine- 
teenth, Italian events appear an unfathomable 
chaos. And yet there must be unity here ; 
some great stream of tendency must traverse 
this period ; for at the end of this cycie of cent- 


uries, we find the Italians, who at the begin- 
ning of the era were in a state of profound 
personal debasement and of political dis- 
union, forming a great, free, and united peo- 
ple. This is the outcome of fourteen centu- 
ries of turmoil, struggle, division, servitude. 
Hence, a clear insight into the events of Ital- 
ian history during this period ought to reveal 
a movement, a tendency, toward this end. 
And we think it does. 

Difficult as it may be to express in a single 
formula the essence of Italia: history from 
the fall of Rome to our own uay, still we be- 
lieve that it may be gathered up in this way. 
The march of events in Italy, as everywhere 
else, has been toward freedom and unity. 
The divisions, the contentions, the struggles 
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of the crowd of petty, independent states into 
which Italy was divided through the break- 
up of the Roman Empire, trained the people 
of the local centers in the exercise of political 
liberty. The Italian republics became the 
nursery of European municipal freedom ; and 
out of municipal freedom grew national lib- 
erty. 

But the aim is not simply liberty, but 
unity. Like the free yet disunited and quar- 
reling cities of ancient Greece, which only 
through more than two thousand years of 
hard and shamefu‘ servitude to foreigners— 
Macedonian, Roman, Turkish—have learned 
that unity is not simply compatible with free- 
dom, but is the necessary concomitant of it, 
so the contentious city-republics of Italy must 
learn through long centuries of subjection to 
foreign domination—French, Spanish and 
German—that unity, instead of being incom- 
patible with local freedom, is its only ground 
and defense. Having learned this lesson, the 
Italians become a free and united people. 
They take their place in the great family of 
self-governing nations that have been formed 
out of the mingled elements of the old Roman 
and the new barbarian world. 

But this formula for the entire sweep of 
medizeval and modern Italian history is too 
general to serve as our guide in the short 
study that we purpose to makeof the mediz- 
val portion of the story. We can, for this 
period, simply trace separately the history of 
the several elements from whose action and 
interaction was eventually developed Italian 
nationality. These four constituent factors 
may be enumerated as follows : the Northern 
Invaders, the Papacy, the Empire, the Mu- 
nicipalities. The present paper will be de- 
voted to characterizing these four elements 
and to indicating their mutual relations. In 
two following papers we shall trace their 
separate or mingled histories from about the 
eleventh century to the end of the medizval 
period. 


THE NORTHERN INVADERS. 

In one of his orations Cicero declared that the 
gods had raised the Alps to shelter Italy from 
the Northern barbarians. But the Alps at no 
time have proved an effectual barrier against 
the daring waniorsof the North. The Gauls 
climbed them in early times and not only took 
possession of the northern part of the penin- 


sula, but even penetrated to the city of Rome. 


and laid it in ruins. The Teutones, compan- 
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ions of the Cimbri, the avant-couriers of the 
great German migration, crossed them just 
one century before our era and reproduced 
among the Romans the panic of the day of the 
battle of the Allia.* Exactly eight hundred 
years after the Gallic invasion, the inhabit- 
ants of the Eternal City were ‘‘ awakened by 
the tremendous sound of the Gothic trumpet,” 
and Rome was once more sacked by barba. 
rian hordes from beyond the Alps. These last 
two incursions of the Teutones and the Visi- 
goths of Alaric + were but the beginning of a 
series of barbarian invasions which lasted 
during and even beyond the period of the 
Wandering of the Nations and which made 
Italy the theater of more bloodshed and of 
a greater number of political mutations than 
perhaps any other part of the old Empire, al- 
though apparently lying much less exposed 
to the barbarian inundation. 

The first great wave of the barbarian inun- 
dation that overpassed the Alps after the fall 
of Rome was the Ostrogothic. The Ostro- 
goths came from Meesia, and were led by 
their great chieftain The-od’o-ric. He had 
received permission from the Greek Emperor 
Zeno to reconquer Italy from the usurper 
O-d6’a-cer, who while nominally recognizing 
the sovereignty of the Eastern emperor, really 
ruled in Italy like an independent prince. 
Theodoric promised to hold the country, 
when reconquered, as a part of the empire. 
The Ostrogoths came into Italy as a great 
nation, 250,000 in number, it is said. Odoa- 
cer was overpowered, and was treacherously 
murdered at a banquet (493). It is said that 
when he realized the treachery of which he 
was the helpless victim, and saw the sword 
of Theodoric lifted to give the fatal blow, he 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Where is God?’ At many a 
fateful juncture of Italian history during me- 
dizeval times, the student recalls this cry, and 
wonders where is the Providence that directs 
in human affairs. 

Thekingdom established in Italy by Theod- 
oric embraced all of the peninsula as well as 
large territories beyond its limits. His rule 
was beneficent, and the era is likened to that 
of the good Antoninus of the early empire. 
But differences in creed, for the Ostrogoths 
were Arians, while the native inhabitants 
were orthodox Roman Catholics, as well as 
political and race animosities prevented a fu- 


*See “ Outline History of Rome,’’ p. 72. 
¢ See “ Outline History of Rome,’ p. 228. 
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sion of the conquerors and the conquered. 
Moreover, the attitude of the Gothic kings 
toward the Greek emperors was rather that of 
independent princes than of delegated agents 
ofthe imperial government. Italy must be 
wrested from their hands and be made not 
simply in name, but in reality, a part of the 
empire. The conquest of the country was ef- 
feted by Belisarius and Narses, the great 
generals of Justinian, Emperor of the East. It 
was a longand bloody struggle of twenty 
years (535-555), and Italy at its close pre- 
sented a woful picture of devastation and 
misery. 

Italy was now ruled as a province of the 
Eastern Empire, the government being ad- 
ministered by officers of the Eastern court, 
called exarchs. Their residence was at Ra- 
venna. But the peninsula as a whole re- 
mained attached to the empire only a few 
years. In the year 568 the Lombards, one of 
the most untamed of all the Teutonic tribes, 
crossed the Alps, under the lead of their king, 
Alboin, and conquering a considerable part of 
thepeninsula, set up the Kingdom of the Lom- 
bards. The parts of the country which they 
were not able to conquer were in general the 
maritime cities as well as Rome and the 
southern portion of the peninsula. One im- 
portant result of the Lombard conquest was 
the breaking up of the country into a great 
number of petty states. In the first place, 
the Lombard Kingdom itself was divided into 
a great number of dukedoms, the vassal heads 
ofwhich became practically independent of 
the royal power. Thus petty principalities 
arose. The unconquered cities of the sea- 
shore, separated from one another, also be- 
came independent states. This was the case 
with Venice, Pisa, Genoa. Rome remained 
free under a sort of protectorate of the pope. 
The Greek cities of the South, Naples, Amalfi, 
Salerno, and so on, while, like Rome and 
Venice, owning the suzerainty of the Eastern 
emperor, were virtually independent. Thus 
was the old Roman unity broken up, and the 
peninsula parceled out among a multitude 
of independent or semi-independent city- 
republics and feudal principalities. This work 
ofdisintegration, as we shall see, went on un- 
der subsequent barbarian invaders. 

After the Lombards had maintained their 
feudal kingdom for about two hundred years 
(568-774), it was conquered by the Franks. 
In 774 Charlemagne dethroned the last Lom- 
bard king, De-si-de’ri-us, and put upon his 
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own head the celebrated iron crown of the 
Lombards. Under the feeble successors of 
Charlemagne, the lands embraced within the 
limits of the old Lombard Kingdom became, 
as we have intimated, still more minutely 
subdivided among feudal vassals of the Caro- 
lingian* kings. 

The legitimate descendants of Charlemagne 
ruled in Italy until 887. Then followed for 
about three-fourths of a century a line of so- 
called Italian kings, mere shadow-kings. The 
kingdom of Italy was but a name, and the 
peninsula, divided among a multitude of fee- 
ble states, became the prey of those Hunga- 
tian and Saracen marauders that during the 
ninth century were the scourge of Europe. 
The Hungarians, kinsmen of the terrible 
Huns of the fifth century, overran in small 
bands all northern and central Italy. The 
Saracens, who were now in possession of 
Sicily, distressed all of the southern portions 
of the peninsula. There being nowhere any 
central authority to repel and chastise these 
insolent bandits and marauders, they raide% 
at will through the country. As we shall «ce 
when we come to speak of the rise of the ital- 
ian cities, these forays of the Hungarians and 
Saracens had a great influence upon the de- 
velopment of Italian municipal institutions. 
To protect themselves against these roving 
plunderers, the cities surrounded themselves 
with walls and organized their militia. They 
thus took an important step in their career of 
independence and self-government. 

Distressed by the invasions of Northern and 
Southern barbarians, distracted by internal 
quarrels, and oppressed by the tyranny of 
King Ber’en-ger II., a party among the Ital- 
ians sought to puta period to these troublous 
times by giving the royal crown to the Ger- 
man king. Berenger was deposed, and Otto 
I., king of Germany, was crowned king of 
Italy (962). By this act the kingdom of Italy 
was virtually merged into the kingdom of 
Germany, and the peninsula was given over 
into the hands of another Northern people. 

Having now spoken of the various intrud- 
ers—Ostrogoths, Lombards, Franks, Hun- 
garians, Saracens, and Germans—that ap- 
peared upon the confused scene of Italian his- 
tory previous to the eleventh century, we have 
yet, in order to complete the list of invaders, 
to mention the Normans, who, in the eleventh 


¢(Car-o-lin’gi-an.) The word is more commonly written 
Car-lo-vin’gi-an, and is applied to the descendants of 
Charlemagne (shar-le-mane). 
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century, set up a state in southern Italy. No 
episode of Italian medizeval history has in it 
a larger element of romance than that of the 
conquests and settlement of the Normans in 
these lands of the South. True to the old 
viking spirit of their ancestors, the Christian 
knights of Normandy delighted in pilgrim- 
ages and adventure. They were often seen 
at the shrines of the saints in remote lands, 
and especially at the holy places of Palestine. 
In the spring of the eleventh century, a com- 
pany of these pilgrim knights returning from 
the Holy Sepulcher, chanced to land at Saler- 
no in Italy, just at the time when the inhab- 
itants were being distressed by an incursion 
of the Saracens. They lent their swords, 
with which as good knights they were always 
girded, to the city, and easily put the invad- 
ers to flight. Their reputation as redoubtable 
fighters led to their being invited to make 
their home inthe Southern land. Other ad- 
venturous knights came from Normandy. 
From the position of guests and hired defend- 
es of the country they soon rose to that of 
masters and rulers. 

Under the celebrated Robert Guiscard, 
(ghés-kar) his brother Count Roger, and oth- 
ers, all of the old Magna Grecia and Sicily 
were conquered, and became in time the im- 
portant kingdom of Naples and Sicily, which, 
although with many changes of dynasties, 
lasted until the political unification of Italy 
in our own day. The popes confirmed the 
Normans in the possession of their conquests, 
and the Norman rulers in return acknowl- 
edged the overlordship of the papal see—an 
important transaction, as we shall see here- 
after, in its bearing on the growth of the 
papal power. 

With this invasion of the Normans and the 
establishment of the Norman state in the 
South, we may bring to an end our review of 
the barbarian invaders of Italy. We must, 
however, here note the general consequences 
of the mixture of these hardy, vigorous, en- 
ergetic, liberty-loving peoples of the North 
with the debased and enervated population of 
the Italian peninsula. 

The mission of the Teutonic invaders 
was the rejuvenation of the corrupt and 
enfeebled inhabitants of the old empire. 
As we shall see, one outcome of the in- 
termingling in Italy of the two races was 
the re-birth o’ that vigorous life which char- 
acterized the 'talians under the earlier Ro- 
man Republic. 


THE POLITICS OF MEDIEVAL ITALY. 


THE PAPACY. 

““The two great ideas,’’ says Dr. James 
Bryce,* ‘‘which expiring antiquity be. 
queathed to the ages that followed, were those 
of a world-monarchy and a world-religion.” 
Out of these ideas arose the two great insti- 
tutions of the medizval centuries, the Em- 
pire and the Papacy. The influence of these 
two institutions, particularly of the papacy, 
was profoundly felt in the politics of almost 
every country in Europe; but in no country 
had they such a determining force upon 
political affairs as in Italy. We must say 
something of each ; and first, of the papacy. 

Nothing is more worthy of note by the 
student of history than the influence of race 
in religion. While the reception of a new 
faith always modifies greatly the character of 
the people receiving it, still the genius of the 
receiving people inevitably reacts upon the 
religion and impresses upon it a form ex- 
pressive of the race genius. This truth re- 
ceives a remarkable illustration in the history 
of Christianity among the Orientals, the 
Greeks, the Germans, and the Romans. The 
mystic, contemplative genius of the Oriental 
impresses upon Christianity a monastic form. 
Monasticism arises in the East. The dispu- 
tatious Greeks must necessarily exercise 
themselves in framing creeds, and in making 
of Christianity a series of subtle, metaphys- 
ical propositions. The Greek world is the 
hot-bed of heresies. The freedom-loving 
German barbarians must resist absolutism in 
the church as well as in the state. The out- 
come of their genius is Protestantism, thatis, 
individualism in the sphere of religion. The 
Romans also must be true to their genius for 
unity and domination. In the hands of 
Roman prelates Christianity becomes a world- 
empire. The papacy is the creation of the 
Roman genius, acting upon certain germs in 
the Christian religion. It is the result of the 
blending of the Hebrew idea of a universal 
spiritual kingdom with the idea and the 
memories of the old Roman Empire. ‘Re- 
markable thing !’’ exclaims Laurent.+ “It 
is a Latin Father(Augustine) who formulated 
the doctrine of the absolute unity of the 
church ; he bequeathed this instrument of 
domination to Rome at the moment when 
Alaric made an end to the secular reign of the 


*(1838 ——.) A British historian, author of ‘ The Holy 
Roman Empire ” and of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth. 
(See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January, p. 433.) 

+Francois. (1810—1887.) A Belgian historian. 
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Eternal City. A new empire raised itself 
upon the ruins of the old.”’ 

To trace step by step the rise of the papal 
power would carry us quite beyond the limits 
of our present study. We simply can indi- 
cate briefly the part which the papacy played 
inthe politics of Italy during the period under 
review. The popes assumed a sort of pro- 
tectorate over the city of Rome, and from 
early times had more or less to do with its 
temporal as well asspiritual concerns. They 
acknowledged, of course, the sovereignty of 
the Eastern emperors, and from them, time 
and again, besought aid against the barbarian 
invaders of the peninsula. But causes of 
alienation and jealousy arose between 
Rome and Constantinople, and when Leo the 
Isaurian (718-741) issued a decree to the 
eflect that the Italian churches should no 
longer use images in their worship, the popes 
withstood him, and after a time threw off 
entirely their allegiance to the weak, schis- 
matic, heretical Byzantine court, and trans- 
ferred it to the rising, strong, orthodox 
Frankish princes of Gaul. 

It was in response to the urgent appeals of 
the Roman bishop, distressed now by the 
Lombards, that the Frankish kings led their 


amies over the Alps and interfered in Italian 


affairs. The result was not only the substi- 
tution of the Frankish for the Lombard rule, 
but also the laying of the basis of the tem- 
poral power of the popes, through the well- 
known gifts to them of lands,* or rather the 
usufruct of these, by Pepin and Charlemagne. 
The so-called Papal States may be regarded 
as having their origin in these donations. 
From this time the Roman bishops began to 
take a prominent place among the temporal 
princes of the peninsula. This had a de- 
termining influence upon Italian politics. The 
popes became the determined foes of Italian 
unity; they did not wish to see an Italian 
kingdom formed, for that meant the absorp- 
tion of the papal dominion in Italian nation- 
ality. They foresaw in the case of Italian 
nationalization that termination of their 
temporal rule which has been the accompani- 
ment of the unification of the Italian peoples 
im ourown day. 

One thing that greatly enhanced the po- 
litical power of the popes was their alliance 
with the Norman kingdom of Naples, as al- 


_ *These lands comprised the greater part of Ravenna, the 
island of Corsica, the provinces of Parma, Mantua, Venice, 
and Istria, and the duchies of Spoleto and Benevento. 
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ready noticed. Through this alliance the 
popes virtually held in their hands the balance 
of political power in the peninsula. Even 
more fruitful in sad consequences to Italy 
were the relations of the popes to the German 
emperors. This brings us to say a word 
about the medieval empire. 


THE EMPIRE. 

Second only to the idea of the papacy in its 
1olitical influence on the rising states of 
Europe, and particularly on the destiny of 
Italy, was that of the universal monarchy. 
When in the year 800, on Christmas day at 
Rome, Pope Leo III. crowned Charlemagne 
as Roman emperor, successor to Augustus 
and Constantine, of course it was the idea of 
the world-empire, the necessary concomitant 
of the world-church, that was dominating the 
thoughts of the principal actors in that mem- 
orable transaction. The mutual relations, 
duties, and rights of pope and emperor were 
unfortunately left very vaguely defined. 
Probably it would have been impossible to 
define them, and to reconcile the idea of a 
universal, spiritual dominion with that of a 
universal, temporal sovereignty. 

After the death of Charlemagne his great 
empire fell to pieces, and the imperial au- 
thority, although the name of emperor was 
in general borne by the kings of Italy, was 
practically in abeyance until the tenth cent- 
ury, when in 962 Otto the Great, king of 
Germany, having, as we have told already, 
been made king of Italy, was also at the 
same time crowned by the pope, as head of 
the Holy Roman Empire. These corona- 
tions were of great moment in Italian his- 
tory ; for they became precedents, so that 
after Otto’s time he whom the German elec- 
tors chose as their king was regarded as hav- 
ing a right both to the crown of the kingdom 
of Italy and to that of the empire. These 
rights thus acquired by the German kings 
were, as we shall see later, the source of in- 
finite political complications and the fruit- 
ful cause of the most lamentable consequences 
not only to Italy but also to Germany. 


THE MUNICIPALITIES. 

It remains for us to speak of the fourth 
and most important of the elements which 
we named at the outset as making up the 
four constituent factors of medizeval Italian 
history, the municipalities, or free cities. 
These were a legacy from Roman times. The 
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Roman Empire was made up of cities. Be- 
fore their incorporation in the Roman Re- 
public, the cities of the Italian peninsula, like 
Rome herself, constituted independent, self- 
governing states. When conquered, they 
lost their independence, sovereignty being 
taken away from them ; but they in general 
retained the management of their local af- 
fairs. Under the despotism of the later em- 
pire, however, municipal freedom wag ina 
great measure. lost, and municipal institu- 
tions were everywhere depressed. Such was 
the state of things when the imperial gov- 
ernment in the West was brought to an end 
by the barbarian invasion. 

Now the northern barbarians, accustomed 
to the freedom of their forests, had no love 
for city life. To live inside city-walls 
seemed to them like living inside a prison. 
Hence the conquerors avoided the cities and 
built their castles in the open country. It 
was in Italy as everywhere else. The barba- 
rians appropriated to their use an ample pro- 
portion of the estates of the rich natives, and 
as a rule took up their residence upon these 
confiscated lands. The cities were in the 
main leit to the natives, and thus became the 


rallying points of the old Roman population. 
For several centuries their history is wrap- 
ped in great obscurity. Gradually, however, 
under the rule of weak kings or of far-away 
emperors, they resumed the functions of self- 


government. If the machinery of the mu- 
nicipal system was not in actual existence, 
memories of the old-time liberties had not 
yet become entirely obliterated. At least 
there was the Roman model ; for the people 
of Rome probably never ceased to exercise 
the functions of self-government,—to elect 
consuls and tribunes and keep up the show 
of an independent local life. 

A marked revival of the old communal 
life began with the inroads of the Hunga- 
rians and Saracens in the ninth century. 
There being no efficient central authority to 
protect the country against these marauders, 
the cities, as we have seen, forced to care for 
themselves, raised again their walls, which 
had fallen into decay or had been thrown 
down by the barbarian conquerors, trained 
themselves in the use of arms, and organized 
more perfectly the communal government. 

Thus throughout northern and central 
Italy the cities of the old Lombard Kingdom 
became accustomed to independent and vig- 
orous action, and their history as virtually 
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sovereign, self-governing communities takes 
its start from this period. Already Venice, 
Pisa, Genoa, and other coast cities, having 
never been included within the limits of the 
Lombard conquests, were becoming great, 
practically independent, maritime republics, 

Otto the Great did much to confirm the ris- 
ing liberties of the Italian cities in the North. 
As asort of counterpoise to the counts and 
the bishops, who bore him no love, he en- 
couraged the people to perfect their republi- 
can institutions and to curtail the power of 
these governors and prelates. His policy in 
this respect was pursued by his successors, 
and thus under the encouragement of their 
foreign kings, the cities grew in strength 
and influence. 

Another circumstance contributed to their 
importance and their energy of action. As 
soon as the cities began to frame their repub- 
lican constitutions and to extend their power 
beyond their walls, they came in conflict with 
the feudal nobility, whose castles dominated 
allthe open country. A long contest fol- 
lowed between the cities and these feudal 
barons. The issue of the struggle was a tri- 
umph for the cities. During the eleventh 
century the feudal lords were overcome, and, 
either through choice or by compulsion, be- 
came citizens of the little republics. In some 
cases they were required to build castles 
within the city walls and to live there for 
several months during each year. The ab- 
sorption of the feudal nobility into the citi- 
zenship of the towns greatly strengthened 
them, and contributed largely to the develop- 
ment of that diversity of life and that extra- 
ordinary energy of character which distin- 
guished the inhabitants of the Italian city- 
republics. On the other hand, these new ar- 
istocratic citizens formed a separate order in 
the little communities, and introduced within 
the city walls those endless contentions and 
feuds which in the other countries of feudal 
Europe were fought out in the open country. 

While the cities of northern and central 
Italy were thus developing into virtually in- 
dependent républics, the maritime towns of 
the South, Naples, Amalfi, Gaeta, and the 
others, which during the early medieval cent- 
uries were the leading cities of the penin 
sula, and were exhibiting each a communal 
life of great activity, had their rising splev- 
dor quenched by the incoming of the Nor- 
mans, and the consolidation by them of the 
great Norman state. 





THE ARCHAOLOGICAL CLUB AT ROME. 


BY JAMES A. HARRISON, LL.D., LIT. D. 
Of Washington and Lee University. 


[I.—PUBLIC AND DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE ; 
ARCHES, BASILICAS, FORUMS; DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE ; ROMAN SCULPTURE. 

ROM monumental column and com- 

F memorative mausoleum to triumphal 

arch is but a step,—a step that leads 

from the triumph of Death to the triumph of 
Life. Death and its hospitalities are amply 
shown in the multifarious Roman tomb, 
which sometimes could entertain 5,000 silent 
guests. Life and its gay triumphs are re- 
flected in the glorious arches that sprang 
up over the Forum, the Sacra Via, and the 
public squares of Rome, chariot-crowned or 
surmounted by equestrian statues in bronze. 
The Romans delighted in them—in their 
massive masonry, their columns and entab- 
latures, the throng of decorative figures, re- 
lies, and statues, with which they were 
adorned, the exultant inscriptions in the attic 
above the arches, and the noble crowning 
group for which all this was the pedestal,— 
the far-blazing guadriga, or the prancing 
charger mounted by a consul, etc. Augustus, 
Trajan, and Hadrian affected arches like 
these which remain in whole or in part in 
many localities of Italy, Spain, France, and 
Africa. Four of these memorial creations 
still stand in Rome, two with a single passage 
{the Arches of Drusus and Titus), and two 
opening also on each side (the Arches of 
Septimius Severus and of Constantine). 
The latter is the richest and largest of all, 
and its beautiful proportions and composition 
are due to its being an imitation of the Arch 
of Trajan as well as to its being built with the 
same materials. These arches commemorated 
triumphs and victories, and their charming 
ttins throw a pensive glamour over the neigh- 
borhoods where they rise. 

Many of the streets and squares were ac- 
centuated, so to speak, with Janus-portals,— 
fourfronted arches presenting, at street- 
crossings, etc., the same face on all four sides. 
The streets, though too narrow and tortuous 
for any thing but a sedan-chair, constantly 
debouched on extensive market-places, called 
fora, or ran alon gside of vast pillared arcades 


peopled with innumerable statues and busts 
in marble and bronze erected in honor of 
great men and great deeds, of deities, and 
mythological personages, even of horses and 
animals. 

An archzeological ramble about Rome and 
its memories soon brings the rambler, how- 
ever, in contact with something more than 
temples, aqueducts, palaces, baths, amphi- 
theaters, mausoleums, sepulchral columns, 
and triumphal arches. Buildings and struct- 
ures of this sort abounded with a lavish 
magnificence in and out of the city in its 
gradual evolution from royal through repub- 
lican and consular to imperial times, speak- 
ing a more and more splendid architectural 
tongue as they emerged from rude Etruscan 
and Hellenistic forms into the great and ar- 
tistic creations of Augustan and later times. 

Altars, statues, dedicatory columns, tri- 
umphal arches were but items of a fout en- 
semble* increased to a hundredfold degree 
when the Romans awoke to find that they 
loved fresh air and sunshine, and crowned 
their hills and valleys with public squares, 
forums, pleasaunces, and broad colonnades 
lined with shops, interspersed with temples, 
courts of justice, or curias, and, more im- 
portant than any other public buildings, the 
basilicas, derived in name, purpose, and plan 
from Greece, the monte di pieta} whence as 
from a loan-bank, architecturally poverty- 
stricken Rome borrowed at will whatever it 
needed. 

The oldest of the daszlicas, or court-houses, 
was the Basilica Porcia built by Cato two 
centuries before Christ. It was an oblong 
structure surrounding a central space with 
two-storied aisles running around it, the 
center being open to the light,—a form of 
singular importance, for out of it as its seed- 
germ grew the plan of the early Christian 
Church which developed afterward into the 
sumptuous basilica-churches of Rome and 
the whole civilized world. It had a portico 
with a flat roof above the entrance. 


* The whole taken together. 
t+ The mount of piety. 
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Naturally when the exuberant imperial 
epoch set in, this arrangement was looked 
upon as far too plain and rustic, a.nd nothing 
remained of it but the central hall surrounded 
by a double passage of arcades upon piers, 
without columns or apse. The numerous ba- 
silicas of later times all differed in their de- 
tails from one another, the most remarkable 
of them all being that of Maxentius* and 
Constantine. This was entirely vaulted and 
had two apses upon adjoining sides opposite 
to the two chief entrances. These great fo- 
rensic halls glittered and twinkled with ani- 
mate and inanimate life—with chattering 
attorneys and speechless statuary, with all 
the quarrelsome, litigious, law-making and 
law-breaking life of the place which surged 
and thundered round another population of 
marble, bronze, and terra-cotta happily in- 
capable of contributing tothe din. The finest 
of them was the one built by Amilius Paulust 
and called the Basilica A<milia, the ground 
alone for which cost $2,400,000. The last 
relics of this basilica disappeared in a fire in 
1823 after a life of nearly two thousand years. 

Basilicas very generally abutted on forums, 
or market-places, the lungs of Rome. These 
and the related parks, commons, and gardens 
grew in grace and number till the forums 
numbered 18, the commons 8, and the parks 
and gardens a round 30. 

One can easily reconstruct a vision of the 
gradual growth ot these fora. At first, it may 
be a swampy tract with perpendicular cliffs 
stooping over it, used for the sale of geese 
and grain and chickens and fish. Then 
temples began to rise; a prison; a curia; a 
basilica; acolonnade. An artist’s hand like 
that of Tarquinius Priscus snatches the tract 
from its chaotic shape and imprints on it the 
figure of a parallelogram. And so the place 
grows and grows until it is one kindling and 
shimmering mass of temples, triumphal 
arches, porticoes, court-houses, senate- 
chambers, sky-y-pointing columns, and altars 


*The son of Maximian. (See ‘Outline History of 
Rome,” p. 222.) He was passed over by his father in the 
division of the empire which followed his abdication and 
that of Diocletian. But the son did not submit to this ar- 
rangement, and asserted his own rights. He was one of 
the six who claimed the title of Augustus at this time, and 
was crowned emperor in 306. He was conquered by Con- 
stantine in 312, at Saxa Rubra near Rome, and while 
trying to escape was drowned in the Tiber. 


t+(About 230-160 B. C.) A Roman noble and consul. 
For his great defeat of Perseus, the Macedonian monarch, 
he was granted the honor of a triumph. 
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of the eternal gods : in one word the Forum 
Romanum Magnum, type and triumph of 
them all. 

Later on, Trajan paid over $12,000,000 for 
the ground on which Apollodorus the archi- 
tect built his forum, which could not be done 
at all until 24,000,000 cubic feet of earth and 
rock had been carted away. And when it was 
finished, the square with its equestrian 
Statue, the basilica, the public library, the 
inclosing hemicycles, the monumental col- 
umn of Trajan, and the temple of Trajan, 
it was considered one of the wonders of the 
world. 

Rome, however, was rich in wonders. Be- 
tween the Capitol, the Quirinal Hill, and the 
Tiber no less than twenty porticoes were 
erected ; the Campus Martius was covered 
with colonnades; and prime ministers and 
emperors vied with each other in planning 
and executing them, sometimes a mile in 
length. 

‘*The extent of the twelve large porticoes 
of the Campus Martius,’’ says Lanciani 
(‘‘Rome,”’ p. 99), ‘‘amounts to 4,600 yards ; 
the surface protected from the sun and rain 
to 28,000 square yards; the total area of the 
porticoes, central gardens included, to 100,000 
square yards; the number of columns to 
2,000, or thereabouts. These columns were 
cut of the rarest kinds of breccias and mar- 
bles; their capitols were sometimes of Co- 
rinthian gilt brass; their pavements were in- 
laid with jasper and porphyry. Every portico 
contained a museum of sculpture and a 
gallery of pictures ; and the space inclosed 
by them was decorated with lovely gardens, 
and with thickets of box, myrtle, laurel, and 
plane-trees, bordering lakes, fountains, and 
waterfalls.”’ 

And then came miles on miles of parks 
and gardens interspersed at one time with 
huge public cemeteries that were virtually 
parks. In later times the Golden House of 
Nero covered a mile square of ground, of 
inestimable value. 

Out of the fiery furnace of Nero’s confla- 
gration emerged this golden vision of archi- 
tecture glittering with gilt and metal, a world 
in itself, whose lakes and waterfalls were 
supplied by an aqueduct 50 miles long, whose 
therme drew a tepid torrent ‘from the Medi- 
terranean 16 miles distant ; whose structures 
were upheld by thousands of columns flash- 
ing with gilt, and whose walks and halls 
overflowed with scores and hundreds of 
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statues stolen from Greece and Asia Minor. 
Many of the walls were incrusted with gems 
and mother-of-pearl ; ivory ceilings were so 
arranged that they could drop rare flowers 
and rarer perfumes on the reclining guests ; 
gdlogical and botanical gardens stretched 
far and wide ; and a bronze colossus 120 feet 
high, towered over the palace. All this Nero 
juggled and ‘‘fiddled’’ into existence in a few 
years, and for all this he was miserably 
murdered, and much of his fairy palace was 
swept from the earth by Vespasian and Titus. 
The great Coliseum (so called from the 
neighboring colossus) rose on the site of 
Nero’s artificial lake. 

But we should have a grotesquely false idea 
of ancient Rome, if we supposed its 2,000,000 
inhabitants housed in such grandiose struct- 
ures as we have been describing. It required 
athousand years to transform the swampy, 
ill-drained, zigzag Rome of Romulus, into 
the Rome of the Twelve Ceesars, of art loving 
antiquaries like Augustus, of princes like 
Nero who ‘‘ Haussmannized ’’* Rome, or of 
engineer-emperors like Trajan. Th: Roman 


nillions lived in houses of their own, planned 
in the earliest ages identically with those of 
Etruria and Central Italy. 


These houses had a Hellenic accent, as they 
seem to have had Hellenic prototypes. The 
usual plan appears to have been a central 
atrium, or hall, without columnar supports for 
the roof, fashionable even after the introduc- 
tion of the Greek peristyle, or series of col- 
umns running around the hall. The Pom- 
peiian style combined. the Italian atrium with 
the Greek, one behind the other, each inclos- 
ure being surrounded by chambers. Beautiful 
mosaic pavements and printed walls adorned 
the atria of the richer houses. The sleeping 
chambers were diminutive, and light fell into 
them usually only through open doors. The 
more luxurious and unrepublican Rome be- 
came, the more vivid became the transforma- 
tion of these simple chambers, till from plain 
citizens’ houses they expanded into great 
dining halls and palazzi (palaces) stored with 
books and statuary often wrung from reluc- 
tant Greeks or passive Egyptians. Small 
fooms thus grew into immense chambers ; art 


*Aterm applied to pulling down and building up anew 
Streets and cities. It is derived from the name of Baron 
Georges Haussmann (1809 ——), who by a lavish expendi- 
ture of money adorned Paris with new boulevards and 
magnificent public works. It is said that he saddled that 
Cty with a debt of $28,000,000. 
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pillars multiplied ; vaulted roofs were thrown 
over them ; ceilings were made resplendent 
with bronze and gilding; shafts of many- 
colored marble shot up into these as gigantic 
monoliths, and enrichments of every sort 
that effeminate art could offer were lavished 
on interiors and exteriors. 

The excellent genius of the Roman artists, 
however, exhausted itself on architectural 
problems. These they solved with wondrous 
intelligence, mastery of technicalities, and 
knowledge of the practical utility of things. 
But when it came to sculpture and fine art, 
the Romans preferred to steal rather than to 
originate. Greece, Asia Minor, Egypt, Sicily, 
were their principal plundering grounds, and 
they stole indiscriminately—whole temples 
were shipped over—obelisks, columns, fig- 
ures, bronzes, every thing that the cunning 
chisels and exhaustless quarries of the East 
had produced. Parian and Pentelic marbles 
were beloved of Rome. No captured Greek 
city escaped her artistic cupidity. An infinity 
of ready-made objects found in these opulent 
plunder-grounds were pounced upon by the 
covetous conquerors, and the villas of the 
Roman grandees, the squares and porticoes 
and basilicas of the city shone with the 
spoils of Corinth and Olympia, of Alexandria 
and Athens. Rome thus became—what it 
still is—an immeasurable museum, a Louvre 
and Glyptothek* in one—of Greek art. 

To an Etruscan, Volcanius, or Volca, from 
Veii, was due the first work in statuary, the 
colossal terra-cotta statue of Jupiter enthroned, 
ordered by Tarquinius the Elder for the Capi- 
toline Temple. In 493 B. C. two Greeks of 
Lower Italy decorated the temple of Ceres 
with paintings and terra-cotta figures. The 
first bronze statues were those of Ceres,+ Liber, 
and Libera; eight years later the first portrait- 
statues of heroes were those of Her-mo-do’rus, 
Ahalo, L. Minucius, and the ambassadors 
murdered by the Fidenates { (450-438 B. C.). 

The extension of Roman arms to the Greek 


*(Glip’-to-tek.) A large sculpture gallery of Munich, 
Germany. 

+ Ceres (se’rés) was the goddess of agriculture and of the 
fruits of the earth. Liber and Libera were an ancient 
Italian god and goddess who presided over the cultivation 
of the vine and the fertility of the fields. 


t The inhabitants of Fidenz, a city closely allied with 
Veii, and which helped to involve Rome in war many 
times. Atone time they seized and slew the ambassadors 
which the latter city sent. The three heroes mentioned 
above, belonged to prehistoric times and distinguished 
themselves by the personal service rendered to Rome. 
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towns of the South, toward 288 B. C., was 
followed by an immediate fructification of such 
art-germs as lay in the artistically torpid soil 
of Roman life. Then originated the sculptural 
ornaments of the Forum, probably the por- 
traits of the sibyls, the honorary statues of 
Pythagoras, Alcibiades, Camillus, Horatius 
Cocles, M. Sczevola, and Porsena. The Seven 
Kings were commemorated by bronze statues 
on the Capitol, and an equestrian statue 
of Cloelia* adorned the Via Sacra. The cele- 
brated Wolf now in the Capitol probably 
dates from this time (295 B. C.). 

Roman sculpture showed eventually two 
characteristics : imitation of life in vast series 
of portrait-statues,—the photography of An- 
cient Rome; and a tendency to symbolic 
allegorical groups in which virtues and vices, 
towns and cities, etc., were personified and 
sculpturally represented. The portrait ten- 
dency runs with singular directness back to 
the Etruscans who had a passion and gift for 
portraiture in terra-cotta and bronze. To 
this tendency we owe invaluable specimens 
of similitudes in marble and bronze of most 
of the celebrated men of later Rome. 

This species of art is believed to have re- 
ceived a stimulus from the manufacture and 
use of waxen masks of dead persons, borne 
in procession on memorial days at Rome. 
Persons put on these waxen images, and 
dressed in their ancestors’ clothes on these 
occasions. The great master of Greek portrait- 
sculpture was Lysippus, and he showed the 
Romans how to liberate their works from the 
rude, primitive characteristics of their earlier 
endeavors. Personal, human character was 
made to come out of the dead stone ; individ- 
ualization came into play ; robes and togas 
were given detailed significance ; the vague 
generations of Hellenic idealism in busts and 
statues gave way to warm, living, pulsating 
characteristics. It thus became possible to 
distinguish emperors or presidents of the 
senate from high-priests or field-officers by 
the individualization of draperies, the treat- 
ment of coats of mail, andthelike. A famous 
instance of the statua thoracata, or statue 
in coat of mail, is the statue of Augustus 


*(Klé'li-a.) A Roman virgin, one of the hostages given 
to Porsena. She made her escape, swam the Tiber, and 
reached Rome. When the Romans sent her back, Porsena 
gave her her liberty for her brave deed and made her a 
present of a horse adorned with splendid trappings, and 
sent to the Romans a statue of a female on horseback, 
which was placed in the Sacred Way. 
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found in Rome in 1863, which represents him 
as a field-officer apparently just haranguing 
his soldiers, and uttering the well-known 
Commilitones.* 

The noble equestrian statue of Marcus 
Aurelius still to be seen upon the Capitoline 
Hill shows what the Romans could do in this 
direction, and has become the suggester of 
and standard for innumerable modern statues 
of a similar kind. Triumphal arches were 
often crowned with grand-looking bronze- 
figures in togas or with chariots-and-four or 
chariots and-six, in which elephants some- 
times took the place of horses. 

No one can walk through the galleries of 
Rome and the Vatican without being struck 
by the number of so-called ‘‘iconic’’ female 
statues,— portraits of noble ladies, distin- 
guished looking Roman matrons, empresses 
in unique and towering head-dresses, and 
women reposing majestically in arm-chairs, 
looking every inch like queens. These are 
fine specimens of the later style of Roman 
portrait-sculpture. 

The other extreme of Roman plastic art is 
represented by the icy figures of abstractions, 
Pudicitia, Concordia, Fides, Constantia or 
Flora,—icily carved in marble or cast in 
bronze. These illustrate the marble alle- 
gories in which Roman religion delighted. 
From representing concrete definite figures 
Roman religious sculpture widened into this 
waste of abstractions in which metaphysics 
in marble dallied with allegorical mythology, 
and Roman monuments grew a rank vegeta- 
tion of Victories bearing trophies, Geniuses 
of Immortality, Seasons, etc. This luxuri- 
ance of weak symbolism was only redeemed 
from utter inanity by skillful treatment of 
the marble, and by an ultimate transition to 
the system of historical reliefs in which Tra- 
jan and Aurelius compiled marble memoirs of 
their campaigns and wrapped them round 
great commemorative pillars in an endless 
series of spirals. Trajan’s Column contains 
2,500 figures crowded into about a score of mar- 
ble panels illustrating his Dacian campaigns 
in a wonderfully vivid manner. The two col- 
umns together contained over 5,000 figures 
and a gallery of 200 historic scenes. 

Reliefs of the same sort were often set, in 
plastic parallelograms, in ‘the triumphal 
arches. The most famous of these are the ob- 
long reliefs of the Arch of Titus, which cele- 


* Comrades. 
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brated his conquest of Jerusalem and repro- 
duced in relief the seven hundred candle- 
sticks and the sacred utensils stolen from 
the temple. Artistically these works be- 
tray ignorance, but historically they are of 
great importance. Hadrian’s reign showed 
Roman sculpture in its heyday. Men 
nicknamed Trajan the ‘‘Lichen’’ because 
he covered every thing, lichen-like, with in- 
scriptions commemorating his own achieve- 
ments and restorations. He left a mauso- 
leum and a villa that were wonders of the 
ancient world. 

After Hadrian, Roman art goes down the 
alphabet of decline with ever accelerating 
rapidity. Formalism, negligence, shallow 
sentimentalism, opened their flood-gates and 
inundated the studios. 

Art had reached a garrulous old age in 
which it chattered about everything and 
about nothing in particular. Prosy realism 


set in; the hair, the wrinkles, a thousand in- 
artistic and accidental details occupied the 
anxious artist who strove for absurd life-like- 
ness in such things and has handed down to 
us such oddities as the spongy-looking head 
of Verus and the perky, expressionless 
physiognomies of members of the prolific 


imperial families. One emperor frequently 
had knocked off the head of another em- 
peror’s bronze colossus, and crowned the head- 
less monster with his own image. Now, fig- 
ures stood ready-made in hundreds, and all 
the ‘artist’? had to do was to ‘‘clapon”’ a 
head which might or might not suit the 
shoulders and legs beneath it, and the happy 
possessor became then and there owner of 
himself in stone. 

It became curiously fashionable to make 
the statue, in imitation of life, of vari-colored 
marbles, dark for the hair, white for the face, 
red, green, or gray for the robes; and in 
ladies’ busts the head-piece was made remov- 
able so an empress with raven tresses might 
if the fashion changed, speedily have herself 
“blondined’’ in marble by means of this 
obliging invention of the sculptor; for 
blond, red, and black marbles abounded in 
his atelier. 
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Just as idealism departed from sculptural 
portraits with the Antonines, so carving in 
relief underwent a similar decline at the same 
time. A comparison of Trajan’s Column 
with that of Aurelius shows the great de- 
generacy of the times, the loss of cunning in 
the workmanship of the latter, the absence 
of creative power, energy, versatility, and 
technical skill. So with the reliefs (now in 
the Capitol) from the Arch of Aurelius as 
compared with the illustrations from the lite 
of Trajan on the Arch of Constantine. And 
worse still is the crowded, barbaric, tasteless 
throng of scenes and figures that cover the 
Arch of Septimius Severus, vigorous in cer- 
tain parts and details of battle-scenes and 
sieges, capitulations, and weapons, but as a 
whole, chaotic, inharmonious, and awkward 
in composition. 

After Septimius Severus, Roman art is 
almost a desert ; it becomes stone cutting in- 
stead of sculpture ; portraits hardly can be 
recognized ; reliefs overflow at once with ac- 
cessories and with vacuity ; and Greek works 
are imitated by blunderers and di/ettanti till 
all the genius is washed out of them, and 
they become simpering inanities fit only for 
the boudoirs of the Subura.* All that Roman 
ingenuity now could compass or accomplish 
was to appropriate what already had been 
done, and draw material from the work of 
dead emperors. Thus the Arch of Constan- 
tine is at once a triumphal memorial of him 
and a triumphal piece of monumental men- 
dacity, in that its builders stole reliefs un- 
mistakably connected with the deeds of Tra- 
jan onthe Danube and inserted them in the 
arch as if they stood for the deeds of Con- 
stantine. The ‘‘original’’ part of the arch 
is a mass of sculptural decrepitude and alle- 
gory in its dotage. The later Romans must 
have been singularly deficient in humor not 
to have seen the grotesqueness of this monu- 
ment, graceful and beautiful in spite of its 
untruthfulness—an imperial jay flaunting in 
the plumage of its predecessors. 


* A low quarter in Rome between the Esquiline, Viminal, 
and Quirinal Hills, where provisions were sold. 
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BY THE REV. ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A. 
Of University College, London. 


II.—ROME. 

N writing about Italy I must needs, how- 
I ever narrow the limits within which I 
am confined, say something about Rome. 
Rome suggests of course the thought of the 
papacy, and yet, having to choose a period 
out of the ages which are called Medieval, I 
find it convenient to select a century during 
the greater part of which the headquarters of 
the papacy were established elsewhere. For 
the Pope, while bishop of Rome, was also the 
great spiritual potentate of Christendom, and 
what may be called the general interests of 
his dominion often overwhelmed the local. 
And indeed at home the Pope was often of 
less account than almost anywhere else in 
Europe. The city never forgot that it had 


once been the sovereign ruler of the world, 
and rose in fierce revolt against the prelate 
whose spiritual weapons were dreaded, it 


would almost seem, by all the world except 
his immediate subjects. It need not surprise 
us therefore that Rome was never so Italian 
as during theseventy* years which its bishops 
spent at Avignon (4-vén-yon’). 

To tell the story of those sixty-two years 
in detail would be to weary my readers. I 
will hasten on to the story of the man who 
brings into the tedious story of faction, 
fight, and intrigue the vivid charm of a fresh 
and living personality. Cola di Rienzot was 
_ born in 1312. He was educated by akinsman 
who was a priest at Anagni, and becamea 
proficient not only in theology but ‘in the 
Latin classics. 

It was atime full of movement, religious 
and political, and nowhere was it more lively 
than at Rome. The city was a strange mix- 
ture of the old and the new. The palace of 
its civic chief, the senator, as he was called, 


* The number is not exact, Clement V. transferred his 
seat to Avignon in 1305 and Urban V. returned to Rome in 
1367. Butthe period was spoken of as the French Cap- 
tivity,and the number seventy seemed to carry out the 
resemblance tothe Babylonish Captivity of the Jewish 
people. But here also seventy wasaround number.— 
A.J. C. 

+ His true name was Nicolas Gabrini. Rienzois a dimin- 
utive of Lorenzo. Rienzi is a wrong form and is a sort 
of spurious family name.—A._/. C. 


fronted the ruins of the temple of Jupiter the 
Thunderer. The Forum, from which the 
sovereign people had once ruled the world, 
had been turned into a fortress by a race of 
brigand nobles, the Frangipani (fran-je-pan’e) 
and was now a wasteof ruins. Paganism 
and Christianity were curiously mingled. A 
temple dedicated by Aurelius to Modesty was 
now a Church of the Virgin. ‘‘ Our Lady of 
Pity ’’ * was honored in the place which still 
contained the ruins of the old Mamertine 
prison ; ‘‘ Our Lady of the Fever’’* was hon- 
ored in the place of the goddess Mephites, or 
Malaria ;+ and the triumphal columns of 
Trajan and Antoninus served as the bell 
towers of two convents. This visible confu- 
sion had that which answered to it in the 
thoughts of men. Aska Roman who was 
the first of the popes, and he would answer 
‘Romulus ’’ ; and it was a sober fact that as 
supreme pontiff the pope was the lineal de- 
scendant of the emperor. 

It was this Rome, so strangely made up of 
the old and the new, so mindful of its old 
glories and yet so barbarous, that was to re- 
new for a brief space its national life, when 
the removal of the papacy to Avignon gave 
the ferment that was so common in men’s 
mind a space wherein to work. The city be- 
longed to no one; the pope was gone; the 
emperor was far away. It seemed exactly 
the time to restore the republic. Many 
things had combined in the first and greatest 
of Italian cities to repress these liberties 
which had elsewhere grown into such fair 
fabrics of freedom. The nobles who had been 
expelled from the Tuscan and Lombard towns 
were still mastersof Rome. The Colonni had 
turned the mausoleum of Augustus into a 
fortress, the Orsini{ had their headquarters 


* Titles of the Virgin Mary. 

¢See THE CHAUTAUQUAN for January, top of p. 355. 
The English word, mephitic, is derived directly from the 
Latin name of this goddess who averted pestilential 
disorders. 

t The Co-lon’ni and Or-si(see)ni were distinguished fom- 
ilies of Italy. The former received its name from the 
claim made by its founder that he brought from Jerusa- 
lem a part of the column (colonna) to which Christ was 
bound when he was scourged. 
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in the theater of Pompey. There were other 
smaller families, which it is needless to enu- 
merate, and each had its stronghold either in 
thecity or in the adjoining country. The 
tyranny which they exercised was monstrous. 

The poet Petrarch gave the impulse to the 
movement for the deliverance of Rome. In 
1340 he was crowned on the Capitol as the 
laureate of Italy, amidst a scenecf inde- 
scribable enthusiasm, which, however, might 
easily have passed away without result, as 
such enthusiasm often does, had it not found 
an exponent in Rienzo. The young man was 
a prosperous citizen, well married, and doing 
an excellent business as a notary, in no wise 
distinguishable, in fact, from his fellows, ex- 
cept fora sympathetic temper which earned 
for him the title of ‘‘ The Consul for widows 
and orphans.’’ But he cherished thoughts 
of which others knew nothing. The glories 
of ancient Rome did not suffer him to sleep * 
and his ambition was accentuated by a sense 
of personal injury, for his brother had been 
slain in a brawl by one of the lawless Roman 
nobles. 

In 1343 he was one of the embassy sent to 
entreat the Pope of the time (Clement VI.) to 
return to Rome. Clement preferred the pleas- 


antness and peace of Avignon ; but he yielded 
tothe request that he would proclaim a ju- 
bilee for the year 1350, and he appointed 


Rienzo his vicar. It was an empty honor ; 
the vicar had a seat in the Council of State; 
but he was overborne and insulted by the 
nobles. One day a Colonna struck him to 
the ground, and he never entered the Cham- 
beragain. He was determined to appeal to 
the people.+ 

After three years, without shedding a drop 
of blood, Rienzo triumphed. On Whitsunday 
1347 he proclaimed to the people a new con- 
stitution which was to be called the ‘‘ Good 
Estateof Rome.’’ All homicide was to be 
punished with death; the nobles were to 


*The phrase is borrowed from an anecdote told of 
Themistocles. Found wandering about at night and 
asked the reason, he replied, ‘‘ The glories of Miltiades do 
not suffer me to sleep.”—A./. C. The-mis’to-clés and 
Mil-ti’a-dés were Grecian heroes who won undying fame, 
the former at the battle of Salamis, the latter at Marathon. 


tThis appeal he made in a singular fashion. He was 
an eloquent orator, but he had learnt from one of the 
poets with whom he was familiar that the eye is more 
Potent than the ear in making impressions on the mind, 
and he used pictures to interpret his thoughts. One of 
them, for all need not be described, represented a vessel 
Without mast or sail carrying over a stormy sea a woman 
Cad in mourning, with disheveled hair and hands out- 


C-Feb. 
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give up possession of all bridges and castles; 
public granaries were to be built ; the taxes 
were to be paid to the Roman assembly ; the 
state would provide for widows and orphans. 
Such were some of the provisions of the 
‘*Good Estate.’’ Its administrator was to 
be Rienzo himself under the title of tribune. 
At one stroke both the pope and the nobles 
were dispossessed of their power. The latter 
at least would not yield without a struggle. 
Their chief, Stephen Colonna, a sturdy vet- 
eran of more than fourscore years, hastened 
to Rome. Rienzo ordered him to depart, and 
terrified by the threatening aspect of the 
people, he fled tohis stronghold at Palestrina. 

Political change did not satisfy the new 
tuler. He would add to it moral reform. 
He assembled the Romans of the Capitol, and 
implored them to forget their old feuds and 
hatreds. His eloquence was irresistible. 
Every man forgave his enemies ; more than 
this he foreswore murder, adultery, false 
witness; he vowed to love God and his 
neighbor. Thenceforward Rome was to be a 
heaven upon earth. 

Such a city would bea worthy capital of 
an united Italy, and such an Italy was now 
Rienzo’s dream. He invited the cities of the 
peninsula to send envoys to a congress which 
was to arrange first for the pacification and 
then for the union of Italy. The republics 
received these overtures with favor. Some of 
the tyrants were, at least, courteous; theem- 
peror begged his good offices to procure a 
reconciliation with the Pope. The deputies 
of some of the Italian cities presented them- 
selves at Rome, and on August 1 the Tribune 
addressed them. The purport of his speech 
was this: Rome was a free and sovereign 
city ; its citizenship included allItaly. She 
had the right of choosing the emperor. Ac- 
cordingly the rival princes Louis of Bavaria 
and Charles of Moravia were summoned to 
appear and submit their claims to the judg- 
ment of the Roman people. According to 
some accounts the speaker went on to sum- 


stretched to heaven. The woman was Rome. Close by 
were four shipwrecked barks, each bearing a corpse, with 
the names of Babylon, Carthage, Troy, and Jerusalem. 
On one island stood Italy, complaining that Rome would 
not call her sister, on another were the Cardinal Virtues 
lamenting that they had been exiled from the Capital of 
Christendom. Below were nobles, pictured in various 
unclean shapes, raising with their breath the waves that 
threatened to ingulf the Roman bark; above was the 
Almighty Father, the sword of judgment coming forth 
from His mouth, and the Apostles Peter and Paul by His 
side.—A./. C. 
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mon the Pope toaccount for his absence from 
his see. Finally pointing his sword to each 
of the points of the compass in succession he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ 7hzs, too, is mine !”’ 

He won a victory indeed over the nobles, in 
which Stephen Colonna lost his son and his 
grandson, but he used it without moderation, 
and it weakened rather than strengthened his 
cause. Little more than four months after 
his first appearance at the Capitol, Rienzo was 
an exile. The Pope excommunicated him, 
and he fled from Rome to take refuge with 
the King of Hungary. 

When the king left Italy, he sought shelter 
in the solitudes of the Abruzzi,* where his 
visionary temper found nutriment in the so- 
ciety of the Frat-i-cel’li, the Little Brethren, 
preachers both of religious mysticism and of 
social change. In 1350 he came back for a 
brief space to Rome ; flying again, this time 
to the protection of Charles of Moravia, he 
was handed over to the Pope at Avignon. 
The Pope threw him into a prison, where he 
lay, chained to the dungeon wall. The trial 
followed, and ended, as might be supposed, 
in his condemnation. It seemed as if nothing 
could save him, when the people of Avignon 
insisted on his life being spared. The Pope 


gave way, and Rienzo was kept in an honor- 
able captivity, allowed the use of books (we 
are told that the history of Livy was one of 
them) and fed trom the Pope’s own table. 

He had better have died by the hand of the 
papal executioner than as he did a few years 


later. In 1352 Pope Innocent VI., sent him 
back to Italy in company ofa newly appointed 
legate, Cardinal Albornoz, with the promise 
that he should be made senator of Rome. 
The promise was not kept, perhaps was not 
meant to be kept. Rienzo in his disappoint- 
" ment turned to the brothers of a veteran sol- 
dier of fortune, Montreal by name. By their 
help he raised a troop of mercenaries, and re- 
established himself in the Capitol. But it was 
but for a few weeks. He seems to have 
thought that the clemency of his former ten- 
ure of power had been a mistake and that a 
different policy must be pursued. He sent 
Montreal himself to the scaffold, a fate richly 


deserved, but that should not have come from: 


*(A-broot’si.) The three provinces into which Abruzzo, 
in central eastern part of Italy, was divided. 


t‘* A sect of the Middle Ages who claimed to be the only 
true Church, and threw off all subjection to the pope whom 
they d ed as ap 
the fifteenth century.” 


tat 





They wholly disappeared in- 
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Rienzo’s hand. A more fatal fault was the 
new taxation, which to satisfy the demand of 
the Pope he levied on the people. On Oc. 
tober 8, 1354, he was besieged in the Capitol 
by an insurgent mob, attempted to escape in 
disguise, and was slain. With him fell the 
Roman republic, not to rise again for nearly 
five centuries, and then only to have an ex- 
istence as troubled and as brief.* 

But the Romans were to have their com- 
pensation. Thedream ofa free and sovereign 
city had vanished forever ; but Italy was to 
have thenceforth the monopoly of a throne 
which claimed to be mightier than all the 
thrones of the world. leven years after 
Rienzo’s death the popes came back to the 
Eternal City, and in twelve years more began 
that succession of Italian popes which has 
occupied without interruption the Chair of 
St. Peter. 

Any account of Rome without the story 
of a papal conclave + would be manifestly in- 
complete, and the conclave which, so to speak, 
Italianized the papacy, was one of transcend- 
ent importance. 

In 1378 died Pope Gregory XI. The con- 
clave which assembled to choose his successor 
had a momentous question to decide—Was 
the pope to have his seat for the future 
at Rome or at Avignon? The Romans 
were urgent on the electors, the College of 
Cardinals, that they should choose one of their 
countrymen, a native of the city, or at least 
of Italy, for the papacy was now an Italian 
power, holding in sovereignty a fourth part of 
the peninsula, and the disorders in its domin- 
ions had become unbearable during the reigns 
of absentee pontiffs. The desire seemed at 
first unlikely to be fulfilled. Of the sixteen 
cardinals who were in Rome and who would 
be the actual electors, seven were absent and 
could not return in time to vote, no less than 
eleven were Frenchmen.{ All these were 
agreed in the desire to return to Avignon, a 
delightful abode, which they preferred to what 
they called the squalor and barbarianism of 
Rome. But they were divided by irreconcil- 
able differences, and the four Italians had 
good hopes of success. 
~“*In 1849 when the republic after an existence of a few 
months was crushed by the French army of occupation.— 
A. J.C. 

¢ The conclave is the technical name given to the assem- 
bly of cardinals which is convened for the election of 4 
pope.—A. /. C. 

tA curious contrast to the present state of things, when 
Jifty out of seventy cardinals are Italians.—A.//. C. 
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On April 7, the Cardinals entered the con- 
dave, a crowd pressing in with them, and 
jealously searching the chamber to see that 
no unauthorized person remained in it. It 
was dark before the conclave was closed, and 
allthe night the crowd outside the palace 
shouted, ‘‘ Give us a Roman, or at least an 
{talian.”’ Next morning the aspect of the 
people ouside became still more threatening, 
and the cardinals saw that they must act 
without delay. Their choice fell on a prelate 
who was not a member of the College, Bar- 
tolomeo Prignano (prin yan’o), a rough, 
savage-tempered Neapolitan, who was Arch- 
bishop of Bari. But having made the choice, 
they dared not announce it to the people.* 
They sent for the new Pope, and endeavored 
toescape from the building. The crowd grew 
suspicious. They had seen that a party of 
ecclesiastics had been admitted, and that the 
belongings of the cardinals were being sent 
away. They rushed in, partly to ascertain 
the truth, partly to exercise the immemorial 
privilege of sacking the conclave chamber. 

The danger was urgent, and to divert the 
mob some one exclaimed, ‘‘ The Cardinal of 
St. Peter's is Pope.’’ The cardinal of St. 
Peter s was an infirm old man, who had been 


proposed, indeed, but thought too feeble for 


the post. The Romans seized his hands and 
covered them with kisses. When at last he 
succeeded in convincing them that he had not 
been elected, their rage broke out again. 
They searched the palace, and if the hiding- 
place of the newly elected Pope had been dis- 
covered, it might have gone hard with him. 
Next day, however, the popular agitation 
calmed down. The Romans remembered that, 
ifthey had not secured a fellow-citizen, they 
had at least a fellow-countryman, and Prig- 
nano, who had taken the name of Urban VI., 
was received without any further opposition. 

In gaining their wish, or something like 
their wish, the Romans, as they were to find 
out before five-and-twenty years had passed, 
had put upon their own necks a yoke which 
was not to be broken for more than four cent- 
uries. Italian popes were able to do what 
would not, perhaps, have been possible to 
foreigners, and destroyed one by one the lib- 
erties of what still called itself the republic of 


*Commonly, as soon as the conclave has made its choice, 
‘cardinal comes out on the balcony, and says to the wait- 
ig multitude, “‘ I announce to you a great joy, we have a 
lord Pope, who has taken to himself the name of Urban, 
“Innocent” (as the case may be).—A. /. C. 
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Rome. Sometimes it seemed as if they had 
failed altogether. It was still the weakness 
of the papacy that, while kings and peoples 
at the other end of Europe trembled at its de- 
crees, it was always in danger of the mobs 
that gathered at the gates of its own palace. 
Boniface IX., who succeeded Urban in 1389,* 
was driven out of Rome by a riot, but the 
people found or fancied that they could not 
do without him, and he came back before a 
year was over, stronger than ever. It was 
this Pope, who thanks to his ability, and 
to his unusually long tenure} of the Chair 
of St. Peter, chiefly consolidated the tem- 
poral power of the papacy. And he had 
the advantage of having in his pontificate a 
year of jubilee. A jubilee attracted enor- 
mous numbers of pilgrims to Rome, and the 
city could no more afford to quarrel with the 
spiritual prince who thus helped to enrich it, 
than Paris could have afforded last year (1889) 
to upset the government and frighten away 
the visitors that were crowding to her great 
exhibition. 

In 1398 Boniface appointed as captain 
general of the church one of the Malatestas { 
of Rimini, a race of soldiers wko had always 
ranged themselves on the side of the pope in 
the great quarrel of Guelf and Ghibelline || 
or Pope VY. Emperor. The papal throne was 


* Something must be said about the famous Roman inst 
tution of Pasquin. He belongs toa time laterthan that 
which I have chosen, but he was probably the last and 
most famous of a race of satirists. Despotism at Rome has 
been tempered by epigrams, ever since the days when 
Catullus wrote his savage lampoons against the first of 
the Cesars. The original Pasquin was a tailor of Rome 
who had a certain gift for saying pointed things. In the 
street opposite his shop stood an old fragment of ancient 
sculpture. In course of time Pasquin died ; then some wit 
suggested that the mutilated statue should be taken as his 
successor. Any lampoon which a writer wished to give 
to the world but was too prudent to own was affixed to 
this stone, and was known by the name of a Pasquinata. 
Among the most brilliant and savage was one aimed at 
Alexander VI. One of his sons had murdered the other, 
and thrown the body into the Tiber. Pasquin’s comment 
may thus be Englished : 

‘“‘ Fisher of men! O title rightly won! 
You fish the Tiber, and you catch your son.” 
—A.J. C. 


¢ Fifteen years, a period only five times exceeded between 
1000 and 1600 years.—A. J. C. 

} The founder of this family was a Count Carpegna (car- 
pen’ya) who lived in the eleventh century, and who on ac- 
count of his violent disposition was called ma/a testa (bad 
head). 

| The Guelfs, or Guelphs (gwelfs), and Ghibellines (ghe’- 
bel-lines) were the two great parties whose strifes make 
up the history ot Germany and Italy from the eleventh te 
the fourteenth centuries. 
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not, for some time to come, an easy seat, for 
now the people, now the nobles, asserted them- 
selves against its claims. And it was weak- 
ened by a schism which grew to its height in 
1409 when there were no less than three pre- 
tenders to the primacy of the church. In 
1414 the Council of Courtame deposed all the 
three, and two years later one of the great 
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family of Colonna; the oldest and richest, 
and most powerful of the Roman nobility, 
succeeded by an unanimous choice under the 
title of Martin V. Martincompleted the work 
which his predecessors had begun, and was the 
first of a iine of pope-kings which lasted til] 
in our own time, Pius IX. had to yield up his 
temporal power to the new kingdom of Italy, 


OF RIENZI.* 


BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


OLA DI RIENZI was the son of an 
( innkeeper in Rome, and was born 

about 1310. His father’s name was 
Lorenzo Gabrini ; but Gabrini was believed 
to be really a natural son of the Emperor 
Henry VII. of Germany. At that period the 
German emperors still claimed and received 
dominion over Rome. The innkeeper’s son, 


Nicolas (of which ‘‘Cola’’ is an abbrevia- 
tion), instead of bearing the family name of 
Gabrini, came to be known by that of Rienzi ; 
this being a corruption from his father’s first 


name, Lorenzo. 

During the period of Cola’s boyhood and 
youth, Roman affairs were ina state of ap- 
palling disorder. For, although the German 
emperor had nominal dominion over the city, 
the local nobles—of whom the houses of Col- 
onna and Orsini headed the main factions— 
really held control there; and the nobles 
were so divided by mutual jealousies that no 
genuine government was possible. They 
plundered the citizens, right and left, and 
perpetrated outrages upon their wives and 
daughters. Dead to all considerations of 
patriotism or equity, they maintained their 
power by means of half savage mercenaries 
whom they imported from beyond the. Alps. 
Moreover, they were in league with hordes of 
robbers known as ‘‘ The Great Company,” 
and with smaller groups of banditti who 
roamed through Italy, imposing heavy trib- 
utes of money on the cities, and infesting the 
highways. So great was the insecurity 
caused by these freebooters, and so violent 
were the faction fights and crimes of the 
nobles, that Pope Clement V. flied with his 
court from Rome to Avignon, leaving the 
barons in sole possession. 


* According to Bulwer’s ‘‘ Rienzi, the Last of the Tri- 
bunes.”’ 


The Romans still retained a form of popular 
government ; but it was not enforced. They 
had regarded the popes as advocates of popu- 
lar freedom, against all exactions of the im- 
perial power. But, deserted now by the papal 
court and left to their fate by the emperor, 
they were alike impoverished by the decline 
of trade, and subjected to intolerable ex- 
actions by the barons and the bandits. Al- 
though an ignorant populace and constantly 
retrograding, while the more northern cities 
of Italy were advancing in civilization, they 
were still full of inordinate pride in their 
dignity as Romans, and of desire for freedom. 
Therefore they were ripe for revolt against 
the nobles, when Rienzi appeared on the 
scene. 

He, nominally a plebeian, yet proud of his 
imperial descent, had been educated as a 
notary, and came into frequent association 
with the aristocrats, who treated him with 
disdainful tolerance and, on account of his 
ready wit and sarcastic humor, regarded him 
as an amusing buffoon. But Rienzi had un- 
common mental powers and already was 
dreaming of the time when he should be 
able to organize the people and re-assert their 
supremacy. One day, when he was walking 
with his younger brother beside the Tiber, a 
sudden clash between two parties of Colonna 
and Orsini took place; and the lad was 
killed, through a misapprehension, by a Col- 
onna. From this hour, Rienzi vowed ven- 
geance on the aristocrats, and planned un- 
ceasingly to restore the sovereignty of the 
people. But, dissembling his purpose, he 
continued to cultivate the society of the 
nobles ; thus disarming their suspicions and 
gaining their confidence, while he also took 
every occasion to mingle with the people and 
stir their minds with memories of the great 
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past and hopes of an equally great future. 

One circumstance greatly favored his de- 
sign. This was, that Pope Clement VI. pro- 
claimed a Holy Year, or ‘‘ Mosaic Jubilee’’ 
for 1350, when pilgrims should receive in- 
dulgence for going to Rome and depositing 
money offerings on the altars of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The Pope, still at Avignon, feared 
that the obstruction of the roads by banditti 
would discourage the pilgrims and deprive 
the church of a rich harvest. Hence his 
vicar Raimond, bishop of Orvietto, came to 
Rienzi, whose remarkable gift of eloquence 
had gained uncommon influence with the 
people, to see whether means could be devised 
for restraining the barons and stopping high- 
way robbery. This was in 1347, three years 
before the appointed jubilee, when Rienzi 
was thirty-seven years old. The young 
leader already had formed a conspiracy for 
the overthrow of baronial misrule ; and now, 
by taking the Pope’s vicar into his confidence, 
he was able to secure for his new movement 
theapparent sanction of the church ; a potent 
aid, for it encouraged the people and over- 
awed the patricians. 

Five years before, he had been sent with a 
deputation of which Petrarch was the head, 
to Avignon, to ask the Pope to return to 
Rome, and had made a fine impression, 
winning the friendship of Petrarch, who ad- 
dressed to him a famous ode.* He also 
gained the support of Pandulfo di Guido, a 
citizen of good birth and great repute ; and a 
romantic incident drew to him the sympathy 
of the best member of the Colonna family, 
Adrian di Castello. Adrian fell in love with 
Rienzi’s beautiful sister, Irene, whom he 
rescued from an attempted abduction by an 
Orsini ; and he was also struck by the young 
notary’s power of oratory. ‘‘I do not wish 
to play the part of a mere demagogue,”’’ said 
Rienzi to Adrian. ‘‘I have coined my whole 
soul into one master passion; and its end is 
the restoration of Rome.’”? And when Adrian 
asked him by what means he would do this, 
hereplied, ‘There is but one way to restore 
the greatness of a people—it is an appeal to 
the people themselves.’ Eventually, Adrian 
resolved to lend his aid to the popular reform ; 
but circumstances prevented his doing so. 
lastly, among the allies of the young revo- 
lutionist was Cecco del Vecchio, a brawny 
smithof giant frame, who had much influence 


~~ 


* Spirito gentil, 
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with the common folk, but was ignorant and 
fickle. 

Rienzi was a man of striking personal ap- 
pearance; tall and commanding in stature, 
with an aquiline nose, strong, firm jaw; 
cheeks slightly sunken; and thick auburn 
hair (unusual in a Roman, and supposed to 
indicate the imperial Teutonic element in 
him). His features bore an expression of 
concentrated and tranquil power, which was 
heightened by the superstitious and mystical 
belief in his high destiny that always marked 
his character. 

It is not strange that, with his striking 
presence, his charm of speech and manner, 
his mixture of gentleness with strength, he 
should have won the love of Nina di Raselhi, 
daughter of one of the lesser nobles. But, 
although she returned his love, they were 
obliged to meet in secret, because Rienzi’s 
plebeian standing was a bar to his union 
with the child of an aristocrat. At length 
the moment came when he was able to bring 
about both his union with Nina and the up- 
rising of the people. Having prepared their 
minds by causing a symbolic picture repre- 
senting the condition of Rome to be shown 
in a public place, and having it expounded to 
them, he invited the nobles to attend a meet- 
ing at the church of St. John Lateran, in 
order to hear him explain an ancient inscrip- 
tion relating to Roman affairs; and there 
boldly proclaimed the principle that all power 
must be derived from the people. The indig- 
nation which this excited among the nobles 
was checked by the Bishop of Orvietto. 

All was now ready, and it came to be under- 
stood among the people that what was called 
‘The Good Estate’’ of Rome would soon be 
established. But one danger still stood in 
Rienzi’'s way. That was, the ambition of 
Walter de Montreal, a Frenchman who, al- 
though a holy knight of St. John, was the 
chief leader of the banditti and had evilly 
distinguished himself by a career of robbery, 
murder, and arson, in which, however, he 
had shown great skill and prowess as a mili- 
tary leader. Montreal (commonly known as 
Moreale) fancied that, with the aid of his 
hardy troops, he could make himself master 
of Rome, by means of an alliance with 
Stephen Colonna and other nobles. They 
rejected the offer, because they feared his 
strength ; and thereupon he turned to Rienzi, 
who craftily pretended to treat with him, but 
decoyed him away from the city on the date 
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fixed for the signal of rising. The signal was 
to be the sound of a single trumpet. On 
May 19, 1347, a solitary horseman rode 
through the streets, blowing a blast from his 
trumpet, and summoned all citizens to meet 
unarmed at dawn before the church of St. 
Angelo, to provide for the good state of Rome. 

The multitude gathered, as directed ; from 
the church Rienzi issued in complete armor 
but with bare head ; the bishop walking at 
his side, preceded by allegorical standards 
and followed by a hundred men-at-arms. Ac- 
companied by the crowd, this procession 
moved in complete silence to the great stair- 
case ascending to the square of the Capitol, 
where a constitution was proposed and rati- 
fied, abolishing the fortifications and garrisons 
of the nobles, establishing order, and pro- 
viding that the citizens should form an armed 
militia in each quarter of the city, which, at 
the tolling of the Capitol bell, should as- 
semble for the common defense. 

The revolution was effected without vio- 
lence or bloodshed ; and Rienzi, refusing the 
title of king, which the populace wanted to 
give him, declining, also, that of senator, 
suggested reviving the dignity of tribune, 


the people’s officer. This dignity he accepted 


at their hands. And, as the sun descended 
on the scene of his installation, Adrian di 
Castello, who stood in the crowd, fascinated 
by the sight of his lady-love Irene whom he 
beheld beside Rienzi on a lofty scaffolding in 
front of the Capitol, was called by the Bishop 
of Orvietto to take his place with them. 
Adrian yielded ; and thus added to the Trib- 
une’s triumph the submission of a conspicu- 
ous representative of the Colonna. 

But, as we shall see, Adrian was not des- 
tined to co-operate with Rienzi’s revolution, 
long. The nobles were allowed to remain in 
the city after their fortresses had been dis- 
mantled and their foreign retainers dis- 
banded ; and for a time matters went well, 
the Tribune introducing many wholesome 
changes in administration. Life was made 
secure ; violence was punished ; the surround- 
ing country and its highways were cleared of 
robbers. Within two or three months, com- 
merce and agriculture began to revive, and 
trade was brisk in the Roman shops. The 
Tribune meted out justice evenly to all ; hold- 
ing court daily for six hours in the justice- 
hall of the Capitol, which was guarded by a 
single sentinel only. For as the historian 
Gibbon (though doing great injustice to 
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Rienzi in other respects) has said, ‘ Patient 
to hear, swift to redress, inexorable to punish, 
his tribunal was always accessible to the poor 
and the stranger.”’ 

So great was the success of the new goy- 
ernment, that its head formed a scheme to 
unite all Italy into a league of Free States, 
Whether he could have carried out this far- 
reaching plan, in the face of the strong inter- 
ests which would have opposed iit, may be 
doubted. One of the most active and formid- 
able of his enemies was Walter de Montreal, 
whom he had outlawed ; though Montreal for 
the present was well out of the way in his 
strong castle at Terracina. By a singular 
coincidence, the son of Montreal now came 
under the protection of Rienzi, without either 
of them knowing his identity. The preda- 
tory knight of St. John, being vowed to cel- 
ibacy, had taken to himself unlawfully a 
noble maiden, Adeline, by whom he had one 
son, Angelo. Adeline’s mother, in revenge, 
stole the boy, and pretended to Montreal that 
he had died. She now put him under the 
special care of Rienzi, as a page. 

Meanwhile, sources of weakness began to 
develop in the Tribune himself, which were 
perhaps as likely as any cause from without, 
to bring disaster. ‘‘In him lay, in conflict- 
ing prodigality, the richest and most oppo- 
site elements of character : strong sense, vis- 
ionary superstition, and eloquence and en- 
ergy that mastered all he approached, a blind 
enthusiasm that mastered himself; luxury 
and abstinence, sternness and susceptibility ; 
pride to the great, humility to the low; the 
most devoted patriotism, and the most avid 
desire of personal power.”’ He delighted in 
pageantry and display, which were to some 
extent necessary in order to please and im- 
press the people, and dazzle other potentates 
with a sense of his grandeur. But there was 
no sound excuse for the wild mirth with 
which he sometimes chose to exult over the 
humbled barons, whom he forced to attend 
his feasts. His wife Nina, too, made the la- 
dies of these chieftains pay court to her, and 
subjected them to galling snubs and sar- 
casms. 

Rienzi’s next important step was, to claim 
from the Romans that distinction of knight- 
hood which they had long assumed, even 
when most ground down, to bestow on em! 
nent citizens. Going to the Lateran to pass 
the night watching his armor, as was the 
custom preceding this ceremony, he there nat- 
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rowly escaped death by the dagger of an as- 
sassin, Rodolf of Saxony (a servitor of Mon- 
treal), whom the barons had hired to kill him. 
Rienzi, giving Rodolf his freedom, extracted 
fom him the names of the conspirators. 
Those same men were in attendance upon 
him, in an adjoining chapel, and in the morn- 
ing were surprised and terrified to find him 
still alive but slightly wounded. He said 
nothing to them about the attempt, but 
proceeded with the most daring action which 
hehad yet undertaken. All foreign embas- 
sadors, all the nobility, and the people gener- 
ally had been called to the church that morn- 
ing. Rienzi thereupon, surrounded by his 
brilliant court, declared in the name of the 
people and the sovereign pontiff that the 
whole of Italy was henceforth free ; and, by 
virtue of that freedom, he issued a ‘‘citation,’’* 
which became famous in history, to the vari- 
ous German princes who claimed the im- 
perial throne of Rome, and to all imperial 
electors, that they should appear before the 
people by a certain date, 1n order to show by 
what right they arrogated the privileges 
which belonged only to Romans and Italians. 
Intoxicated by the dream of liberty and do- 
minion, he ended by pointing his sword to 
the North, South, and East (then the whole 
known world), and saying, ‘‘In the right of 
the Roman people, ¢hzs, too, is mine !’’ 

These last ambitious words sounded his 
doom. But hedid not then know it. A gor- 
geous festival followed, which Rienzi closed 
byinviting to sup with him at the Capitol 
the leaders of the aristocracy who had sought 
his life.—Savelli, Orsini, Frangipani, and the 
test. There, during the supper, a door at the 
endof the room was flung open, disclosing 
the council-hall, hung with blood-red silk re- 
lieved by white—‘‘ the emblems of death and 
crime’’—and the robed councilors in session. 

*The full citation as given by Bulwer in his novel, reads 
as follows: ‘We cite, then, and summon personally the 
illustrious princes, Louis Duke of Bavaria and Charles 
King of Bohemia, who would style themselves Emperors 
of Italy, to appear before us or other magistrates of Rome, 
toplead and to prove their claim between this day and 
the Day of Pentecost. We cite also, and within the same 
term, the Duke of Saxony, the Prince of Brandenburg, 
and whoever else, potentate, prince, or prelate, asserts the 
Tight of Elector to the imperial throne—a right that, we 
find it chronicled from ancient and immemorial time apper- 
taineth only to the Roman people—and this in vindication 
of our civil liberties, without derogation of the spiritual 
Power of the Church, the Pontiff, and the Sacred College.” 


Gibbon with one or two other historians declares that the 
Tribune also cited the Pope and the Cardinals to reside at 
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The conspirators were condemned to die the 
next day. But finally, when the dawn broke, 
Rienzi, through the intercession of his wife 
and his sister, pardoned them, in words of 
gracious magnanimity, and loaded them with 
gifts. But his mercy was ill-requited. Al- 
most at once the barons fled, and, rallying 
forces, began to burn and pillage in the sur- 
rounding country. Then they advanced to 
attack the city. The people, stunned at first 
by the defection of the barons, rallied and re- 
pulsed them. Stephen Colonna’s son and 
grandson were slain in the fight ; and thus a 
barrier of blood was put between Rienzi and 
Adrian, separating them; so that Adrian 
also forsook the city. A reaction followed. 
The populace were appalled by their great 
loss of life in the battle, and refused to move 
further against the barons. 

A freebooter count, Minorbino, entered the 
city with one hundred fifty men and occupied 
the Colonna fortresses, offering a reward for 
the Tribune’s* head. Even then, Rienzi 
could not rouse the people. Still worse, the 
Pope, alarmed at hischallenge to the German 
claimants of the empire and=his assertion of 
Italian freedom, accused him of sacrilege in 
having bathed in a porphyry vase consecra- 
ted to Constantine the Great,* before receiv- 
ing knighthood, and excommunicated him. 
Completely frightened, Rienzi’s supporters 
stood aloof, and declined to raise money bya 
tax for the payment of the Tribune’s sol- 
diers. Thus, deserted on all sides, Rienzi 
resigned his tribuneship ; fled to the castle 
of St. Angelo with his wife ; and, after a time, 
escaped in disguise. 

For some years he remained a wanderer ; 
going first to Naples, where he was sheltered 
by Louis of Hungary, who refused to deliver 
him tothe Pope. Then he took refuge with 
the hermits of Monte Maiella ;+ and in 1350, 
the jubilee year, returned to Rome disguised 
asa pilgrim and tried to begin a new con- 
spiracy. Excommunicated a second time, he 
again fled; but, raising his hands toward 


* Gibbon says of this act: ‘In no step of his life did 
Rienzi excite such scandal and censure as by the profane 
use of the porphyry vase, in which Constantine (a foolish 
legend) had been healed of his leprosy by Pope Sylves- 
ter.’’ In afoot note he also says: ‘‘ All parties believed 
in the leprosy and bath of Constantine, and Rienzi justi- 
fied his own conduct by observing to;the court of Avignon, 
that a vase which had been used by a pagan could not be 
profaned by a pious Christian. Yet this crime is specified 
in the bull of excommunication.” 


+ A peak, or rather a detached group, of the Apennines. 
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the city walls, cried aloud, ‘‘ Honored as thy 
prince—persecuted as thy victim—Rome, 
Rome, thou shalt yet receive me as thy con- 
queror!’’ Next he sought the Emperor 
Charles of Bohemia, who perhaps (though 
the point is not settled) betrayed him to the 
Pope. He refused many offers of aid, and 
passed from place to place as a recognized 
hero; finally arriving at Avignon, where he 
had persuaded himself he would at last be 
understood and absolved, but where—in- 
stead—he was cast into prison. At length, In- 
nocent VI. gave him trial and released him ; 
partly induced by Cardinal Albornoz, whom 
Bulwer represents to have been influenced by 
Rienzi’s wife Nina, who had gone to Avig- 
non and, without letting the cardinal know 
who she was, had gained ascendency over 
him. Innocent also wished to quell Mon- 
treal, who, gathering an army of free lances,* 
threatened to overcome Italy. 

Rienzi was named Senator of Rome, and 
sent with Albornoz to crush Montreal. In 


the campaign that followed he did such brill- 
iant service as a general, in combating the 
free lances at Viterbo, that the cardinal grew 
jealous, and tried to prevent Rienzi’s en- 


trance into Rome. Seeing this, Rienzi 
boldly applied to the two brothers of Mon- 
treal, Brettone and Arimbaldo, from whom 
he obtained money and men, and was thus 
able to re-establish himself in the Eternal 
City, during the summer of 1354. 

Now, at last, Adrian de Castello gave in his 
adhesion to the senator-tribune, saying to 
him, ‘‘ You have conquered me, strange and 
commanding spirit; and whatever the con- 


*These were roving companies of knights and other 
orders who wandered from place to place after the Cru- 
sades, selling their services to any one who would hire 
them. The bold adventurers who were the leaders of 
such bands were called in Italy, con-dot’ti-e-ri. When war 
threatened, they acted the réle of contractors and made 
their bids. It was not a rare thing for them to change 
sides, even during a siege or battle if ‘‘the enemy’”’ offered 
them a higher sum of money then that for which they 
were fighting. Bulwer in “ Rienzi’’ thus describes these 
troops: ‘‘At that time Italy was the India of all those 
well-born and penniless adventurers who, like Montreal, 
had inflamed their imagination by the ballads and legends 
of the Roberts and the Godfreys of old ; who had trained 
themselves from youth to manage the barb, and bear 
through the heat of summer the weight of arms; and 
who, passing into an effeminate aud distracted land, had 
only to exhibit bravery in order to command wealth. It 
was considered no disgrace for some powerful chieftain to 
collect together a band of these hardy aliens,—to subsist 
amidst the mountains on booty and pillage,—to make war 
upon tyrant or republic, as interest suggested, and to sell 
at enormous stipends the immunities of peace.’ 
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duct of my kindred, I am yoursand Rome's.” 
Adrian was sent as a mediator to the barons, 
who had withdrawn to the apparently im- 
pregnable town of Palestrina (the ancient 
Preeneste), for Rienzi still wished to conciliate 
all parties and found an harmonious com- 
monwealth. But Adrian's own kinsman at 
Palestrina threw him into a dungeon. Then 
Rienzi led his troops against the place and 
besieged it with the aid of Montreal's broth- 
ets. Meanwhile Montreal, counting on the 
obligation of the loan which those brothers 
had made to the senator, thought Rienzi was 
in his power, and came to Rome, where he 
began to organize disaffected elements (in- 
cluding Rienzi'sold triend Pandul fo di Guido) 
to overthrow the senator. Hearing rumors, 
Rienzi sent Angelo, his faithful attendant, 
(as to whose parentage ‘he was still ignorant) 
to spy upon Montreal. Angelo gained the 
confidence of that schemer, and sent news to 
Rienzi which caused him to appear at Rome 
in the nick of time and arrest Montreal, 
Pandulfo, and the other conspirators. Re- 
membering that his former clemency to the 
barons had been futile, Rienzi now caused 
Montreal to be beheaded, and imprisoned his 
brothers in the Capitol. Pandulfo, too, paid 
the forfeit of life; and Rienzi once more 
stood triumphant in Rome. Almost at the 
same time, his army captured Palestrina and 
freed Adrian. His success appeared com- 
plete, and he said to his wife, ‘‘ To-day, the 
seventh of October, my foes have yielded. 
Seven, my fated number! Seven months did 
I reign as Tribune, seven years was | an ex- 
ile. To-morrow, that sees me without an 
enemy, completes my seventh week of re- 
turn !"’ 

But Angelo, the captain of the palace guard, 
had just discovered that he was the son of 
Montreal, whom he had betrayed to Rienzi; 
and, tForrified, resolved to betray the senator. 
Working on the fact that Rienzi had pro- 
posed to tax the people to support a Roman 
army, he incited popular discontent, and then 
withdrew the palace guard. On the morrow, 
the mob came to the Capitol, stoned Rienzi 
as he stood in the balcony, and set fire to the 
palace. He escaped, but was caught, drag- 
ged back to the Capitol steps—the scene of 
so many of his triumphs—and stabbed to 
death by his old ally Cecco del Vecchio. 50 
died the Last of the Tribunes, at the hands of 
the people, because he tried to tax the people 
in order to secure their safety and welfare. 
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SUNDAY READINGS. 


SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[February 2.] 

HEOLOGICAL science has for its 

| end truth with respect to the spir- 
itual world, but not this alone. Itis 

a practical and not merely a speculative 
science. Itis not so much an end to the 
intellect as it is a necessity to the 
heart. It includes a morality for the life as 
well as thought for the reason. It springs 
from and answers the demand of the religious 
nature of man. Were it merely a body of 
truth for the speculative reason, without 
serving any practical end, it must long ago 
have perished. Butit is not more a truth 


for, than a necessity to, the nature of man. 
It meets not simply a need and demand of 
the inquisitive faculty in its search for truth, 
and unappeasable hunger for truth ; this it 
does, but, more than this, it ministers to the 
sensibilities, satisfies the affections, and sup- 
plies moral needs in the practical struggles 


of life. Inthe region of the moral and spir- 
itual nature it finds its stronghold. The 
truth it contains has not its highest value 
simply as truth; there could, indeed, be no 
value in it were it not true; but being true 
its greatest value consists in its practical re- 
lation to our welfare, in guiding us to right 
living, and in supporting us with its quick- 
ening and consoling helpfulness amid the 
emergencies, and many times sharp trials, of 
the life of to-day and the terrors of what 
seems impending in the life of to-morrow. 

It is impossible to divest mind of theolog- 
ical thought without utterly defacing, and in 
fact obliterating, its faculties. Its nature 
necessitates it. Consciousness itself might 
sooner be extinguished than these uneradica- 
ble and inevitable cravings. The religious 
nature, as much as reason itself, bears down 
and overcomes all attempts at eradication. 
There in the center of the soul, in the inap- 
peasable cry of its affections, in the very laws 
of its existence, it niakes its home, and main- 
tains its seat, growing stronger amid the 
very ruin of death, which seems to whelm all. 
The atheist finds no refuge from it; the bold 
offender against law, who, hardened by crime, 
has wrecked his moral nature and debauched 


all his nobler sensibilities, escapes not its 
avenging presence ; closer than our shadow, 
like an appealing angel or some restless 
Nemesis, it presses us all and always. If at 
any time we imagine it has been laid, at an 
unexpected turn it confronts us again. The 
universe, in all its extent, furnishes no spot 
in which to hide from its presence. We can- 
not escape it but by escape from being itself, 
and even that door is closed against us. We 
might in sheer madness plunge into non- 
existence, but we cannot; an unseen hand 
holds us, and death refuses a shelter. We 
must live, and we must encounter the thought 
of God wherever we fly. He darts upon us 
from behind each atom. If we go forward we 
meet Him, if we go backward He confronts us; 
if we turn to the right hand or the left—as- 
cend or go into the fathomless abyss—there 
is no escape from Him. 

No man is a sufficiency for himself. All 
humanity combined is nota sufficiency for 
the human soul. The entire universe of 
things is not sufficient. His own assured 
immortality is not sufficient. The assured 
immortality, if that were possible, of all other 
souls is not sufficient. The highest con- 
ceivable bliss, endlessly extended, but ex- 
cluding God, is not sufficient. Hemust have 
God. Being, however invested, is a desert 
without him. He can construct no ideal des- 
tiny that includes not despair, if God be left 
out. The vast splendor is a mockery. He 
roams amid its magnificence, gnawed with 
unappeased hunger, driven about from rim 
to rim of its empty grandeur in quest of that 
which it is not, and which it cannot give. 
Empty of God, it is no palace for him. His 
very sin demands an altar of confession. His 
woe will have an Ear into which it must pour 
its anguish. His helplessness creates an 
Omnipotence for its refuge. His incommuni- 
cable secrets are a burden he cannot bear 
until he finds One who reads them. He will 
have God. It is the deepest necessity his 
soul experiences. He might endure exile 
from the society of his fellowmen, might sub- 
sist in a dungeon, might even cling to life 
though banishe:l to some lonely and desolate 
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spot, where neither man nor beast would af- 
ford him companionship—a gloom of solitude 
where he should hear no voice—a very desert 
of death—alone, helpless, friendless, joyless— 
he might endure all this, and yet live ; but 
he must have God In that desert he will 
build an altar. Out of that awful silence he 
willsend up a prayer. The necessity is in 
the natureof man. Does it mean nothing? 
Suppose we should so reason, can we escape 
it? Our arguments will be impotent. They 
cannot drown the cry ! 


[February 9.] 

What, then, is wisdom? Is it not rather 
to seek to know him, whose being haunts us, 
asthe necessity of our thought? Shall we 
not essay to find out what this mysterious 
presence is? There are two ways open tous: 
one is to attempt to construct doubt, or, if 
this may not be, to ignore the inevitable in- 
stinct as a matter of thought—leave it out of 
our rational investigations, and leave our- 
selves to the unsatisfying influences of the 
half-formed idea; the other is, to take it up 
and endeavor to ascertain its meaning. 
Which is the better? Toa rational being 


there can be but one answer to the question. 


We must follow the instinct. Have we ever 
known an instinct that points not to a good? 
Does all nature furnish a single example of 
an indiscreet original impulse? Does it mis- 
lead the stork or the young lion or the infant 
when it nestles for the mother’s breast? 
Why, then, shallit misleadus? This mighty 
Presence which ever draws us, why shall we 
not follow? Our greatest inevitability, why 
shall it not prove our greatest good? This 
allembracing current, which sweeps on from 
the cradle to the grave, why shall it not bear 
us to the sea, the limitless ocean, of our de- 
sires? Why shall not our souls, wise as irra- 
tional things, with the sagacity of the day- 
old infant, go straight to the breast where its 
nourishment lies? The panting roe hunts 
the water-brook ; even the sunflower turns to 
thesun. Are they deceived? A deeper im- 
pulse draws us. Shall we alone, of all things 
living, follow to find but a phantom—a 
fountain without water, a breast without 
nourishment, a sun without beams, a mirage 
ofillusive promise ! Or, following the match- 
less instinct, shall we not rather find the in- 
exhaustible, perennial, infinite Fountain of 
all good at its end? that that which is our 
necessity is also our sufficiency? that the 
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God whom we cannot escape is also the God 
who will satisfy all our longings, and fill the 
boundless measure of our desires? Coming 
at last to him, and laying our weary souls 
upon his breast, as the hungry infant puts its 
lips to the maternal fountains, shall we not 
find appeasement of the thirst which drives 
us thither, and rest in the enfolding arm 
which mysteriously attracts us? If the nee- 
dle no more certainly points to the magnet 
than the magnet attracts the needle, the lat- 
ter discovering itself by the invisible action of 
the former, may we not affirm, with equal 
show of reason, that the invariable and inev- 
itable turning of the soul in its affections and 
thoughts to the Unseen proclaims the power 
and reality of the mysterfous magnet which 
draws it? The tendency isinexplicable with- 
out this end. 

These yearnings proclaim the essential and 
ineradicable religious nature of man. Re- 
ligion is not an invention or cunning device 
artificially imposed, and theology a frame- 
work wrought for its support ; it is native to 
the soul of man, and theology, as truth and 
practice, is its expression and fruit. As sub- 
jective, it is an immanent power in the soul, 
which invests God with such attributes and 
relations as to inspire reverence and worship, 
love, and fear. Objectively, it consists in 
those acts and forms which are invented to 
express the subjective states. Its essence is 
an aspiration after communion with and the 
favor of God. If viewed as having its source 
in God, it descends upon the soul as a law. 
It commands an inward and outward life as 
condition of favor. If viewed as having its 
origin in the soul, it is a recognition of de- 
pendence, and an effort to propitiate. 

It must be obvious that it will be variable 
in its expression, and that its character must 
depend on the concept of God which the soul 
may have. Ifa false concept, the expression 
will be false ; if true, the expression will be 
true; but in both cases the root-principle in 
the soul is identical. It is the soul aspiring 
to its God. It is the same principle, whether 
it sends the Mohammedan to his mosque, the 
Brahman to his temple, the Jew to his altar, 
the Christian to his cross, or the coarse 
heathen or pagan to his idol shrine or mean- 
ingless fetish. But, while springing from 
the same root-principle, it would be a most 
disastrous mistake to imagine that there is 
no difference of value in the multiform ex- 
pression. As from the root of the affections 
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there springs either a pure and holy love or a 
base and corrupt passion, so from this root 
of religion in the nature of man may spring 
a beautiful and sublime faith, full of all holy 
and divine fruits, or a corrupt and corrupting 
superstition, full of impurities and sins. 
There is a true and false expression possible 
in the affections and in the life, and which 
will be determined by the idea of the object of 
worship. See ‘‘ Philosophy of the Plan of 
Salvation.”’ 

Religion, founded on the nature and cor- 
porate in the very essence of mankind, occu- 
pies a place quite peculiar in the inner life of 
man. The seat of the religious principle is 
not either exclusively the reason, or the will, 
or the feelings, or fhe conscience. In the in- 
most sanctuary of the soul, where these are 
still originally one and undivided, is found 
the fountain-head of the spiritual life, and 
especially the God-life, of mankind. Start- 
ing from this center, religion embraces, pene- 
trates, and directs in the truly religious man 
his entire internal and external exis‘ence. It 
is in this central position which religion oc- 
cupies that the secret of its power, the cause 
of its conflict, the warrant of its imperishable 
stability and future triumph lies. 


[ February 16. | 

The infinite and glorious Founder of the 
universe made man a rational being—that is, 
endowed him with power to discern truth 
when brought into right relation to it, and 
so constituted him as to feel obligation to the 
proper use of his faculties and to be con- 
strained to respect and accept the decisions 
of his reason. He also made him a free be- 
ing, self-determining, so that failing to act 
according to his rational nature he should 
incur a sense of guilt and unworthiness and 
should be held to answer. He alsoinstituted 
definite laws for the government of his life, 
regulating his relations to his fellow-creatures 
and his Maker, and imposing duties upon 
him. These laws were, a part of them, indi- 
cated by invariable natural impulses, which 
were so plain and explicit as to be impossible 
to escape observation ; parts were more ob- 
secure and dim, requiring thought and reflec- 
tion ; parts, and the most important of all, 
were too obscure for his unaided reason, and 
for his most perfect development required 
more explicit expression and publication in 
an added revelation. The general law under 
which he held his existence was, and is for- 
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ever: that under whatever circumstances he 
might be providentially placed he should sin- 
cerely desire to find out what was truth and 
duty, and should use all possible diligence to 
that end, and then should obey implicitly the 
last dictate of his highest reason in view of 
allthe light given. That is the constitu- 
tional law of the moral universe, never re- 
voked and never to be changed—the very 
foundation of the divine government, the 
eternal compact between God and his moral 
creation, perennial in the divine nature, and 
forever voiced in the conscience of man: the 
one perpetual ray that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world, and the one law 
by which every man shall finally be judged, 
and which must continue to prevail over all 
moral beings in all possible exigencies and 
in all worlds from eternity to eternity. 

Now, it will be observed that under this di- 
vine constitution God is the infinite source 
of all truth, whether in nature or revelation. 
Man makes no truth; his function is to dis- 
cern and obey, not to originate. Religious 
faith is the belief of the truth with respect to 
man’s moral and spiritual relations to his 
Maker. That truth is contained in nature 
and revelation ; God is its author and source. 
Itis man’s duty to find out what it is and 
obey it. His reason is the God-given power 
by which he is to make the discovery. Its 
dictate as to what is truth and what not is 
final for him. His responsibility is to be sin- 
cere, honest, and diligent. This met, what- 
ever his mistakes may be, he stands acquit- 
ted ; this violated, whatever his right opin- 
ions, he stands condemned. 

Thus, in the final analysis, we find the 
source of truth is God ; the judge of truth for 
man is human reason ; that which gives au- 
thority to truth is its author ; that which is 
required to give sanction to truth so as to 
make it obligatory on faith and practice is the 
discernment of reason. 

The relation of reason to a revelation, if our 
position is well taken, is, then, 

First : It needs a revelation ; because of the 
fact that it is inadequate without a revelation 
to the complete demands of a moral and spir- 
itual being in that it cannot, of itself—by the 
mere light which nature furnishes—come to 
the knowledge of facts and principles which 
are required to be known in order to the 
completest perfection of such a being; reve 
lation is as needful to these higher wants as 
nature is to the common and lower wants of 
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existence ; it is necessary that it should fur- 
nish the data on which reason is to act with 
respect to some things. 

Second: The truths of revelation, to be of 
any value to man, must, as in every other 
case, come with appropriate signs and tokens 
that it is a revelation. The revelation is of 
no value without these. Its voice is impo- 
tent and its authority #z/ in their absence. 
The function of reason is to discern them, 
and give its sanction to faith. 

Third: Without this discernment and 
sanction it is impossible that the so-called 
revelation should be known to be such, or 
that it should be rationally received or vir- 
tuously obeyed. 

Fourth : The duty of the reason is to hon- 
estly aim at truth, to be diligent in its pur- 
suit,to use its utmost vigilance not to be 
misled, to examine impartially all the known 
ot knowable facts bearing on the case. 

Fifth : The duty of reason, having accepted 
the revelation on what it deems adequate 
proof, is to interpret the revelation and find 
its meanings; that is, it must determine what 
it teaches. 

Sixth: It is the duty of reason to receive 
whatever it finds to be the meaning of the 
revelation, however mysterious or inexplica- 
ble, always with the provision, first, that that 
interpretation shall always have the prefer- 
ence which is least objectionable to reason if 
the text and general tenor of the revelation 
will permit it, even though some other inter- 
pretation of the words might be possible or 
even more natural ; second, provided nothing 
shall be obligatory which is absurd, or, ac- 
cording to the best judgment of the reason, a 
contradiction, or for any reason impossible or 
even so highly improbable as to appear to be 
absolutely irrational. 

Ifany part of these functions of reason be 
neglected, a strict accountability will be de- 
manded. It will serve no purpose of excuse 
orexculpation that the disbeliever and diso- 
bedient plead that they did not know, or that 
their reason was not convinced, unless they 
areable also to show that they were sincere 
lovers of truth, sincere and diligent seekers of 
truth, that they were not indisposed to receive 
the truth, and that their unbelief was not self- 
superinduced by disinclination toits demands. 


[February 23.] 
Whether man has a revelation or not, man 
ust decide. Whether man will accept what 
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purports to be a revelation, man must decide. 
For his decision he will be required to answer 
to the author of his reason, and of the revela- 
tion. He will not be condemned because he 
did not believeand obey a revelation of which 
he had no knowledge, but for disobeying a 
revelation of which, had it not been for some 
criminal neglect, he might have had knowl- 
edge ; or, for rejecting and disobeying a reve- 
lation of which he either had knowledge, or 
of which there was ample means of knowl- 
edge in his reach, and which, if he had acted 
rationally, he would have found abundant and 
adequate reason for accepting and obeying. 
His condemnation will be because in reject- 
ing and disobeying he acted in unreason. 
All sin is in its essence abuse or misuse of 
reason ; and all willful or voluntary misuse 
of reason is of the nature of sin, and when it 
leads to immoral practices is of the essence of 
sin—is itself a violation of the moral law 
which imposes obligation to the right exer- 
cise of reason for the determination of the be- 
liefs of the mind and practices of the life. To 
this law man is strictly amenable, and for its 
neglect, as much as for its direct violation, 
he is responsible. That this is a just law no 
one can doubt with reason. The duty it im- 
poses is for adequate reasons, and it is neither 
unduly rigorous nor capricious. It exalts 
reason to the function for which it was cre- 
ated, and it holds it to equitable obligations 
and accountability. 

The only possible ground in opposition to 
this is to assume that reason is to be ignored 
entirely in matters of religious faith. Either 
it is to apprehend and pass judgment or it 
can have no function. But if it is to be ig- 
nored, that is, denied any function, see into 
what a dilemma we are plunged. If we ig- 
nore reason, how are ideas to be appre- 
hended? If it might be possible that we 
should be able to receive commards or be- 
come aware of propositions, how can we 
come at the meanings of either? But if it is 
the reason which supplies the meanings we 
are to put in the terms, and which we are to 
accept as true, is it not the reason that deter- 
mines what the contents of our faith shall 
be—the very things we are to accept and be- 
lieve? That is, does not faith become faith 
by the sanction of reason? 

From the nature of the case all questions 
remain open, and must so remain. Each 
mind has its own individual and indefeasible 
rights. No rational being can, as rational, 
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accept any creed except on some supposed 
adequate ground. What that adequate 
ground is, it must decide for itself. There 
can be no authority until the authority has 
been established in the individual reason. 
The only service one generation can do to an- 
other is to hand over its best thought to its 
successor, to be reintegrated by being the 
best thought the new generation can attain, 
or to be refuted or modified as the discovered 
need may be. 

It is thus that all progress has been at- 
tained in the past along lines of human en- 
deavor. It is thus that all progress will be 
made in the future in every department of 
thought. There are no breaks in the ladder 
which lays its top against the highest sky. 
It must be ascended rung by rung, and there 
is no rung reachable by man that has not an- 
other above it. 

It has been necessary in times past, often to 
return upon the rungs up which we had la- 
bored long and hard; finding ourselves on 
the wrong track, we had to begin again. 
Motion is necessary to progress, but motion 
is not always progress. Better go wrong in 
the honest endeavor to go right than stand 
still in error. There is hope in effort. There 
are only stagnation and death in unaspiring 
ignorance. It will be in the future as in the 
past. It may be we will find backward mo- 
tion necessary to advanced position. If true 
to reason the outcome will be, after all re- 
turns and changes and struggles, onward 
movement and final elevation. 


Is nothing, then, established? Are all be- 
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liefs to be looked upon with suspicion and 
doubt, liable to be reversed and changed by 
each new age, or each individual mind? 
Must the assault and defense be perpetual ? 
Can there be no finality reached? These 
anxious misgivings spontaneously arise in 
every mind. We weary of debate. We have 
the feeling that some things ought to be con- 
sidered settled beyond further questioning, 
A little reflection will be helpful and quiet- 
ing. 

Truth is settled. It is not uncertain, 
Nothing ever changes it. ‘‘ Theeternal years 
of God are hers’’: the unrest is ours. In 
the nature of the case it must be perpetual 
for the race, however it may be otherwise 
with the individual. Weare not born into 
truth : it must beacquired. Each mind must 
make the acquisition for itself. It is impos- 
sible that it should be otherwise. The ques- 
tions, What must I believe, and why must I 
believe? meet each new mind at the threshold 
of life; and the same process must be re- 
peated as long as the world stands and men 
are born into it. The same old questions 
will emerge in some form determined by the 
age every time, and the same answer and 
counter answer will have to be wrought out. 
New elements will constantly be coming into 
the controversy, which may be either disturb- 
ing or relieving. The struggle implies noth- 
ing of uncertainty in truth, and nothing nec- 
essarily of the invalidity of conclusions 
reached, but simply denotes the normal want 
of finite mind in the pursuit of truth.—/rom 
Bishop Randolph S. Foster’s ‘‘ Prolegomena.” 


ECONOMIC INTERNATIONALISM. 


BY RICHARD T. ELY, Ph.D. 
Of Johns Hopkins University. 


CONOMIC internationalism is one 
EK aspect of a broader social international- 
ism and social internationalism is but 

one phase of social solidarity. 

Social solidarity means the oneness of so- 
cial interests ; it means that the body cannot 
thrive while members of the body suffer. So- 
cial solidarity means, on the one hand, the 
dependence of man upon man; andon the 
other, it means that man can thrive only 
through association with his fellow-men. So- 
cial solidarity is a fact which is a logical de- 
duction from human brotherhood. Haw- 


thorne writes some wonderful words in his 
‘*Marble Faun,’’ which reveal a clear percep- 
tion of social solidarity on its moral side: 
‘While there is a single guilty person in the 
universe,’’ says Hildato the guilty Miriam, 
‘each innocent one must feel his innocence 
tortured by that guilt.’ 

Social internationalism is an expression 
which may be employed to denote the inter- 
relations of men of various nations and in its 
broadest sense the dependence of nation upon 
nation. It is seen in international travel and 
in the increasing number of marriages betwett 
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people of different nationalities. Social bonds 
are extending and the highest social circles 
are to a considerable extent purely cosmopoli- 
tan, The caricature of this cosmopolitanism 
isseen in silly youth who affect foreign fash- 
ions and always in their extreme manifesta- 
tions. One of the purest and most pleasing 
features of social internationalism is seen in 
science, which is strictly cosmopolitan. 
Science moves forward evenly in all lands and 
can scarcely be said to know national boun- 
daries. Every great scholar is familiar with 
the work of all others in his own specialty all 
over the world and in every good university 
library scientific periodicals in all civilized 
languages are found. Any one whoattempts 
todo scientific work without a knowledge of 
two or three foreign languages is laboring 
under a serious if not insuperable disadvan- 
tage. One of the first conditions imposed on 
all candidates for the degree of doctor of phi- 
losophy in the institution with which the 
writer is connected, is the ability to read 
French and German at sight. 

Economic internationalism is social inter- 
nationalism on its business side, when we 
take the word business in its broadest signifi- 
cation. It means internationalism in all 
those respects which we may call economic. 

let us first consider the voluntary move- 
ments of those whom we call business men, 
then dwell for a short time on international- 
ism in the world of labor, and finally pass on 
toa brief examination of economic inter- 
nationalism as it proceeds from governments. 

A quotation of some length will best pre- 
sent to the reader the international character 
ofbusiness. It is taken from a daily news- 
paper of March, 1889, and isas follows: ‘‘ The 
collapse of the copper syndicate and the losses 
of the Comptoir a’ Escompte,* following close 
upon the loss of hundreds of millions in the 
Panama Canal, must affect the French people 
seriously by restricting confidence and impair- 
ingtheir ability to buy of the world’s products. 
Europe and South America, it is thought, 
will be affected more or less, and the tide of 
Prosperity which has now extended all around 
the globe, it is feared, may be checked. 
Whether the United States will be touched 
Tmains to be seen. Boston has lost heavily 
by the syndicate’s failure and our copper 
mines will for some time to come cease, prob- 

*Bank of discount, one of the departments of the Bank 


ofFrance, at Paris, the other two being a bank of deposit 
iad a bank of circulation. 
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ably, to produce the usual output of copper. 
These interests are comparatively small, and 
of themselves could not disturb American in- 
dustry to any great extent. The whole world, 
however, is now so closely connected in mat- 
ters of money and business that we cannot 
expect to have as plain sailing, in view of 
events at Paris, as we had three months ago. 
The situation is clearly such as to arrest the 
attention of the prudent.”’ 

Every modern crisis in business is inter- 
national and that to a continually increasing 
extent. There was a time when one part of 
the country might be comparatively prosper- 
ous while other parts were in deep distress. 
One hundred years ago, people starved in one 
province of Franceon account of famine while 
the harvests in another province were unusu- 
ally abundant. Now all that has ceased 
in the civilized world. Disaster and pros- 
perity both extend gradually over all modern 
nations likea great wave. Sometimes one of 
our terribly devastating crises has originated 
in one land, sometimes in another, but soon- 
er or later the whole civilized world is in- 
cluded in its dread but irresistible prog- 
ress. If you are doing business in New York 
City, the failure of bankers in Vienna whom 
you never saw, with whom you never had any 
direct business connection, whose names even 
are perhaps unknown to you, may bankrupt 
you and sweep away the savings of a life- 
time. 

Events which occurred during our late Civil 
War serve as a good illustration. Manches- 
ter and northern England drew the raw ma- 
terial for their cotton factories from our South. 
The war cut off this supply and produced a 
cotton famine. This caused dire distress ap- 
proaching starvation, on the part of thousands 
upon thousands of English workingmen who 
had never seen our country and had never 
taken the slightest part directly or indirectly 
in American dissensions, many of them not 
understanding the nature of these dissensions. 
Yet the suffering was theirs all the same! 
But this is not all. The cessation of the 
American supply stimulated production in 
India and thus produced important results 
on the other side of the globe. 

Active and progressive business men watch 
carefully the movements of foreign business 
and every time one crosses the ocean, one en- 
counters representatives of large business 
concerns, traveling from land to land to guard 
and advance their international interests. 
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Raw material or half-manufactured articles 
are bought in one land, manufactured in a 
second, and sold in athird. Prices are inter- 
national, and moved by international forces, 
fall and rise together in regions five thousand 
miles apart. We begin to hear of world- 
trusts, or combinations of capitalists extend- 
ing their operations over the globe, and con- 
trolling a certain branch of industry for their 
own profit. 

We may draw two conclusions from what 
has been said : the one is that of all madmen, 
there is no one so mad as the individualist 
who would have each man stand alone in the 
business world ; the second conclusion is that 
in the long run one nation gains as another 
nation prospers and likewise in the long run 
must participate in the lossesof another na- 
tion. The apparent temporary prosperity 
caused by foreign wars is generally more than 
counterbalanced by a subsequent reaction and 
it is atany time in considerable part illusory. 

Still more interesting is the international 
character of the labor movement and the con- 
scious recognition of international fraternity 
on the part of labor leaders, and to a growing 
extent on the part of the masses. Very early 
in its history the labor movement began to 
show international tendencies. Fourierism * 
which is one of its phases, was cosmopolitan 
in character. Manifestly the improvements 
in the means of communication and transpor- 
tation, the chief factor in all modern econ- 
omic internationalism, have been most potent 
in the field of labor. The great historical 
event—and the writer thinks he is guilty of 
no exaggeration in thus speaking of it—which 
gave clear expression to the idea of the inter- 
nationalism of labor and first made it a mat- 
ter of universal discussion, so that it soon be- 
gan to become a real force in the conscious- 
ness of the common man, was the founding 
of the International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion in London, September 1864. Among the 
resolutions adopted these words may be 
found: ‘‘ The economic emancipation of the 
laboring classes is the great end to which 


*A communistic system so called from Charles Fourier 
(1772-1837) of Besancon, France. According to his scheme 
all the world was to be cantoned into groups, called phal- 
ansteries, consisting each of 400 families who were to live 
in a common edifice, furnished with workshops, studios, 
and all sources of amusement. The several groups were 
to be associated under a unitary government. Only one 
language was to be spoken ; the gains were to belong toa 
common purse ; talent and industry were to be rewarded ; 
and no one was to be allowed to remain indigent. 
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every political movement must be subordin- 
ated as a simple auxiliary; all exertions 
which up to this time, have been directed to. 
ward the attainment of this end, have failed 
on account of the want of solidarity between 
the various branches of labor in every land, 
and by reason of the absence of a brotherly 
bond of unity between the laboring classes of 
different countries. The emancipation ot la- 
bor is neither a local nor a national, but a so- 
cial problem, which embraces all countries in 
which modern society exists, and whose go- 
lution depends upon the practical and theo- 
retical co-operation of the most advanced 
lands.”’ 

This International Workingmen’s Associa- 
tion was the product of the brain of Carl 
Marx and propagated socialism of a revo- 
lutionary and sometimes also of a violent 
type. It separated into two parts and one of 
these became the Anarchistic International 
which finally gained a foothold in this coun- 
try and did immense damage to the cause of 
labor. Nevertheless, there was a truethought 
in its internationalism and it brought into the 
world something which, so far as can be seen, 
will never leave it. 

Socialism may be said to be an international 
movement. Quite generally socialism has 
gone so far in its cosmopolitanism as to re- 
ject the just claims of nationality and to sneer 
at patriotism as a weakness or worse than a 
weakness. Patriotism has often been de- 
scribed as an invention of kings and rulers, 
the design of which is to induce the masses 
to cut one another's throats for the greater 
glory of their sovereigns. The progress of cos- 
mopolitanism in socialism can well be traced 
in Germany. Ferdinand Lassalle, the first 
leader of German social democracy, was a na- 
tionalist and a patriot but after his death the 
followers of Marx, extreme internationalists, 
gradually gained in influence and finally se- 
cured complete control of the party. This 
fact is at least a partial explanation of the op- 
position of the German government to social 
democracy. Socialism as such is not the 
movement which Bismarck is fighting, but it 
is a party of anti-nationalistic republicans; 
not the socialism, so much as the cosmopoli- 
tan democracy, is regarded as the enemy. 

International congresses of socialists, held 
from time to time, reveal still this phase of 
economic internationalism. All socialistic 
periodicals also disclose this same character- 
istic. Correspondence from every modem 
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jand is printed and every socialist finds a 
prother in every other socialist wherever he 
may live. 

The latest development of socialism is an 
American product and is called nationalism. 
Edward Bellamy’s book ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” gave the impulse which led to the for- 
mation of the first Nationalist Clubin Boston 
in December 1888. No socialism of a higher 
character or supported by better men than 
nationalism has ever appeared ; and whena 
person reflects on the standing and attain- 
ments of many of its most influential leaders, 
he may watch its progress with complacency 
even if unable to accept all its doctrines. The 
designation, nationalism, is noteworthy. It 
was no doubt chosen in part to avoid the 
odium which attaches to the word socialism. 
It may, however, also be taken to mean what 
itis certain that many, if not all, the nation- 
alists believe, namely, that progress must be 
along national lines and that the nation has 
itspart to play in the development of man- 
kind. Nationalism may be regarded as a justi- 
fable protest against an unpatriotic cosmo- 
politanism. 

But socialism is only one phase of the labor 
movement and every phase of it is interna- 
tional. English trades-unions early began 
to establish branches in other countries to 
which Englishmen emigrated, and two impor- 
tant English labor organizations, namely, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Join- 
ers, have branches in our country and else- 
where. This movement was, however, an 
unconscious, rather than a conscious, inter- 
nationalism. The American ‘‘ National La- 
bor Union ’’ which was a powerful body some 
twenty years ago,although, as the name im- 
plies, distinctly a national organization with 
national aims, recognized the international 
character of the labor movement in its atti- 
tudetoward the International Workingmen’s 
Association, for it sent a delegate, Cameron 
by name, to one of its congresses. This ac- 
tion of the National Labor Union did not 
mean that it accepted socialism, but, as 
pointed out, a recognition of the internation- 
alism of labor interests. The National Labor 
Union strove to bring about international co- 
operation for common ends. 

The order of the Knights of Labor was 
founded twenty years ago on Thanksgiving 
Day in 1869 and was a purely American organ- 
wation, but gradually we find it extending its 
D-Feb. 
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field of operation and founding local societies 
in Great Britain, Belgium, and Australia. 

English trades-unions, the most conserva- 
tive of labor organizations, have at last fairly 
begun to take part in the international move- 
ments of labor. National meetings of labor 
organizations have for some time been held in 
England, but it is only recently that English 
trades-unions have begun to participate in the 
international meetings of labor organizations 
which have several times been held in Europe 
during the past decade. 

Two interesting illustrations of the inter- 
nationalism of labor may be mentioned. In 
July 1885 representatives of six nations met 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., to form the Universal 
Federation of Glass Workers. Their purpose 
was stated thus: ‘‘ To extend their Federa- 
tion to all sections of the globe, until its 
membership shall embrace every man en 
gaged in our trades.”’ 

The second illustration is furnished by the 
London Dock Laborers’ strike of 1889. On 
the one hand, Belgian workingmen refused 
to take the place of the strikers ; on the other, 
of £48,000 contributed to their relief, £31,000 
came from Australia. A remarkable article 
on this subject appeared in the Pall Mall Ga- 
zeétte of London. It was entitled ‘‘The Im- 
perial Side of the Dockers’ Strike’’ and stated 
that the strike had done more “‘ to strengthen 
the British Empire than any other incident of 
recent times.’’ The principle of social solidar- 
ity was made clear to hundreds of thousands 
of workingmen. 

The Henry George movement was American 
in origin, but Henry George extends his per- 
sonal agitation to Great Britain, Canada, and 
Australia and his adherents take it up in Ger- 
many and elsewhere. His extreme free trade 
doctrine is one feature of his cosmopolitanism. 

All this shows how absurd those are, per- 
haps rather how ignorant those are, who talk 
about the labor movement as essentially 
foreign. It is international and one phase of 
it springs up in one land, and another in an- 
other land, and America has certainly con- 
tributed her full share to it: 

Less space has been left tor a discussion of 
governmental internationalism than could be 
desired. The post-office will first occur to 
the reader. We now have a World Postal 
Union, the beginning of a world empire, with 
its seat or capital at Berne, Switzerland. 
Still olderthan this union, isthe International 
Telegraph Union, which, as the writer has else- 
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where pointed out, is prevented from becom- 
ing a world union by the fact that the United 
States has no public telegraphic service. 

International railway treaties are another 
phase of governmental internationalism, 
well-known in Europe. International regu- 
lation of trade-marks and patents and, where 
it exists, international copyright may be men- 
tioned as features of economic international- 
ism. World fairs area feature of internation- 
alism and, beginning some forty years ago, 
they already have become a power in inter- 
national development in many ways; influ- 
encing and promoting especially the inter- 
nationalism of the labor movement. 

The establishment of international weights 
and measures is a noteworthy triumph of in- 
ternationalism, although its triumph is still 
incomplete. The metric system is generally 
used in Western Europe outside of England 
and, if the writer is not mistaken, it has a le- 
gal standing in all civilized countries and is 
used everywhere for scientific purposes. Its 
more extended use in this country is much to 
be desired and it is to be hoped that our rail- 
ways may see their way to its adoption. 

A universal money has been proposed but 
Two international 
monetary unions, however, already exist, 
namely, the Latin Monetary Union, embrac- 
ing France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, and 
other countries ; and the Scandinavian Mone- 
tary Union, embracing Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark. In the former, francs and centimes 
circulate, in the latter, kroner and oere.* 


not yet established. 


* A franc is equal to about 19 cents, and a krone to about 
27 cents. Centimes and oere correspond to the fractional 
parts of these coins, as the cent corresponds to the dollar. 
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Criminal laws have their economic side: ip. 
ternational extradition treaties may be men. 
tioned in this connection. 

The English free trade movement is one 
phase of internationalism and zollvereings or 
customs unions, are another phase. We hear 
now a great deal of commercial union with 
Canada and of a pan-American zollverein, A 
zollverein, or Commercial Union, although it 
begins with internationalism, is likely to 
terminate in an extension of nationalism. 
The German zollverein was the forerunner of 
the German unity of the empire and commer- 
cial union and is likely to lead to political 
union sooner or later. 

Switzerland, some years ago, proposed to 
the other civilized nations of the earth the 
establishment of an international factory 
code, including common regulations for 
the amelioration of the condition of the 
working classes. The official communica- 
tion met with comparatively little favor 
on the part of other governments, and it 
was probably received with as little sym- 
pathy on the part of our government as 
anywhere. More recently the proposal has 
been renewed and it seems to have elicited 
more approval. Whatever may be the out- 
come of projected international factory legis- 
lation, we have in these proposals themselves 
significant facts. 

A praiseworthy agitation for the establish- 
ment of perpetual peace has long been con- 
ducted, but in this article, in the opinion of 
the writer, have been sketched the germina- 
ting forces which will bind the nations to- 
gether in peace and good-will and will put 
an end to war. 


MORAL TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE. 
BY ARABELLA B. BUCKLEY. 


a 
Can the stars’ motions give me peace, 
Or the herbs’ virtues mine increase? 
—Coventry Paimore.* 

Our understanding cannot in this body found itself but 
in sensible things, nor arrive so clearly tothe knowledge 
of God and things invisible as by the orderly conning over 
visible and inferior creation.—Milton. 

ET me beg of the reader not to pass 
lightly over the two quotations at 
the head of this article, for he will 

find in the second a noble and earnest 


*Coventry Patmore. (1823——.) An English poet, 
known best by his ‘‘ Angel in the House.”’ 


answer to the first, though written two 
hundred years before it, and upon this 
answer will be grounded the arguments 
of our Science Teachings, in which we pro- 
pose to consider how far science, or the study 
of the world outside ourselves, can help and 
guide us in the conduct of our life. That we 
want help, no one can doubt who looks 
around upon the turmoil of opinions in our 
day, the breaking down of old barriers, the 
rebellion against authority, and the confu- 
sion of men’s notions of right and wrong. 
The very fundamental principles of religion 
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and morality are often called in question— 
whether there be a God, and if there be one 
whether He is omnipotent and benevolent ; 
whether this life is all, or a preparation for a 
better one ; whether it is best to be just and 
merciful, self-sacrificing and loving, or 
whether self-interest and selfish enjoyment 
are the end and aim of existence. 

Nor are these questions mooted only by 
men who wish to make them an excuse for 
self-indulgence and vice. We live in an age 
of earnest scepticism, when thoughtful peo- 
ple of every class are filled with a passionate 
desire for truth at all costs; they impera- 
tively demand a reason for the doctrines that 
are presented to them, and will act only upon 
sincere personal convictions, however crude 
these may be. The very leaders of knowl- 
edge are sharply divided in opinion, theology 
isnow studied as a science, and points are 
disputed, which in the age of our forefathers 
were accepted without discussion, while the 
rapid spread of scientific discovery has dis- 
credited many dogmas of earlier days, under 
which, nevertheless, deep truths are hidden. 
Those who are gradually tracing out, step by 
step, unvarying law and order in the uni- 
verse, cannot accept much which was readily 
believed before continuity of action was 
either known or suspected ; while those who 
have not made natural laws their special 
study, are pained and shocked at being called 
upon to reconsider deeply-rooted and cher- 
ished beliefs. 

Now all this would not in itself be hurtful, 
if belief was not wanted for every-day con- 
duct. Soleng as both sides are seeking 
truth they are certain in theend to rise above 
the clouds of confusion into the higher re- 
gions where all broken lights merge into one. 
But life consists in action, and for right ac- 
tion men need steady principles. All people 
are not earnest, and even many who are, can- 
not think out their own standpoint, but ac- 
cept the prevailing thought of the day ; and 
tothese people a conflict of opinions con- 
cerning the higher questions of religion and 
morality becomes actually harmful. Per- 
plexed, and weary of the constant discussions 
upon the most fundamental truths, they 
throw aside all belief in disgust ; the better 
minds sink into perplexity and doubt, the 
meaner ones follow their selfish instincts 
without restraint. A correspondent from 
one of our colonies wrote the following sen- 
ence a short time ago in connection with a 
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sad crime which had been committed: ‘‘ The 
great danger in our day is that young men 
have no fixed principles to guide them ; re- 
ligion has lost its hold, and with it have 
gone the,religious sanctions of morality. 
Right and wrong are becoming with them 
mere matters of expediency, a calculation as 
to what will best serve their ends.”’ 

Surely this is a very serious state of things 
and one which cannot be cured by an appeal 
to doctrinal teaching, for the very root of 
the difficulty lies in the fact that the relig- 
ions of the present day have ceased to influ- 
ence many minds. In this dilemma it may 
be well to remember that there are two ways 
of approaching every question, from within 
outward, or from without inward. The first 
of these, the study of man’s inner nature, has 
been from the earliest times the groundwork 
of religion and philosophy. The second, the 
study of the outside world and of man’s 
physical nature, has been the acknowledged 
domain of science. Yet these are not really 
two, but only different methods of arriving 
at one result, namely, the knowledge of the 
laws by which we and all the rest of nature 
are governed. If then the first seems to fail 
us, why should we not inquire whether the 
second will not afford us a firmer standpoint. 

No doubt the higher questions of theology 
always must remain matters of inference and 
faith rather than of direct proof, though even 
these may be made more clear by “orderly 
conning over the visible and inferior crea- 
tion.’’? But our relations toward our fellow- 
men belong to this world and to our present 
daily life, and are intimately bound up with 
the whole history of living beings upon the 
earth. On this point, at least, science has a 
right to speak, and if we only desire to ar- 
rive at the truth we sha!l inquire fearlessly. 

What we want is a clear and intelligible 
basis on which we can take our stand in the 
work of life. If it were true that selfishness 
is the universal law of progress, then the 
sooner we learn the truth the better. But if 
this is not so, we need have no fear that the 
study of natural laws will mislead us into be- 
lieving it. With our limited knowledge we 
may often be perplexed, but so long as wedo 
not overstrain the facts we shall not be con- 
founded. If it be true that the instincts 
which lead us to be just and merciful, honest 
and unselfish, pure and affectionate, to fear 
moral degradation and to aspire to nobleness 
of character, are inherent in the very laws of 
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our being, then we shall find the gradual de- 
velopment of these qualities in the ground- 
work of living nature. In a word, we shall 
find evidence that high moral duties are not 
merely true because all religions have taught 
them, but that all religions have taught them 
because they aretrue. If we can establish 
this conclusion, though much must remain 
uncertain, so long as our view is so limited, 
yet we shall have found firm ground upon 
which the scientific and religious sanctions 
of morality meet, affording a bulwark against 
the flood of scepticism as to all things noble 
and good which threatens to overwhelm us. 

The first and most important lesson which 
science has been gradually teaching us dur- 
ing the last four hundred years is that the 
laws governing the universe are constant and 
unvarying so far as we can trace them. In 
the childhood of the world when every event 
from the rising of the sun to an eclipse or an 
earthquake, was a miracle unconnected with 
other events, it was impossible for men to 
learn any thing of the true workings of na- 
ture; and even long after nations became 
civilized and advanced in culture, science 
lagged behind. The field of accurate knowl- 
edge could only be conquered inch by 
inch by patient observers, and many scat- 
tered conclusions had to be formed and reg- 
istered before they could be united into one 
system. 

Even as late as the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century men still believed that our lit- 
tle world was the center of all things, and 
the sun, moon, and stars created simply for 
our use to give light by day and night ; and 
those who care to examine carefully many be- 
liefs of the present day will be surprised to 
find how much they are influenced by the 
survival of this ancient error. Science, how- 
ever, was slowly but surely dispelling this 
illusion. Ptolemy* in the time of the Greeks 
had accurately worked out the movements of 
the sun and planets on the theory that they 
moved round our earth. Copernicus} in the 
middle of the sixteenth was able, exactly be- 
cause Ptolemy had worked conscientiously, to 
show he was mistaken and that our earth, to- 
gether with the planets, moves round the sun. 


*(Tol’-e-my.) (125-160 A.D.) A celebrated astronomer 
and geographer, a native of Egypt. He maintained that 
the earth is a sphere fixed in the center of the universe, 
and the sun and stars revolve about it. 

¢ Nicholas. (About 1473-1543.) A Polish or German as- 
tronomer. 
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Then followed the discoveries of Galileo,* the 
observations of Tycho Brahe,} and the labors 
of Kepler,{ reducing the movements of the 
planets to definite laws ; and finally, by the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Newton!| 
by the discovery of gravitation explained 
why the planets follow these laws, and es- 
tablished a theory of mutual attraction which 
holds true throughout the whole of the 
heavenly bodies. 

This discovery, which seems at first sight 
to have little or nothing to do with our in. 
ner nature, really gives us the standpoint 
upon which the lever of moral action must 
be placed to move mankind ; for it was the 
thin end of the wedge which has slowly but 
surely driven out the idea of caprice, chance, 
and special interference from the universe, 

The law of gravitation once established 
gave a strong impetus to astronomy. La- 
place? proved that it accounted for all the in- 
tricate movements of the solar system; and 
the mathematical calculations by which 
Adams{ and Leverrier** discovered the un- 
known planet Neptune were founded entirely 
on the fact that the motion of Uranus was in- 
consistent with the law, unless caused by the 
attraction of some unseen body. So firm had 
become the conviction that this law is con- 
stant and unvarying in its action. 

Meanwhile the stars, too, began to yield up 
their secrets. Halley}; and others showed 
that some stars had shifted their places since 
the days of Ptolemy, and that they are sep- 
arated from us by such enormous distances 

*(Gal-i-lé’o.) (1564-1642.) An Italian philosopher and 
astronomer. He discovered the law of falling bodies; 
constructed (if he did not invent) the telescope and was 
the first to study the heavens with its aid. He established 
the theory of Copernicus. For his discoveries and his 
teachings he was denounced by the church and persecuted 
by the Inquisition. During his sufferings he recanted his 
assertions, but is said to have uttered in an under! one im- 
mediately, ‘It does move, nevertheless.’’ He was kept 
in prison for a number of years. 

¢(Bra.) (1545-1601.) A Danish astronomer. He formed 
a catalogue of seven hundred seventy stars and discovered 
the true theory of comets. 

tSee reference and foot-note on page 29 of the October 
issue of this magazine. 

[See note on page 350 of THE CHauTAvQuAN for 
December. 


(1749-1827.) A French 


2?Pierre Simon de, Marquis. 
astronomer. 

§ John Couch. 

** (Leh-va-re-d.) 
French astronomer. 

tt Edmund. (1656-1742.) An English astronomer and 
mathematician. 


(1819——.) An English astronomer. 


Urbain Jean Joseph. (1811-1877.) A 
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that they must be mighty globes of light. It 
remained for Sir W. Herschel* to prove that 
many of them are immensely more bulky 
than our sun, which instead of being the 
center of the universe is one of the smaller 
stars carrying our solar system toward a spot 
in the constellation Hercules at the rate of 
about half a million of miles a day. 

Here, again, we have to give up our pre- 
eminence. Not only is our earth not the cen- 
ter of the universe, but even our sun is but a 
small wandering star among the myriads of 
heavenly bodies. What we lose on the one 
hand, however, we gain on the other, for our 
mind travels out into the universe, and to- 
gether with our own littleness we learn the 
greatness and the constancy of the hidden 
Power which holds us in its grasp. Yet one 
more conclusion remains to be noted. It was 
the elder Herschel, too, who discovered that 
the double binary stars, such as Castor in the 
constellation Gemini, are two separate suns 
revolving round each other. 

The mathematicians took up the problem 
and proved that such stars perform their rev- 
olutions in a definite time round a common 
center exactly in accordance with the law of 
gravitation. ‘‘Thus,’’ writes Sir Robert 


Ball,t ‘‘a whisper came across the vast abyss 


ofspace. That whisper told us that the law 
of gravitation is not peculiar to the solar sys- 
tem, but that we have grounds for believing 
that it is obeyed throughout the length, the 
breadth, the depth, and the height of the en- 
tire heavens.”’ 

So much then for the lessons of astronomy, 
and when we turn to other physical sciences 
thesame truths meet us. In physics as in 
astronomy all discoveries and applications of 
the various forces rest upon the conviction, 
based upon experiment, that their action is 
constant and unvarying, and that apparent 
exceptions are only due to our ignorance. 

Science has been bringing gradually all 
isolated facts under the reign of law, until at 
last all the physical forces, heat, light, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism, chemical affinity, and 
cohesion have been proved to be but different 
forms of energy, or the power of doing work, 
so that when this energy disappears as light 
or heat, it re-appears as electricity or chemical 


— 


*(1738-1822.) An English astronomer who was born in 
Germany ; one of the greatest men inthis science who 
has ever lived in any nation. 


t(1840—.) ‘The astronomer royal for Ireland. 
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affinity, or does work in building up the cells 
of plants or the tissues of animals. In like 
manner as we now know that the planets and 
stars revolve in regular and law-abiding or- 
der in the heavens, so we have proved by ob- 
servation and experiment that the energy 
producing all physical activity is fixed and 
unvarying, disappearing in one form only to 
re-appear in another. 

When next we turn to the material of 
which our earth and other bodies are com- 
posed, the same conclusion re-appears. For 
spectrum analysis has now shown that iron, 
sodium, calcium, hydrogen, and many other 
elements are common to our world, tothe sun, 
and to the most distant stars and nebule ; 
obeying there the same conditions and laws 
as obtain on our globe. Nay, more! the 
most recent experiments made upon the so- 
called elements, in our laboratories, tend to 
lead us to the conclusion that they may be 
but different forms of one original substance, 
as heat and electricity are but different forms 
of energy. 

So we are led on all sides to unity and uni- 
formity of action, and to this we must add 
one more inference which is becoming more 
clear and certain as science moves on—this is 
that the visible universe which we can ex- 
amine, has not been always as it is now, but 
is the result of gradual evolution and devel- 
opment. Even nowspectrum analysis shows 
nebulze in which matter is still in a state of 
gas, others in which stars are apparently 
forming, while in our own solar system 
every thing points to the probable explana- 
tion that our earth and the other planets were 
once part of the sun and have been left be- 
hind, revolving around it and gradually cool- 
ing down to their present condition. In our 
world the history is still more marked, for we 
have the gradual development of living be- 
ings, the succession of higher and higher 
forms in the strata of the different geological 
periods, and the final crowning point in the 
appearance of man in later ages. 

This will be the special subject of the re- 
maining articles, but here let us pause and 
see the point we have reached, namely, that 
experience has invariably shown, as our 
knowledge has increased, that any thing ap- 
parently capricious, anomalous, and irregu- 
lar in the working of the visible universe 
arises only from our infirmity of vision. The 
further we penetrate, the more orderly and 
regular is the sequence we discover, leading 
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us to a settled conviction that the Will work- 
ing behind and in the universe is unwavering 
and constant. As Mr. Herbert Spencer* has 
well said, ‘‘ The consciousness of an Inscruta- 
ble Power manifested to us through all phe- 
nomena has been growing ever clearer, and 
must eventually be freed from its imperfec- 
tions '’—and every step we take leads us more 
and more to conceive of this First Cause as be- 
ing ‘‘ without variableness or shadow of 
turning.”’ 

To allege, as some able men have done, 
that a conception of the nature of sucha 
Cause is beyond our grasp, always has ap- 
peared to me tocreate a difficulty where none 
exists. No one for a moment supposes that 
we shall ever form an exact conception of the 
universe, since every increase in our powers 
of observation and analysis shows that more. 
and more lies beyond, and that it is impossi- 
ble to reach the end. Yet this does not pre- 
vent us from understanding ina large meas- 
ure the laws governing the portion we do see, 
as astronomy, of all the sciences, especially 
proves to us. 

By the same reasoning we never can form 
an exact conception of an Infinite First 
Cause. But those who for this reason would 
deny us a knowledge of God seem to forget 
that the very forces acting in nature emanate 
from God and wuld be non-existent without 
Him. Onno hypothesis founded upon the 


*See foot-note on page 14 of the October magazine. 
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facts of nature can we shut out His ever. 
present action, nor shake the self-evident 
truth that in Him all existence ‘lives and 
moves and has its being.”’ 

If then we can understand the working of 
the laws of the universe even in their lowest 
and simplest stage, we have so far entered 
into the Will of which they form part. Ifwe 
can guide our conduct by them, we must be 
moving in the line of least resistance and 
tending toward perfection. If by means of 
them we can arrive at a better understanding 
of our own infinitely more complex nature, 
we shall in so far arrive nearer to a compre- 
hension of His infinite and often inscrutable 
attributes among which must be those from 
which originated the laws of our being. 

When the poet then asks, ‘‘ Can the stars’ 
motions give me peace?’’ we must surely 
answer, ‘‘ Yes.’’ For in these, the most me- 
chanical and therefore the least complex of 
nature’s problems, we invariably find that 
constancy and stability which are the founda- 
tion of all confidence. As a child in mo- 
ments of terror looks into its parent's face 
and seeing there calm and courage, trusts 
confidently that all is well, so man in mo- 
ments of depression and helplessness must 
surely find rest in the starry heavens, an ear- 
nest to him of the great truth that caprice 
and uncertainty have no place in the uni- 
verse, but that A7zs life, too, is part of a fixed 
and stable purpose, emanating from Infinite 
Knowledge and Power. 
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N. S. SHALER. 


Of Harvard University 


F the student of nature is so fortunate as 
to dwell near the sea-shore or even have 
the chance of occasionally visiting the 


| 


coast-line, he may readily secure a precious 
opportunity of seeing the earth-shaping work 
done by two agents which are not only 
extremely important in the effects they pro- 
duce, but also afford some of the most pictur- 


esque features in nature. Even if this access 
to the sea is denied to the observer, he may 
help himself to understand how waves and 
tides operate by simple observations on 
the district to which he has access. Where- 
ever his field is situated, he may be sure that 


at various times in the past it has been the 
seat of operation of both of these important 
geological agents. Ifthe rocks were formed 
in recent stages in the earth’s history, it is 
more likely to bear the imprint of the tide 
and wave work than if they are of ancient 
date. But old or young, it is almost certain 
that the sea has swung over their surface in 
the oscillations of the continent in its alternate 
uprisings and down-sinkings. 

We already have seen that the force applied 
to the earth’s surface through the action of 
the rain is mainly effected by the fluid waters 
of the rivers or by the solid water of the ice 
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streams. This force is really solar energy 
conveyed to the water by the process of evap- 
oration, which lifts it above the level of the 
sea into the heights of the atmosphere, 
whence it descends upon the earth. If this 
rain-water fall again into the ocean, it pro- 
duces no geologic effects ; it is only because 
itcomes upon the land at a height above the 
sea and thence moves over the surface until it 
attains the ocean level, that it effects impor- 
tant work. Something of the same limitation 
is seen in the action of the waves, though 
formed by solar heat, in the manner shortly 
to be described; they take effect not upon the 
ocean floor, but where they come in contact 
with theland. Any natural basin of water of a 
few acres in extent, even a mill-pond if a nat- 
ural basin be not accessible, may show the 
student the way in which waves operate, but 
it is best to study them in the realm of the 
sea, 
All waves except those produced by earth- 
quake shocks uplifting the sea bottom are 
due to the movement of the winds. If the 
sun were to cease to shine for a few years, the 
earth’s surface throughout would be reduced 
toatemperature some hundreds of degrees 
below the zero of Fahrenheit. The winds 


would cease to blow and the air become 


more unmoved than it is in any cavern. The 
sun’s heat serves to produce the wind through 
the action of a simple feature in the mechan- 
ism of the atmosphere. The heat rays which 
come directly from the sun, pass through the 
air with a certain ease until they attain the 
earth’s surface, where they are absorbed by the 
earth or water, which they quickly warm to a 
temperature above that of the enveloping air. 
No sooner do these vibrations which produce 
leat, attain the earth than they tend at once 
to flow away again into the starry spaces 
whence they came. 

If there were no atmosphere the heat would 
So rapidly go away that it is doubtful if the 
surface would be warmed at ail, even beneath 
the vertical sun of the tropics. Owing to the 
peculiar property of the air, the heat which 
tadiates from the earth passes out with less 
tase than that which enters directly from the 
sun. The result is, the earth is warmed. The 
air next to the tropic lands is warmed ; by its 
gain in temperature, it becomes lighter than 
It was before the increase of temperature and 
80 is inclined to rise above the surface. The 
ss warm air from the cooler parts of the 
tarth presses in from every side and so a cur- 
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rent is induced in which the heavy cold air 
moves along the earth to the heated space, 
replacing and driving upward the warmer 
parts of the atmosphere. 

The student may help himself to a clear 
conception as to the atmospheric movements 
by watching what takes place about a heated 
stove. He readily perceives that the air tends 
upward, while along the floor it creeps in to- 
ward the fire, and so a great circling move- 
ment of all the atmosphere within the con- 
fines of the room is brought about. Any 
large fire in the open air will exhibit the same 
phenomena in an even more conspicuous 
manner, provided there is no movement at 
the time of the conflagration. There is a 
swift current of the atmosphere from all sides 
toward the fire, and an upward movement 
over its surface. Although the currents of 
the atmosphere are complicated by many 
other conditions, they mainly owe their move- 
ment to these differences in the temperature 
on different parts of theearth’s surface. The 
disparity in the heat of the tropics and poles 
is the cause of those vast currents known as 
the trade winds ; differences in temperature 
between the sea and land bring about more 
local winds ; yet smaller variations in tem- 
perature of different parts of land or sea like- 
wise express their effects in relatively slight 
atmospheric movements. 

Let us suppose that our observer first be- 
gan his studies of wave action with but a 
small sheet of water, say a pond, which is ac- 
cessible in all countries. It is well to set 
about his observations by taking an ordinary 
basin of water and blowing on it with his 
breath. In an instant he finds the surface 
beginning to wrinkle, the wavelets running 
in the path of the stream of air until they 
come in contact with the sides of the vessel. 
As far as the principle is concerned, these 
tiny movements of the water are essentially 
like the surface of the sea. Ifthe basin could 
be enlarged and the breath gradually in- 
creased in power, we should pass through an 
indefinite series of these waves until the 
greatest surges of the sea were attained. A 
moment’s consideration will show the ob- 
server that these wavelets in the basin are 
formed by the force which he applies to the 
water by the power of his lungs. The more 
continued the blast of the air, the longer the 
waves run, the wider and higher they become. 

In the open seain along continued gale, 
blowing steadfastly from one point of the 
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compass for many days, the waves may at- 
tain a height of about forty feet from crest 
to hollow, becoming at the same time so wide 
that there are not more than three or four of 
them ina mile of length. It is easy to see 
that these waves run forward through the 
water sometimes with a speed as great as that 
of an ordinary railway train. It is also not 
difficult to understand that in the formation 
of the waves the force which propelled the 
winds becomes stored up in the wave, sothat 
when it finally attains a shore, it strikes a 
blow which it is enabled to administer because 
it has gathered in the energy derived, it may 
be, from a thousand miles of journey over the 
sea, during which it has been growing strong- 
er under constant pressure of the winds. 

We thus come to the important fact that 
when waves strike the shore of any water 
basin, be the basin large or small, they apply 
to that shore the energy which they have 
gathered from the winds over all the field in 
which they have grown. Thus many waves 
which strike the shores of the Atlantic may 
have accumulated the power which they ad- 
minister as a blow upon the land, over a 
field which extends hundreds of miles from 
the coast-line. 


It is not so easy to understand just what 


takes place in the movement of a wave. The 
impression conveyed to the eye is that the 
water actually journeys forward as the wave 
proceeds on its way. This impression, how- 
ever, is an error. The wrinkle of the wave 
runs through the water but does not to any 
extent convey the water with it. Itis true 
that on a surface over which the waves are 
running, the water, at least on the upper part, 
slips along in the direction the wind is blow- 
ing ; but in the deep sea there is essentially 
no movement of the water except one of ris- 
ing and falling as the wave goes by. To 
make the reality of this condition plain, it 
is well to take a strip of carpet and shake it 
so that the wave runs from the shaken end to 
the other extremity of the strip. We easily 
perceive the likeness between this wave and 
that produced in the water, and yet we clearly 
understand that the carpet does not move 
forward in the oscillation but merely rises and 
falls. 

As long as the wave is in the open sea with 
an indefinite depth of water beneath it, the 
conditions of its movement are essentially 
like those of the swinging carpet. When, 
however, the wave comes into shallow water 
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next the land, another kind of movement 
takes place. In deep water the wave is not 
resisted by the friction of the ocean floor, but 
when the water becomes shallow there is fric. 
tion enough against the bottom to retard the 
movement. As the ocean waves are quite 
wide, sometimes having a width of a quarter 
of a mile from trough to trough, the front of 
the wave as it nears the land is generally in 
shallower water than the part which is away 
from the land. The result is that the ad- 
vancing edge of the wave meets with morere- 
sistance on the bottom than the following 
part and so the wave heaps up and becomes 
shorter and higher in proportion to its width. 
Were it not that the wave is gradually reduced 
in size by the friction it encounters in the 
shallow water, worn out, indeed, to a great 
extent by this friction, it would strike so 
strong a blow against the continents that they 
would wear away much more rapidly than 
they now do from the beating of the ocean 
surges. 

When waves start in deep sea they are often 
thirty or forty feet in height from valley to 
crest and have a width of a thousand feet or 
more. When they are come close to the shore, 
they almost always are reduced until they 
have a height of not more than fifteen or 
twenty feet and a width of a few score of feet. 
As the water becomes shallower the resistance 
to the onward-going of the wave is so great 
that the top portion of the surge travels so 
much faster than the bottom part that it 
finally tumbles over in the surf wall which is 
familiar to all who havestood on the sea-shore 
in times of storm. 

Along the ocean-shore when the wind is 
blowing strongly against tie coast, this over- 
fall of the wave impelling thousands of tons 
of water from a height of ten or fifteen feet to 
the strand, strikes a powerful blow, one which 
often can be heard many miles inland from 
the coast. 

Although for picturesque effect it is desir- 
able to behold the action of these surges from 
the shores of the great deep, as before re- 
marked, by acting in a smaller way, they can 
be seen at the margins of any pond. In its 
few hundred feet of journey over the surface of 
the water of the pool, the wind parts with a 
portion of its energy, which becomes stored in 
the waves. When these waves come against 
the shore, if that shore be somewhat shelving, 
they topple over as do the ocean’s surges; 
they strike a blow. After any artificial pond 
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has existed for a little time we always can 
see where these repeated blows have cut the 
earth upon its shelving sides so as to form 
what is called a wave scarf. If we watch this 
action closely, we may see even with wavelets 
a few inches in height how the process of 
erosion goes on. When the wave topples 
over, it strikes a blow hard enough to be felt 
by the hand as a very sensible impulse. On 
ordinary soil, even upon rocks of moderate 
hardness, this wave action combined with the 
freezing which takes place in winter breaks 
upthe earthy material and bears it out into 
the basin. 

In part, this return of matter to the sea is 
accomplished by water taking the substances 
ofthe earth or rock into solution and so con- 
vying them away. This solvent action may 
becomplete so that the material does not ap- 
pearin the water; more commonly it is in- 
complete and the material is evident in the 
formof mud. Looking closely we see how 
this mud is carried away to seaward. Be- 
cause the tops of the waves move more rapid- 
ly than the bottoms, all wave-swept shores 
have an under-current movement of their 
waters which sets off from the coast-line to- 
ward the deeper waters. Wherever a wave 


rolls up on a shore it grinds up a certain 


amount of material. With the reflux of the 
surge this material is carried off to the edge 
ofthe deeper water, the margin of the surf 
belt, where the under-tow, or sea push as it 
is sometimes called, comes in to drag the 
débris still farther from the coast. On asmall 
basin it requires close observation to perceive 
thisunder-tow, but along the ocean the move- 
ment outward next the bottom in most cases, 
is strong ; it extends nearly to the top of the 
water, but practically in all cases there 
isa surface movement two or three feet in 
depth toward the shore and an under move- 
ment from the depth of two or three feet to 
the bottom, which sets outward.* 

While the waves are scarfing back a bench 
against the shore upon which they beat, they 


“lt may be worth the reader’s while to note that many 
lives are each year lost at our bathing places by incau- 
hous persons being swept to sea through the action of the 
undertow, which may be apprehended along any shore 
where heavy surges roll upon the strand. It is best to 
avoid the risks which may be encountered from the ex- 
'stence of this peculiar current, but if the swimmer finds 
himselfborne out to sea by this movement he should take 
pais in swimming back to the shore to keep as near the 
surface as possible. Ifhe is skillful enough to swim in the 
‘Upper two or three feet of the water, he will often be able 
‘oregain easily the shore, while if he allows his body to 
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are building out a shelf composed of all the 
material they have dragged from the land, ex- 
cept such as may have passed into the state of 
complete solution and so be borne away for 
an indefinite distance. Thus it is that along 
the coast-line of our continents there is al- 
ways, where the ocean has remained for a long 
time at one level, a shelf extending far from 
the land composed of the detritus separated 
from its original position by wave action and 
borne by the under-tow and by the movement 
of tidal currents. The larger part of the 
sandstones and clay deposits found in our 
rocks have been formed in such positions, 
when the portions of the continents where 
they are now exposed lay beneath the level 
of the sea and near some ancient coast-line. 
If the wider basin on which the observer is 
studying the action of waves be of consider- 
able size, best of all if it be the sea-shore, he 
can trace in most cases a number of extremely 
interesting modifications in wave action. 
Glancing along a considerable extent of coast- 
line he will probably find that the shore va- 
ries very much in character. Here he has 
steep precipices at the foot of which the sea 
beats. There, particularly in embayed por- 
tions of the shore, long lines of beach where 
the waves fall upon pebbles, or sand, and do 
not attain the firm set land. Watching 
what goes on along a line of such a diversi- 
fied coast in times of storm, he may perceive 
the following interesting series of actions. 
Where there are steep cliffs the waves strik- 
ing against the solid rock appear at first sight 
quite ineffective in their assault. Watereven 
when moving with the speed of ocean surge 
alone, can effect but little destruction on solid 
materials. Looking closely, however, the ob- 
server almost always will note a quantity of 
loose stones generally beaten into rounded 
fragments which are swung with the surf 
with the incoming of each strong surge. 
At times of storm he may if his ear be prac- 
ticed, hear the sharp blows of these frag- 
ments of rock as they are hurled against the 
cliff, sounding above the dull roar of the wave. 
In fact these masses of stone are used as 
battering-rams in ancient sieges or as shot in 


assume a more vertical position the powerful under-tow 
may bear him to his death. Great care should be taken to 
swim in the upper part of the water as near to the margin 
as possible before trying to set foot upon the bottom, for 
the under-tow is generally strongest close to the shore and 
aspent swimmer whotries to find the bottom with his 
feet may thereby return his body to the strong grip of the 
current and be again borne outward.—J. S. S. 
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modern assaults to wear away the base of the 
land ramparts. In time the successive blows 
of these rock fragments against the base of 
the cliffs cut a groove next the sea, causing 
the upper portions to overhang, so that from 
time to time they tumble in fragments upon 
the strand and are quickly made use of for 
further assaults on the shore. 

Successive storms blowing now this way 
and now that, send waves from various points 
of the compass toward the shore, carrying 
away the worn fragments of rock from this 
mill beneath the cliffs, moving them along 
the shore until they find their way into some 
bay where they accumulate in the form of a 
pebbly beach. As soon as the bits of rock 
are reduced in size and somewhat rounded so 
that they deserve the name of pebbles and are 
gathered upon the beach, each wave, even if 
it be of moderate power, rolls the bits about, 
rubs them against each other; sharp sand is 
mixed with the pebbles and as they move to 
and fro aids to grind them to the state of mud, 
which is borne away by the under-tow or dis- 
solved in the waters of the sea. 

It requires but a glance to perceive that be- 
cause the waves act within a narrow vertical 
space they tend to wear down the continents 
to the state of level surfaces and to distribute 
the most of the waste in the form of broad 
plains which constitute the shelf next the 
shore. Thus on the eastern coast of North 
America the waves are driving the shore in- 
land to the westward, by cutting away the 
land and are building on the sea floor a plain 
which is constantly extending to the east- 
ward. If the continents continuously re- 
mained at the same level above the sea, the 


wave and tidal action would gradually wear 
it away leaving a vast shoal in its place. At 
some points where the rocks are of a soft nat- 
ure, as for instance on the southern coast of 
the island of Martha’s Vineyard, Massacby- 
setts, the sea by this moving action is gain- 
ing on the land at the rate of about three feet 
a year. At the same time the shelf corres. 
ponding to this bench made by the waves is 
rapidly extending off from the shore. But 
the continents are constantly rising upward: 
great portions of the submarine shelves from 
time to time are elevated into the domain of 
the atmosphere, forming either broad plains 
or becoming flexed by mountain folds. The 
great southern plain of the United States, 
which includes a large part of the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and the whole 
of Florida, is a portion of such an emerged sea 
bottom composed of material worn from the 
older parts of the continent and recently ele- 
vated into the field of land. We thus per- 
ceive a beautiful contrast between the diverse 
operations of the solar energy involved in rain 
and waves. The rains act to cut the lands 
vertically downward ; the waves of the oceans 
and of lakes, to plane them off in a horizontal 
manner. In a general way the solar forces 
fight against the existence of all continents 
andislands. Left to themselves these solar 
forces would reduce the earth in the course of 
time to the state of universal ocean ; but here 
come in the internal forces of our sphere 
which are constantly at work wrinkling and 
bending the outer part of the earth in such 
a measure that the lands always stand above 
the sea and give a place for the higher forms 
of organic life. 


TRAITS OF HUMAN NATURE. 
BY J. M. BUCKLEY, LL. D. 


IV.—THE MOLDING OF CHARACTER. 

HE foundation of character is nature, 

| the original endowment, or inherit- 
ance. In this, however, are various 
elements, memory, reason, will, imagination, 
perceptive faculties, senses, emotions, appe- 
tites and passions, and the moral nature. 
There is also a great difference in the amount 
of force in different persons, and the rule is 
general that the sexes differ greatly in this 
respect. Energy is chiefly, but not wholly, 


dependent upon physical coadition and de- 
velopment: chiefly, because we see men of 
great original force become weak and inefli- 
cient on account of physical deterioration, 
whether the result of-old age, accident, or 
disease ; but not wholly, because the history 
of the world furnishes many instances of an 
amount of moral and mental force in a frail 
body, which, if not sufficient of itself to dem- 
onstrate the existence of an immortal spinit 
in man, confirms faith and affords striking 
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illustrations of the operation of that indestruct- 
ible principle which makes human beings in 
aparticular sense ‘‘ the offspring of God.”’ 

Some maintain that there is no difference 
between the natural tendencies of different 
minds, while others strenuously defend the 
notion of man’s irresponsibility on the 
ground that he begins life with an irresisti- 
bleimpulse, certain to determine his future 
conduct. Here, as in most instances, truth 
lies midway between the extremes. Every 
parent or teacher knows, indeed every ob- 
server of himself and others knows, that there 
isa great and early manifested difference 
among children, even of the same blood. One 
child of the same parents will be obstinate 
trom birth, while another may be placid and 
acquiescent ; one is prone to exaggeration 
and falsehood from the time he learns to talk, 
while his brother has so little imagination 
and so sensitive a conscience as never except 
by accident to depart a hair's breadth from 
mathematical exactness. One child, even in 
the nursery, is bold, and another timid ; one 
prying, while his playmate is not at all in- 
quisitive. Some children cannot understand 
the distinction between ‘‘ mine and thine”’ 
until they have been severely dealt with. 
Some will soften at the spectacle of a tear in 
theeye of a mother, and others can be made 
tosubmit only by the application of brute 
foree to the verge of cruelty. Some care 
neither for love nor force, but can be con- 
trolled by the hope of reward. 

These constitutional tendencies often may 
beinherited from one parent or the other, or 
be totally unlike either; as in chemistry, 
combinations of qualities not infrequently 
result in the formation of substances that 
have but few points in common with the ele- 
ments of which they are known to be com- 
posed. 

Nevertheless, it is unphilosophical to say 
that inherent peculiarities exert in rational 
beings such power as to determine absolutely 
their future course. Were a child of the most 
highly refined family transported tothe interior 
ofChina and brought up bya Chinese mother 
and father, knowing nothing of its origin, 
and entirely cut off from European civiliza- 
tion—if such a child survived—what does the 
history of the migrations and changes in the 
human race force us to expect? This: that 
the child when grown would in most mental 
and moral respects resemble the adult na- 
lives of China; but that close observation 
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would reveal to any competent observer 
many peculiarities which would readily dis- 
tinguish it from the inhabitants of that part 
of the world. In the second generation these 
peculiarities would be much less marked, in 
the third, discovered with great difficulty, 
and in the fourth, wholly obliterated. In 
Southern Africa, in India, and on the eastern 
coast of our own continent, where the Nor- 
wegians settled a thousand years ago, an 
abundance of evidence is given on this point. 
Therefore, considering how character is 
molded, the original endowments and amount 
of native force and predisposition must be 
kept continually in view. 

As soon as the child is born, its physicel 
wants absorb all the attention it is capable of 
giving, and that attention is spontaneous. 
Cold, heat, hunger, and thirst cause it to cry; 
and inward pain to moan or wail according 
to its intensity. So long as it is physically 
comfortable it is quiet, and spends a greater 
part of the time in sleep. After the lapse of 
afew months interesting changes are ob- 
served. The child begins to distinguish 
faces, to take delight in colors, in a stream 
of sunshine, in objects in the room, in words, 
and in gestures. Soon afterward, playthings 
are introduced, or if withheld, damage is 
done to furniture and to evéry thing within 
the child’s reach movable and immovable. 
Very early the peculiarities of disposition 
begin to show themselves, and it is apparent 
whether the child will be ill-tempered or mild, 
obstinate or obedient. 

To this time the natural impulses have had 
the principal partin the education of the 
child; it has been too helpless to require 
much punishment or serious restraint ; but 
now it develops so much physical force 
prompted by curiosity, is capable of such 
paroxysms of passion, can be so disagree- 
able, and inflict such injury upon itself and 
others that systematic restraint becomes nec- 
essary, and punishment is demanded, both 
for the child’s good and the protection of the 
household. This restraint and punishment 
may be irregular and capricious, accomplish- 
ing little good; or judicious and tempered 
with mercy, while not destitute, if essential, 
of severity, and thus become an educating 
influence of the first order. 

The two primary elements in the formation 
of character are thus seen to be gratification, 
the result of impulse or instinct; and re- 
straint, made necessary by the increasing ac- 
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tivity not yet guided by reason. During this 
time the child is accumulating experience. 
A multitude of sensations are being stored in 
his memory. He discovers that fire burns 
and ‘‘dreads the fire’’ ; that a fall down the 
stairs is not safe; that some children are 
more powerful than himself, and cannot be 
crossed with impunity ; that overeating and 
exposure cause sickness, and that sickness 
has many unpleasant accompaniments. He 
becomes a marvelous reader of human nature 
as embodied in the mother and the father ; an 
amazing system of telegraphing through the 
eye and telephoning through the voice is es- 
tablished. Children learn todissimulate and 
excuse; how to move their mothers; and 
where different courses are necessary to per- 
suade fathers. This is, indeed, the formative 
period. 

Companions now appear upon the scene, 
and the imitative principle comes into play. 
School instruction, both secular and relig- 
ious, the influence of the character and per- 
sonality of the tedcher and the system of dis- 
cipline employed, become powerful factors in 
the great problem of human character. 
Meanwhile the youth is considering the 
causes and effects of things, and sits in judg- 
ment on the actions of others, conscience 
meanwhile asserting the merit and demerit 
of personal conduct. 

The development of conscience I believe to 
be more backward than many imagine. I 
mean by conscience that process of reflection 
and act of decision which, when a moral 
question is presented, spontaneously deter- 
mines, without regard to the consequences or 
to the opinions of others, whether it be right 
or wrong. But, as the mother teaches the 
child to pray, and the father’s example, if it 
be good, serious counsels, and the judgments 
pronounced in the family and by teachers of 
various words and actions that pass under 
review, fill the mind and recur under the 
laws of association, and a great change is 
wrought in the way of looking at things. 
Whereas before this, the child was governed 
either wholly by impulse, or by a compre- 
hension of the consequences, good or bad, 
which might follow an action, there is some- 
thing within, which speaks without being 
asked, saying, ‘‘ Pause, this is wrong,’’ or 
after a moment’s thought approves and per- 
mits. If the youth actsin harmony with this 
voice, ard this becomes the habit of his life, 
he is called a conscientious person. But if 
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he gives no heed to the inward voice, he soon 
becomes reckless and hurries on in the down. 
ward path. 

We may now suppose him to be old enough 
to attract attention as a distinct person: 
heretofore he has been lost or obscured in the 
family life, his parents standing between him 
and the public ; but now he is recognized as 
a member of the community, and those who 
know him, form opinions of his charactey. 
What he has been doing, how he has felt, 
what he has thought, exhibit themselves jy 
habits. If kind, industrious, attentive to 
school or business, loving home, hating dis. 
sipation, anxious to learn, disposed to seek 
the society of the good, interested in church 
life and work, these all strengthen with the 
daily repetition of the acts which make up 
such a life. But if he has gratified his appe- 
tites and become a glutton, already it shows 
itself in his thick lip, heavy, sleepy look, and 
general torpor. If fond of the society and 
haunts of the dissipated, he is recognized as 
the companion of riotous men and wine- 
bibbers. It is thus that the drunkard is 
evolved from the innocent boy. 

If he has learned to treat with deference the 
opinions of others, only great excitement can 
cause him to assert himself; but if from ear- 
liest childhood he has loved to talk of him- 
self and his achievements, and has been en- 
couraged in it by his parents and teachers he 
renders himself odious by the incessant cele- 
bration of his own praises. If from the be- 
ginning he has yielded to his temper, and has 
been in the habit of resenting every thing 
with a sharp word or a blow, and has brute 
force sufficient to sustain himself, he becomes 
a bully; and if weak, crafty and revengeful. 

Those who observe men have their opin: 
ions of them which no theorizing can change. 
They know that one man is not to be trusted; 
another is honest but so irascible that it is 
impossible to do business with him in peace; 
that this man is certain to become intox!- 
cated, and his neighbor equally certain not 
to do so; that one will forgive and another 
never, while another will forgive but cannot 
forget. They are sure that one workman al- 
ways does his best whether wages are high 
or low, and his next door neighbor is faithful 
only when watched ; and so through the whole 
circle of possible manifestations of character. 

Certain modifications of natural tendencies 
must be considered at this stage of the inves 
tigation. Sickness often obstructs normal de- 
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velopment, and causes one who would have 
heen a forceful character to become weak and 
even imbecile. Such results may occur in in- 
fancy, childhood, or youth. Disease princi- 

ly affects the disposition, causing one who 
would have been frank, to become suspicious 
and treacherous ; occasionally it produces a 
morbid tendency to steal ; and so it happens 
that the recovery of children may be a much 
sreater misfortune than their death would 
have been. Where such evil effects do not 
follow, the influence of sickness in diminish- 
ing the force of discipline, causing undue in- 
dulgence, leading parents to refrain from 
“crossing the child,’’ is often very bad, and 
not infrequently ends in the ruin of the 
character. 

Thus far we have proceeded as if the child 
werea mere animal operated upon by exter- 
nal influences, and to a very slight extent un- 
derits own control. This has been necessary 
for the sake of clearness ; but we know that 
ata very early point, how early cannot be de- 
termined, will is exercised. The child thinks, 
reasons, decides. For a while, indeed, train- 
ing proceeds with children just as it would 
withlower animals. It has been remarked 
by aphilosopher, that ‘‘ you cannot cure a 


dog of committing depredations in the cellar 
by punishing him in the davz’’; and it would 
be useless to treat a little child in any other 
way than that which would prove efficacious 


inthe lower animals. The connection must 
beestablished between the act and the pun- 
ishment. Not until the power of reflection 
and choice has been attained, the mightiest 
though not the most violent of forces may be 
brought to bear upon it. 

This gives importance to the next inquiry, 
whichis, 4ve sudden and radical changes pos- 
siblein character ? 

The first appeal must be to facts. Men who 
had been intemperate for years and sunk so 
low that the public had lost confidence in 
them, and cast them out, have suddenly re- 
formed and afterward have not drunk a drop 
ofliquor of an intoxicating kind. Some of 
them are filling important positions in the 
church, in the service of the state, and in the 
business world. Most of them reformed sud- 
denly after trying in vain to break off grad- 
ually, 

At the other extreme, men and women who 
had not been intemperate, but total abstain- 
‘ts, under the pressure of a great calamity 
have become in a short time actual drunkards. 
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Dishonest men have reformed and afterward 
to the close of life been respected and trusted. 
Many good men have fallen into temptation, 
committed great sins, and then having lost 
hope, given themselves over to a corrupt life. 
Even misers have suddenly become liberal 
and remained so. This is infrequent, but 
such cases are known. Mr. Dickens expresses 
this truth in tuese striking words: ‘‘ Men’s 
courses foreshadow certain ends; but if the 
courses be departed from, the ends may be 
changed.”’ 

It is often the case that men lose interest in 
the things which at one time absorbed them ; 
which putting an end to the causes of many 
actions which are no longer performed im- 
plies that the character had undergone an as- 
tonishing change. 

Should it be said that such changes as these 
are not radical ; that the character remains the 
same, though under the influence of certain 
motives the conduct differs, the reply is that 
this, if carried to a logical conclusion, would 
destroy the meaning of the word. Character 
is the sum of a man’s habits, modified by the 
influence upon his thoughts and feelings of 
the principles which in the depths of his soul 
he believes. 

A failure to recognize this, occasions much 
perplexity ; for example, the character of the 
same man manifested in business and in so- 
ciety may seem a contradiction. In business 
he may be sharp and exacting ; in social life, 
genial and kind. Yet there may not be so 
great a dissimilarity ; for what makes a man 
sharp and driving in business? It may be 
the desire to surpass others, or his sense of 
the fitness of things, or his native energy. 
But in giving money the same elements may 
lead him to wish to surpass others ; or he may 
think that in business it is better for all con- 
cerned that he should do exact justice, and 
then having a sense of responsibility to God 
he may give as systematically as he works. 
A man may bea tyrant at home but obse- 
quious elsewhere. A heart-broken wife, driv- 
en nearly crazy by the misconduct of her hus- 
band, whom the outside world considered a 
model of gentlemanly character and deport- 
ment, thus expressed herself to a friend: 
‘*My husband isa street angel but a home 
devil.’” There is no real contradiction in 
these terms. Selfishness was the cause of 
both. At home he gratified his brutal pro 
pensities because too selfish to deny himself ; 
abroad he was polite because he found it to 
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his advantage to be so. Richelieu * was pol- 
ished and placid among diplomats and before 
his sovereign ; among his servants he was a 
monster of injustice, and yet the character of 
his life reveals the fact that the contradiction 
was only seeming. Character may admit of 
great seeming discrepancies of every kind, as 
when a miser under the influence of a great 
appeal becomes liberal, but afterward regrets 
it and endeavors to avoid paying. 

Character is being formed continually. It 
is for that reason that Solomon says, ‘‘A 
child left to himself bringeth his mother to 
shame’’; and a writer whose nameis unknown 
to me strongly says, ‘‘A father who allows 
himself to be utterly absorbed in worldly af- 
fairs; who makes manifest to the quick per- 
ception of childhood that the pursuit of gain 
is the best business of life ; who indulges him- 
self in vices that cannot long be hidden from 
the eyes of his sons; who is coarse in his 


* Armand Jean, Cardinal and Duke de. (1585-1642.) A 


great French statesman. 
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speech and vulgar in his language, or who 
preserves an icy dignity which repels confi. 
dence ; who speaks contemptuously if he 
speaks at all of the culture of the intellect. 
who does nothing to develop the taste and 
encourage the generous energies of his chil- 
dren,—such a father, when shame and an. 
guish come of juvenile ill-doing, may then re- 
member how widely different might have 
been the result if the highest of duties had 
been faithfully performed. If to this negli- 
gence has been added the evil of an over- 
indulgent mother, of a weak woman who will 
not believe that her beautitul boy can ever go 
wrong, of a silly and unfaithful wife, who 
secretly takes the side of her son against her 
husband should he make the feeblest effort to 
avert the impending ruin, you may be sure 
that the ruin of the child is predestined.” 

The foregoing is not an extract from a book 
of sermons, but from an editorial in an im- 
portant periodical, written to point the moral 
of a terrible social fall which then absorbed 
public attenfion. 


End of Required Reading for February. 
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UMAN at heart-core, Browning, thou dost know 
The soul of man in all its various thought,— 
To turmoil of its unbelief hast brought 
The strong man’s help, assurance ; for below 
The seeming roughness of thy verse doth show 
A heart warm for humanity, and fraught 
With burden for the present, bravely wrought 
In scorn of flatterer’s praise for high and low. 


No morbid melancholy thine, no fear 
Of death or ruin to aught true or good, 
No trembling in despair, but firm throughout, 
Courageous, resolute, with sight of seer, 
The poet’s fire, the hero’s hardihood, 
And manly faith unsullied by a doubt. 
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NUMBER IV. 

OW that some description has been 
N given of the manner in which the two 
branches of the English legislature 

are organized, of the relations which they 
bear to each other, and of the functions of the 
chief executive officers, it is time to say some- 
thing about the men who are most prominent 
in the discussion and conduct of British pub- 
lic affairs. It will not be possible, within 
the limits of this article, to enter at length 
into biographical or political detail, or 
even to mention many of the men who fight 
inthe front ranks of party warfare, the sole 
object being to give rapid sketches of ac- 
knowledged leaders, sufficient to convey an 
intelligent idea of their personality, their 
views, and their infiuence. In the selection 
ofthem no particular order will be observed. 
Although he is not now in office, the fame 
of William Ewart Gladstone overshadows his 


surviving contemporaries so completely that 
his name naturally suggests itself as the first 


for consideration. This much will be al- 
lowed, doubtless, even by his political ene- 
mies, of whom he has always had his full 
share. He was born in Liverpool on the 29th 
of December, 1809, and was the son of Sir 
John Gladstone, a rich corn merchant, whose 
wife was the daughter of Andrew Robertson, 
of Stornoway. He was educated at the fa- 
mous school of Eton and at Christ Church 
College, Oxford, where he took high honors 
both in classics and mathematics. In those 
early days he was a High-churchman and 
azealous Tory, having inherited his father’s 
principles, and he detended his views with 
conspicuous ability and eloquence in the de- 
bates at the Oxford Union, which then num- 
bered among its members many young men 
destined to achieve national reputation. 

Soon after the passage of the first Reform 
Bill in 1832, he was elected Member of Par- 
liament for Newark, in the Tory interest, 
having been nominated by the Duke of New- 
castle. His first speech in the House was 
lelivered in May 1833. It was in the debate 
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on the slavery question, and he expressed 
himself strongly in favor of enfranchisement, 
but uttered a note of warning against too 
hasty legislation. His first public offices, 
were those of Junior Lord of the Treasury 
and Under Secretary for the colonies. In 1841 
he accepted office under Sir Robert Peel as 
Vice-president of the Board of Trade and as 
Master of the Mint. He took an active part 
in the Corn Law debates, and was said to have 
been the author of the revised tariff scheme. 
He became President of the Board of Trade 
but resigned office in 1845, being opposed to 
the establishment of non-sectarian colleges. 
In 1846 he returned to office under Sir Robert 
Peel as Colonial Secretary, sitting as mem- 
ber for Oxford University. 

On the death of Sir Robert Peel in 1850 he 
made the trip to Italy, which resulted in his 
contracting a warm friendship with Cavour 
and Garibaldi, and in a marked modification 
of his political principles. Hecut loose from 
the Tory party, but did not immediately join 
the Liberals. In 1859 he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Lord Aberdeen’s Cabinet, 
and at once established his reputation asa 
financier of the first rank, while the charm of 
his eloquence and his matchless powers of 
arrangement and illustration made the pres- 
entation of his budget one of the events of 
the parliamentary year. In the general elec- 
tion of 1865 he was defeated at Oxford, but 
was returned for South Lancashire amid ex- 
traordinary demonstrations of popular favor, 
and when Earl Russell became Prime Minis- 
ter he was made the leader of the House of 
Commons. It was in 1867 that he made his 
famous declaration in favor of the disestab- 
lishment of the Irish Church, over which po- 
litical feeling raged long and furiously. In 
1869 he became Prime Minister for the first 
time, and under his leadership the Irish 
Church was disestablished, the Elementary 
Education Actand the Irish Land Act were 
passed, the principle of purchase in the army 
was abolished, and religious tests in the uni- 
versities were done away with. He was de- 
feated in 1873 on the Irish University Educa- 
tion Bill and Disraeli returned to office. 
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Mr. Gladstone then retired temporarily 
from the Liberal leadership, but upon the 
dissolution in 1880 he again assumed com- 
mand, issuing a stirring manifesto, and be- 
ginning a campaign in Midlothian, where his 
eloquence created a veritable tempest of en- 
thusiasm. He again became Prime Minister 
and carried many important measures, in- 
cluding the third Reform Act and the Redis- 
tribution of Seats Act. In 1885 he and his 
ministry resigned, and the Marquis of Salis- 
bury assumed the direction of public affairs, 
but his tenure of office was short, and in 
January 1886, Mr. Gladstone became Prime 
Minister for the third time, and introduced 
his plans for Irish legislation which resulted 
in the splitting of his own party, and the re- 
establishment of a Tory government, sup- 
ported by the disaffected Liberals. The mo- 
mentous vote upon the Home Rule Bill, 
which was the cause of his overthrow, was 
taken upon the 8th of June, 1886. The pres- 
ent aspect of the question involved will be 
considered in the next article. 

Bare as is this skeleton outline of the great 
liberal leader’s career, it will suffice to indi- 
cate the extent of his influence upon English 
history of the last half century, and the broad 
tendencies of his mind. Although now an 
octogenarian, his mental activity is unaba- 
ted, while his physical strength is preserved 
inamost remarkable degree. In his three- 
fold capacity of orator, statesman, and 
scholar he is the foremost Englishman of his 
time. Scarcely a month passes that does 
rot afford new testimony to the vigor and 
comprehensiveness of his intellect, which 
seems to find no topic too small or too large 
for investigation. Younger men would be 
exhausted by the labors which he undertakes 
as recreations, and the contributions to every 
form of literary, artistic, political, social, or 
scientific discussion which fall almost inces- 
santly from his lips or pen amply justify the 
hopes of his followers that he may survive to 
lead them once again to victory. 

Between him and his chief political oppo- 
nent, the Marquis of Salisbury, the present 
Prime Minister, there is the widest possi- 
ble contrast in disposition, convictions, and 
personal appearance. Mr. Gladstone’s spare 
and wiry figure, and pale, eager face, with its 
broad and lofty brow, strong and flexible 
mouth, aquiline nose and dark flashing eyes, 
bespeak his insatiable energy and mark him 
as the representative of action and progress. 


The Marquis is a man of large, heavy, and 
rather awkward figure, with a scholarly stoop 
of the shoulders, a great expanse of 
rounded forehead and rather heavy features 
set in a frame of bushy beard. He resembles 
arural philosopher more than a statesman 
and diplomat. In reality he is a man of 
many and varied accomplishments, a finished 
and graceful classical scholar, a chemist of 
note, an excellent linguist, a powerful and 
fluent but not brilliant speaker, and a most 
incisive writer. His pen contributed largely 
to the success of the Saturday and Quarterly 
Reviews in their earlier and most brilliant 
days. Born in 1830, he too was educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, and entered Parlia- 
ment as member for the family borough of 
Stamford in 1853. 

In Lord Derby’s ministry of 1866 he was 
Secretary of State for India, but separated 
himself from his colleagues on the question 
of an extension of the franchise. When he 
entered the House of Lords as Marquis of 
Salisbury, upon the death of his father in 
1867, his ability as a debater soon gave hima 
position of leadership, and he again became 
Secretary for India in Disraeli’s Cabinet in 
1874. In 1876 he took part in the Constan- 
tinople Conference which ended in the Treaty 
of San Stefano, and, later on, he was the 
companion of Lord Beaconsfield (Disraeli) at 
the more famous congress at Berlin. In 1878 
he became Secretary of Foreign Affairs for 
the first time, and upon Beaconsfield’s death 
in 1880 he succeeded him, by general accord, 
as the leader of the Conservative party. 

When the Gladstone ministry resigned in 
1885 he formed a cabinet in which he was 
Premier and Secretary of Foreign Affairs, but 
held the reins of government for a few months 
only, having been defeated in his opposition 
to Jesse Collings’ motion in regard to pro- 
viding allotments of land for laborers. In 
the following year, as has been mentioned al- 
ready, Mr. Gladstone in his turn experienced 
a heavy defeat in his Irish policy, and the 
Marquis resumed the authority which he now 
holds. Throughout his public career he has 
clung to the Conservative principles in 
which he wasreared, and always has opposed 
any thing in the nature of uncertain political 
experiment. He believes in the wisdom ofa 
firm, if not aggressive, foreign policy, isa 
zealous supporter of the authority of the 
Crown and of the Established Church, and 
is generally supposed to be averse to the 
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adoption of liberal measures for the mere pur- 
pose of keeping Tories in power. 

The third prominent figure in the English 
politics of to-day is the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, whose withdrawal from the Liberal 
ranks upon the introduction of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule policy for Ireland, led to 
the formation of the Liberal Unionist party 
andthe firm establishment of the Tories in 

wer. His influence is very great, not only 
politically, by virtue of his character and 
abilities, but socially as the heir to the 
great dukedom of Devonshire. He was 
born in 1833, was educated at Cambridge 
University, and entered Parliament as mem- 
ber for North Lancashire, in the Liberal 
interest, in 1857. Since then he has al- 
most always been in public life. After 
holding two or three minor offices, he 
was appointed Secretary of War under Lord 
Russell, in 1866, and, later on, served as 
Postmaster-General and Chief Secretary for 
Ireland under Mr. Gladstone. Upon the tem- 


porary retirement of the latter in 1874, he was 
formally elected to the leadership of the Lib- 
eral party, but wheu Lord Beaconsfield was 
defeated in the general election of 1880 he de- 
clined the premiership, preferring to serve 


again under his old chief, Mr. Gladstone, 
first as Secretary for India, and then at the 
War Office. He thus gained valuable experi- 
ence in several widely different branches of 
the government. 

When the Home Rule measure was intro- 
duced he opposed it because it was not appli- 
cable to England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
he himself moved the amendment which re- 
sulted in Mr. Gladstone’s overthrow. Recog- 
nizing his influence, Lord Salisbury offered 
to serve under him if he would accept the 
premiership, but he again refused this great 
office, although he pledged himself to sup- 
port the Tory ministry in the Lower House. 
When Lord Randolph Churchill cut loose 
from the Tories, Lord Salisbury again offered 
him a Cabinet position which he once more 
declined. He has, however, lent his most 
active support to the existing ministry, and 
in recent speeches has been very plain-spoken 
in his opposition to the policy of Mr. Glad- 
stone, although his personal relations with 
the Liberal leader are entirely friendly. 

lord Hartington is an admirable debater 
and stump-speaker, with a broad grasp of 
facts and a strong faculty of arrangement. 
He isnoted for his imperturbability of manner, 
E-Feb, 
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which is unaffected by the most acrimonious 
debate. 

Lord Randolph Churchill is one of the most 
brilliant and interesting of the younger mem- 
bers of the Lower House, although it would 
be extremely hazardous to predict his politi- 
cal future. His course has been comet-like, 
but so erratic as to make him almost as much 
an object of terror to his friends as to his foes. 
He is the second son of the late Duke of 
Marlborough and was born in 1849. In 1874 
he entered Parliament as conservative mem- 
ber for Woodstock and delivered a maiden 
speech, which was highly commended. 

It was after the disastrous Tory defeat in 
1880 that he began to distinguish himself in 
the House as a dashing debater, who was 
almost as likely to attack his own side as his 
opponents. He allied himself with Sir John 
Gorst and Sir Henry Drummond-Wolff, and 
the three were known, partly in joke, as the 
Fourth Party. The Liberals assailed him 
vigorously and the Tories regarded him 
askance, but he followed his own line, hitting 
right or left as it pleased him and always com- 
manding respectful attention. Ina famous 
letter to the London 7imes he audaciously 
read a lecture to his party which excited vast 
indignation, but did not prevent his election 
as Chairman of the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations. 

After this he was generally regarded asa 
Tory leader, in spite of his youth, and won 
great popularity in the country by his able, 
but reckless and often contradictory ad- 
dresses. In the Conservative administration 
of 1885 he was Secretary for India, and in 
1886 he was promoted to be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and leader of the Lower House. 
This position he resigned after a few months 
in consequence of some opposition to his 
views on army and naval estimates, and 
since then he has conducted himself with his 
wonted puzzling independence, now deliver- 
ing an address almost radical in its tenden- 
cies, @and now uttering a vigorous defense 
of the Tory policy. The elasticity of his 
views has exposed him to the criticism and 
mistrust of both parties, but he is a very 
positive force in contemporaneous politics, 
nevertheless, and is likely to remain on the 
surface as long as he lives. His marriage to 
an American girl makes him an object of in- 
terest in this country. 

Arthur James Balfour, the Chief Secretary 
of Ireland, is only a few months older than 
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Lord Randolph, and has come to the front in 
public life with almost equal rapidity. He 
was born in 1848, educated at Cambridge, and 
entered Parliament at an early age. He 
acted as secretary to his uncle, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, in the Foreign Office, from 
1878 to 1880, and in 1886 was promoted to his 
present position, after serving for a short 
time as Secretary for Scotland. He intro- 
duced the Coercion Bill and has enforced 
its provisions since its passage, with a de- 
cision which has won him the applause of his 
friends and the bitter denunciation of his po- 
litical opponents. His delicate appearance 
and rather lackadaisical manner were at first 
the objects of considerable ridicule, being ac- 
cepted as tokens of effeminacy, but he is no 
longer suspected of that particular weakness. 
The nerve and endurance which he has dis- 
played in a task of exceeding delicacy and 
difficulty, have surprised even his friends and 
mitigated the asperity of his enemies. His 
policy includes a scheme of land purchase 
of which more will be heard hereafter. 

Joseph Chamberlain is another political 
leader whose name is well-known in this 
country, not only as the husbandof an Ameri- 
can woman, but as one of the commissioners 
sent to Washington to negotiate a settlement 
of the Canadian fishery troubles. He was 
born in London in 1836, and for many years 
was at the head of a great screw-making firm 
in Birmingham, of which city he has been 
mayor several times. He first distinguished 
himself by his active promotion of public im- 
provements and a series of articles containing 
advanced views on politics and education. 
He was closely associated with the organiza- 
tion of the Birmingham Liberal Association, 
or ‘‘Caucus,’’ and has represented that city 
in Parliament since 1876. 

From the first he was the recognized leader 
of the Radicals, and his influence and genius 
for organization were recognized by his ap- 
pointment to a Cabinet position by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1880. After his retirement from of- 
fice in 1885 he declared himself in favor of free 
schools and the creation of small tenants and 
yeomen farmers. He disagreed with Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy and has acted 
of late with the Liberal Unionists. 

A few months ago he furnished a striking 
proof of his power in Birmingham by settling 
an acrimonious dispute that had arisen over 
the election of a successor to John Bright. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Radicalism is supposed to 
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have undergone some modification recently 
He isa man of most shrewd and practical 
mind, a thoroughly skilled politician and a 
vigorous, logical, and entertaining speaker, 

Mr. John Morley, who is regarded in some 
quarters as the probable successor of Mr. Glad- 
stone, won his earliest repute in the domain 
of letters. He was born in Blackburn in 
1838 and was educated at Oxford, where he 
took high honors. As a historian, biogra- 
pher, critic, and essayist, his name has long 
been familiar to all scholars. He also achieved 
brilliant success as an editor of various re- 
views, and of the Pall Mall Gazette. In 1883, 
after several unsuccessful attempts elsewhere, 
he was elected member for Newcastle, and in 
due course became Mr. Gladstone’s Chief Sec- 
retary for Ireland. From the first he has been 
an ardent supporter of the Home Rule scheme, 
and one of the most able. Recently he has 
shown a disposition to dissociate himself from 
the most radical wing of the Liberal Party, 
and has avowed himself a firm believer in the 
principle of monarchy, and an opponent of the 
eight-hour system. His speeches are full of 
learning: and models of literary style. His 
convictions are strong and his independence 
and honesty absolute. 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt, another of 
Mr. Gladstone’s foremost lieutenants, was 
born in 1827. After taking double honors at 
Cambridge, and serving as professor of inter- 
national law, he entered Parliament as a Lib- 
eral, and has been constantly in the public 
eye eversince. He isthe author of the famous 
‘*Historicus’’ letters of the London 7imes. 
As a debater he is ready and brilliant, a hard 
hitter with a telling vein of broad humor. 
His opinions, however, are liable to change 
and he is not entirely trusted as a political 
leader. At the present time he is one of the 
most vigorous champions of the Home Rule 
cause, but there are some doubts as to how 
far in that direction he would be willing to go. 
His imposing bulk and emphatic manner 
make him a conspicuous figure in the House. 

Yet another Liberal leader, and, perhaps, one 
of the most promising, is the Earl of Rose- 
bery, who has received many tokens of 
marked favor from Mr. Gladstone, who made 
him Secretary of Foreign Affairs, in 1559, 
when he was only thirty-nine years old. His 
social position and his great wealth, partly 
derived from his marriage into the Rothschild 
family, confer upon him great advantages. 
The Reform of the House of Lords and Im- 
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jal Federation are two of the topics with 
which he has identified himself. He is a 
Home Ruler. 

Space will permit only the briefest refer- 
ence to other prominent public men not hith- 
ertomentioned. The first of these perhaps is 
George J. Goschen, the eminent financier, one 
of the most earnest opponents of Home Rule 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Henry Laboucher, the Radical leader, has 
brought himself into notice by his audacity, 
his wit, and his profound cynicism. He as- 
sails all kinds of abuses with great effect, but 
his exaggerations prevent him from being 
regarded very seriously. Sir Charles Dilke, 


one of the greatest living authorities on For- 
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eign Affairs, is trying to resume the career 
which ended some time ago in a terrible scan- 
dal, but with what success remainsto be seen. 
Charles Bradlaugh, the atheist, who had so 
hard a fight to establish his legal rights in the 
House, has won general respect by his ability, 
honesty, and industry, and is a power in the 
Radical camp. The brilliant advocate and 
Home Ruler, Sir Charles Russell, is almost 
certain to make a political as well as a legal 
reputation, and Sir Michael Hicks-—Beach, 
a former leader of the House of Commons, 
may yet be seen at the head of a Tory minis- 
try. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Derby, Lord 
Granville, and Lord Selborne, great names in 
the past, have probably finished their life work 
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CRITICS AND ESSAYISTS.* 


BY PROFESSOR W. M. BASKERVILL, A. M., Ph. D. 
Of Vanderbilt University. 


N some remarks on the translating of 
| Homer the late Matthew Arnold said: 

“Of the literature of France and Ger- 
many, as of the intellect of Europe in gen- 
eral, the main effort, for now many years, 
has been a critical effort ; the endeavor in all 
branches of knowledge, theology, philoso- 
phy, history, art, science, to see the object as 
it really is.’ When this was written Mr. 
Arnold thought ‘‘almost the last thing for 
which one would come to English literature ”’ 
was this criticism, which he defined as ‘‘ an 
interested endeavor to learn and propagate 
the best that is known and thought in the 
world.”’ Toa great extent this reproach is 
no longer just. Englishmen are now better 
acquainted with the intellectual and spiritual 
purposes of Europe and America, and they 
have a more intimate knowledge of Greek, 
Roman,‘and Eastern antiquity, as well as of 
the life and doings of their great Northern 
ancestors, than at any former period. Many 
English men-of-letters now approach their 
chosen fields of labor with an equipment 
such as was not possessed by writers of any 
former time. The number, too, is so great 
that a paper of this length would scarcely 
Suffice to catalogue the names. Their books, 
Moreover, are exceedingly readable ; for they 
combine German scholarship and accuracy 


*Special Course for C. L. S. C. graduates. 


with French taste and elegance. Almost all 
write exceilent verse, many love music and 
painting and sculpture; some are travelers, 
ethnologists, and scientists, and all are per- 
fectly acquainted with English literature. A 
few examples will give a general view of the 
wonderful versatility and activity of the whole 
class. 

John Morley, the editor of the English 
Men-of-Letters Series, is worthy of a leading 
place among these writers. He isa fine speci- 
men of the scholarly statesman and often- 
times gives us critical studies of a political 
nature. Born in 1830, he was educated at 
Lincoln College, Oxford, receiving B. A. in 
1859 and M. A. in 1873. Like many other 
English literary men he was called to the 
bar, but devoted his time to literature. Not 
only as a writer but also as an editor and as 
a statesman he has won signal success. At 
first he had control of the Literary Gazette 
and then he became successively editor of the 
Fortnightly Review (1867-82), of the Fall 
Mall Gazette (1880 to August 1883), and of 
Macmillan’s Magazine until 1885. His chief 
glory with us, however, as editor is on ac- 
count of that admirably planned and well 
executed series of English Men-of-Letters in 
which more than thirty volumes already have 
appeared. In this series Mr. Morley has 
written only one volume, ‘‘ Burke.”’ 

In politics Mr. Morley at first was unsuc- 
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cessful, failing in two elections and not gain- the continental languages rapidly—made fre. 
ing a seit in Parliament till 1883. Atonce, quent trips tothe north of Europe and later 
however, he became a power in the House came to America. 
and shortly afterward the trusted lieutenant His first volume, ‘‘ Madrigals, Songs, and 
of Gladstone. When the Liberals came into Sonnets,’’ was brought out in 1870 witha 
power in 1886, Morley was appointed Chief friend, J. A. Blaikie, and would have been alto. 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland gether a failure, if it had not introduced him 
with a seat in the Cabinet. He isa firm be- to Rossetti, Swinburne, and others. In 1871 
liever in Home Rule for Ireland and in non- he began to write for the Spectator ; and gave 
intervention in European affairs. .In home an account of his adventures in the Lofoden 
politics he is a Radical and next to Glad- Islands in Fraser's. In 1873 his first sepa- 
stone’s his utterances carry with them most rate book of verse, ‘‘On Viol and Lute” ap- 
weight at home and abroad. peared, and then followed ‘King Erik,” 
His writings, collected now intoten vol- ‘‘New Poems” (1879), and ‘‘ Firdausi in 
umes, appeared as follows: ‘‘ Burke’’(1867), Exile’’ (1885). He began his critical work 
‘Voltaire’? (1872), ‘‘Rousseau’’ (1876), with ‘‘Studies in Northern Literature,” and 
‘‘Diderot and the Encyclopeedists”’ (1878), has since published a charming “Life of 
“‘Cobden’’ (1881), an essay on ‘‘Compro- Gray,’’ bringing out shortly afterward an ex- 
mise ’’ (1874), andthreeseriesof Miscellanies cellent complete edition of Gray’s works, a 
(1871, 1874, and 1877). A new volume from biographical and critical introduction to the 
his pen, ‘‘ Walpole,’’ in the Twelve English ‘‘ Poems of Toru Dutt,’’ about twenty-nine 
Statesmen Series has just appeared and two articles in Ward’s anthology, ‘‘ Congreve” in 
more, ‘‘Chatham” and ‘‘Pitt,”’ areannounced. the Great Writers Series, besides numerous 
His works are chiefly critico-biegraphical articles in the Academy, the Saturday Review, 
studies of a political nature and are marked and other leading literary English and Amer- 
by a ‘‘ sober elevation of thought’’ unitedto ican periodicals. 
‘‘unfailing literary tact.’’ In 1886 he delivered six lectures on Shelley 
Mr. Morley is generally considered ‘‘one at Trinity College, Cambridge. But his two 
of the largest minded, most enlightened men chief works are ‘‘ From Shakspere to Pope,” 
of contemporary England.’’ Asa writer he a series of lectures delivered in Boston, New 
possesses communicative eloquence the more York, and at the Johns Hopkins University 
attractive because sustained. and Yale College in 1885, and ‘‘ Eighteenth 
Edmund Gosse (born 1849) is the literary Century Literature” (1889). 
man pure and simple. He is a son of the Asacritic Mr. Gosse is careful and pains- 
naturalist Philip Henry Gosse, F. R.S., who taking and sound in his judgment, but he 
between 1839 and 1850 visited our part of the lacks the grasp and incisiveness, as well as 
world and made explorations, the results of the broad and generous culture of a Lowell 
which were published ina series of volumes, or an Arnold. 
**The Canadian Naturalist,’’ ‘“‘Letters from Andrew Lang (born 1844), though a typ- 
Alabama,” ‘‘ The Birds of Jamaica,” and ‘“‘A ical Oxford scholar, is a native of Scotland, 
Naturalist’s Sojourn in Jamaica.’’ Hehasalso and “to him Ettrick and Teviot, rivers of 
written on theological subjects and his pub- Scotland, are better than all the waters of 
lished works amount to nearly fifty volumes. Greece and Italy, and the kingdom of Gallo- 
His mother, too, was a woman of great in- way ‘with the smell of bog-myrtle and 
tellectual power, a Greek and Hebrew scholar, peat,’ more than Arabian myrrh and frankin- 
and a writer of devout books and tracts. cense.’”’ Still he is an out-and-out university 
Edmund Gosse’s early life was rigid and man, though he is not so devoted to criti- 
narrow. A kind Quaker stepmother, however, cism as Leslie Stephen, Saintsbury, and some 
opened up a new life for him, had him put others. He first began as a translator and 
to school where the lad found congenial sports his prose versions of the Odyssey and the 
andcomrades. In 1866 his father broughthim Iliad, and of Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus 
to London to earn his own living andthrough received hearty praise and universal coi 
the influence of Kingsley a place was secured mendation. 
for himinthe British Museum. Finding hised- ‘‘Ballads and Lyrics from old France 
ucation so deficient, young Gosse set to work (1872), ‘‘Ballades in Blue China’ ( 1881) 
to educate himself systematically. Helearned ‘‘ Helen of Troy” (1882), and ‘‘ Rhymes 4 la 
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Mode” (1885) reveal the poetic side of his 
nature. Though his poetry all belongs to 
our ‘‘ new-fangled minstrel times,”’ there is a 
charming naturalness about it. He foregoes, 
however, the ‘‘ criticism of life’’ in his poet- 
ryand gives us with the daintiest and most 
perfect workmanship pictures of life as men 
live it, and pictures of the world as it appears. 
In Ward’s ‘‘ English Poets’’ the articles on 
Gawain Douglas, H. Constable, and George 
Chapman bear his signature, and his essay 
on Poe is considered ‘‘ the best that has been 
written.” Another on Matthew Arnold 
shows the spirit of the true Oxonian. 

Mr. Lang is not only a scholar but he is a 
special student of folklore, and in an intro- 
duction to Grimm’s ‘‘ Household Tales”’ 
(1885) he surveys the whole field of folk-lore, 
giving the various theories connected there- 
with, including his own. In ‘‘Custom and 
Myth”? which appeared the year before, he 
propounds a different theory from that held 
by the philologists. His plan is to account 


for myths by the comparative method, going 
back to the childhood of the races. 

In 1886 he began to edit a series of English 
Worthies, brief biographies of soldiers, states- 
men, reformers, actors, authors, scientists, 


and others. His most charming work is 
“Letters to Dead Authors.’”’ In this his 
clear, pure, and beautiful English, his spon- 
taneous sparkle of wit and fancy, his critical 
insight and delicate appreciation are found at 
their best. 

For a while he was in bad health, but the 
number of recent articles in the American 
magazines, as well as in the English period- 
icals, lead us to hope that his health has been 
thoroughly restored. 

John Addington Symonds (born 1840) shows 
perhaps the high-water mark of English uni- 
versity training. He was educated at Harrow 
and at Balliol College, Oxford, where he ob- 
tained the Newdigate prize and a first class 
inclassics. In 1872 he was elected to a fel- 
lowship at Magdalene College and in 1873 he 
won the English prize essay. Like the other 
critics and essayists Mr. Symonds is a writer 
of verse and has published several volumes of 
translated and original poems,—‘‘The Son- 
nets of Michael Angelo Buonarotti and Cam- 
panelli (1878); ‘‘Areinci Figura’’ (1882), 
“Vagabundi Libellus’’ (1884); and ‘‘ Wine, 
Women, and Song” (1884). These are the 
works of a scholar rather than of a poet. His 
greatest work is the ‘‘ Renaissance in Italy ”’ 


(1875-76), a singularly attractive presentation 
of a singularly attractive subject. Medieval 
despotism, the revival of learning and of 
painting and their decay, the rise of modern 
music, the Inquisition, etc., are themes wor- 
thy of the immense labor and pains that have 
been given to them in these volumes. His 
other works are an ‘Introduction to the 
Study of Dante’’ (1873), ‘‘Studies of the 
Greek Poets’’ (1873-76), ‘‘Sketches in Italy 
and Greece’’ (1874), ‘‘Sketches and Studies 
in Italy’’ (1879), ‘‘ Italian Byways” (1883), 
‘‘Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 
Drama’’ (1884), ‘‘ Shelley ’’ and ‘‘ Sir Philip 
Sidney’’ in the English Men.of-Letters, and 
‘“‘Ben Jonson” in the Great Worthies 
Series. These monographs are simply models 
of their kind,—clear, impartial, concise, based 
on due knowledge and always interesting. 
The ‘‘ Greek Poets’’ and the ‘‘ Predecessors’’ 
have no rivals in our language. Few writers 
have the gift of presenting such accurate 
studies in such fascinating, nay entrancing, 
language. 

Equally worthy of mention are Professor 
Edward Dowden, the Shaksperean scholar 
and author of ‘‘Shakspere, His Mind and 
Art,” ‘‘Southey’’ in the English Men-of- 
Letters, and who has in preparation a history 
of Nineteenth Century English Literature ; 
Leslie Stephen, the admirable editor of the 
‘Dictionary of American Biography’’ and 
the author of ‘‘ A History of English Thought 
in the Eighteenth Century,’’ ‘‘ Hours ina 
Library,’’ ‘‘Johnson,”’ ‘‘ Pope,’ and ‘‘ Swift’ 
in English Men-of-Letters, and many other 
valuable works ; Frederic Harrison, the brill- 
iant Positivist essayist; Richard Hutton, 
clear, sound, and orthodox ; Saintsbury, Jebb, 
Mahaffy, and especially Stoppford Brooke, 
whose incomparable ‘‘Primer of English 
Literature’’ contains the best criticism to be 
found within such compass in the language. 
But the remainder of this article must be 
given to one who rises above and sits alto- 
gether apart from all the rest, a veritable . 
king of men,—John Ruskin. 

‘‘The greatest living master of English 
prose’’ was bornin London in 1819. In Fors 
Clavigera and in ‘‘ Praeterita,’’ Ruskin has 
given us pictures of his home life and we can 
see him reading the Bible through from be- 
ginning to end with his mother, omitting 
nothing, slurring nothing—“‘‘the one essential 
part of my education,’’ he says in after 
years—and can get further insight into that 
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home life, where, ‘‘ peace, obedience, and 
faith’’ were instilled and where ‘‘the habit 
of fixed attention with both eyes and mind”’ 
was formed. We read of the travels with 
his father over England and of the first jour- 
ney to Italy, of his first acquaintance with 
Turner’s pictures, through Rogers’ ‘‘ Italy,” 
of the gentleman-commoner at Oxford, and 
all the interesting events of the great man's 
early life, as he has told them himself in his 
own inimitable style and manner. His first 
book, ‘‘ Modern Painters’’ (1843), took the 
world by storm, and, as is usual in such 
cases, it met with fierce opposition. But 
allied to genius and profound conviction 
there was in Ruskin ‘‘an imperturbable and 
magnificent self-conceit’’ which met thunder 
with thunder. Forthe editor of Blackwood's 
Magazine, which was especially severe on 
the ‘‘Oxford Graduate,’’ as Ruskin signed 
himself, he solicited ‘‘ the respect due to hon- 
est, hopeless, helpless imbecility.’’ This 


work brought about a complete revolution in 
modern art and the estimation of artistic 
qualities. Begun in vindication of the fame 
and genius of a Turner, it grew into an acute 
analysis of truth in painting and a rigorous 
comparison of the old masters with the 


modern English landscape painters. Twenty 
years were spent on it before it grew from one 
to five volumes—‘‘ undoubtedly the greatest 
critical treatise ever written on art and one 
might say on literature and nature as well.’’ 

Meanwhile he was busy on other great 
works, ‘‘ The Seven Lamps of Architecture,”’ 
‘*The Stones of Venice,’’ in which he aims 
to show that ‘‘all great architecture is the 
exponent of national virtue, and all debased 
architecture that of national vice and shame.”’ 
It will thus be seen that even in art Mr. 
Ruskin is first of all a moralist and in his 
studies he became convinced that all true art 
was identical with truth—‘‘ that an appreci- 
ation of the truth in art reveals to him who 
has it the truth in every thing.”’ 

For a long time Ruskin was in doubt 
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whether to give himself to the church or to 
art. The latter at first prevailed; but since 
1860 his true position has been higher than 
that of art critic. He has become a moralist 
and a reformer and his passionate love of 
humanity has controlled his life and his 
writings. Ruskin has been described by one 
who knew him intimately as ‘‘a man reared 
and molded in the straightest Puritanism, 
abhorring uncleanness of all kinds, gener- 
ous to extravagance, moved by the noblest 
humanitarian impulses, morbidly averse to 
any thing that partakes of sensuality, and 
responsive as a young girl to appeals to his 
tenderness and compassion.’’ These facts 
must be kept in mind by those who wish to 
understand his life or to comprehend his 
writings. His pen is devoted chiefly to 
social and educational subjects ; his wealth to 
endowing museums, opening art schools, 
establishing improved dwellings for the poor, 
aiding young men and young women to get 
educations, founding an ideal community, 
helping the suffering. Of $800,000 inherited 
from his father only $60,000 remain. His 
later writings, ‘‘the legions of little books 
with parody-provoking titles,’’ need not be 
cited. The beautiful ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” 
is worthy of exception, if for no other reason, 
because it inspired that noble discourse en- 
titled ‘‘The Queen’’ in R. Heber Newton's 
‘‘Womanhood.”’ It is in this respect that 
Ruskin is at his best—as an inspirer. He is 
a great writer, ‘‘ fresh, eloquent, audacious,” 
and his readers feel a fertilizing element 
flung into their minds, one of nature's seeds 
which must bear fruit. In no one’s writings 
since Shakspere are there so many of these 
complete, well-rounded thoughts, perfect in 
themselves, yet shining most brightly in their 
original setting ; with one of these ‘‘ precious 
thoughts’’ we commend him to our readers: 
‘* Not with the skill of an hour, nor of a life, 
nor of acentury, but with the help of num- 
berless souls, a beautiful thing must be 
done.”’ 
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HOW SICKNESS WAS PREVENTED AT JOHNSTOWN. 


BY GEO. G. GROFF, M. D., LL. D. 
Member of the State Board of Health. 


In less than fifteen minutes, the cruel, 

resistless, destroying wave came and 
passed, having leveled the busy mart which 
supplied the wants of 30,000 people ; and in 
the same brief time, at the very lowest esti- 
mate, 3,000 human beings perished, and 5,000 
more were rendered homeless. Ten million 
dollars worth of property was destroyed, and 
where a few hours before had stood beautiful 
towns and villages, was a desolate waste cov- 
ered with broken houses, furniture, forest 
trees, carcasses of domestic animals, dead 
bodies of human beings, bowlders from the 
mountains, sand, mud, slime, all in inextri- 
cable confusion. It is not possible for pen to 
describe the condition of the Conemaugh 
Valley after the waters receded. 

In some places, as at Woodvale, the whole 
town was obliterated and nothing but a plain 
ofclean sand and coarse gravel remained. 
At Franklin, the town disappeared, and the 
river changed its course so as to form a new 
channel where the town had formerly stood. 
At Johnstown, the mighty wave divided into 
three great branches, each of which swept 
forward like a besom of destruction leveling 
every thing in its course. Where on the 
higher ground the houses were not absolutely 
destroyed, they were filled with mud and 
slime, in some cases to the third story ; while 
the yards, streets, and alleys were filled with 
trees, broken timbers, and other débris to the 
second stories. No house which the water 
entered was left fit for human occupancy. 
The mud was everywhere; many human 
bodies had lodged in the cellars, and dead 
horses even were found in the parlors of pri- 
vate residences. At Millville every house, 
except the school-house, was demolished and 
carried off. At Kernville, a great reflex 
wave, twenty feet high, was hurled back 
from the stone bridge, and picking up in its 
course the frame buildings of the inhabitants, 
broke them up, overturned and mixed them 
together in the most complex manner, and 
burying in the wreck hundreds of human 

les. Some frame houses, escaping de- 
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struction, floated with their occupants prob- 
ably not less than two miles, and then came 
to rest in a secure place, with all the inmates 
saved, but unfortunately this was not often 
the case. 

To give an exact idea of the destruction 
wrought, the State Board of Health made a 
Sanitary Survey in June which reported the 
number of lost and homeless. 

It is very difficult to ascertain the exact 
loss of life. The earliest estimates placed it 
at about 10,000. The Board of Inquiry, after 
a very careful study of the lists of sur- 
vivors, placed the loss at 6,111. Later a 
census taken for a local directory fixed it at 
not less than 3,500. However, less than 3,000 
bodies have been recovered, and though there 
is reported a list of 400 missing it is now 
thought that the loss of life is between 3,000 
and 3,500. Bodies were recovered almost 
daily until December the 1st, when the work 
of searching for them ceased. Yet near the 
close of November, as many as four bodies 
were found in a single day. 

The loss of property as reported by the 
Committee of Inquiry on August 16th, was 
$6,698,887. This is exclusive of ptivate cor- 
porations, borough, school, and church prop- 
erty. If these latter items are included the 
total money loss will not be far from ten mil- 
lion dollars. 

To relieve the unfortunate inhabitants of 
the devastated valley, contributions of food 
and clothing, and medicines began at once to 
flow in from all portions of the world in un- 
precedented volume. The contributions of 
money amounted to about $3,600,000, and are 
still being reported, while of clothing, bed 
clothing, food, medicines, and other neces- 
saries of life to the estimated value of $400,000. 

Organized bodies of men began to arrive 
on Saturday, the day following the disaster. 
They came at first on foot and by private con- 
veyance, until the railroads were re-opened, 
when from all the neighboring cities and 
towns, they came by hundreds and by thou- 
sands. Men and women offered their personal 
services from Maine on the east and from 
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Kansas on the west. By Saturday night, 
with few exceptions, the survivors had all 
been fed and clothed and put into dry gar- 
ments. There were, however, persons found 
alive in the wreck on the Thursday and Fri- 
day following the disaster. 

To fully comprehend the cause of so great 
destruction, and the difficulties of the work of 
clearing the wreck, it is necessary to under- 
stand something of the geography of the re- 
gion. The district which has become known 
to the world as ‘‘Johnstown”’ consists of 
some thirty boroughs and villages along and 
on both sides of the Conemaugh and Stony 
Creek Rivers, and mostly near their junction. 
The total population as determined by a cen- 
sus taken just before the flood was about 
30,000. The population of the flooded vil- 
lages was 26,326. 

The river valley is very narrow and asa 
consequence wherever there was a small 
level spot, there a village sprung up. After 
the flood, the bridges were all gone, and 
the narrow roads connecting the different 
towns were found to be utterly impassable. 
Hence, while the waters remained high, com- 
munication was had with the different places 
with the greatest difficulty, and these diffi- 
culties were increased because the work of 
relief was largely in the hands of strangers 
who could not locate the different places 
when one of them was reported to be in need 
of any thing. This condition of things lasted 
for more than a week and was finally relieved 
by the erection of a number of pontoon 
bridges by the United States Government. 

The cause of the disaster was the breaking 
of adam on the South Branch of the Cone- 
maugh, and some ten or twelve miles above 
Johnstown, and two miles from South Fork 
village. This dam was constructed of loose 
earth and stones. It was about 4oo feet long, 
72 feet high, 72 feet wide at the base, and 20 
feet wide at the top. There was no stone 
work in the dam, the sides were not protected 
in any way from erosion, it was simply a 
great embankment of earth. The area cov- 
ered with water was some 5ooacres. As a 
safety-valve there was a sluice way on one 
side of the dam. However, after the lapse of 
years men grew careless, the sluice way was 
closed with wire gratings to prevent the es- 
cape of fish in times of high water, and it is 
reported that the center of the dam had set- 


tled a number of feet. Then after nine years | 


came the unprecedented rain-fall of May 30 


and 31. For the 24 hours preceding the 
breaking of the dam, this fall equaled § 
inches, an amount most phenomenal. The 
waters arose, flowed over the breast, and ina 
short time this gave way, with the terrible 
result known to the world. 

Few of the people had ever seen the dam, 
It was in the mountains away from the pub- 
lic highways ; moreover, it was on private 
property, to which the general public did not 
have access. Those who did know its nature 
recognized their danger, but the number of 
these persons was very small, and they did 
not invoke the aid of the law. 

When word was dispatched that the dam 
was breaking, word was sent to Johnstown, 
but there were zineteen other towns in the 
track of the waters also; moreover, at Johns- 
town there was a flood of no less than /en 
feet of water in the streets nearly all of the 
fated day. News could not be sent over the 
town. If it had been sent, the people could 
not have escaped. If the dam had broken at 
a time of low water it would have done com- 
paratively little damage. It had so broken 
once or twice, and this also reassured the 
residents who knew these facts. 

The waters of the flood before the dam 
broke arose to such a height for two reasons: 
(1) The natural narrow channels of the Cone- 
maugh and Stony Creek had been filled up 
with cinders from the iron works and with 
other rubbish ; (2) the waters were impeded at 
the stone railroad bridge which is below the 
junction of the two streams. This bridge is 
built of seven arches, but three of these have 
been filled in with cinders and earth, leaving 
only four arches to transmit the waters. 
Under one of these arches passes a street rail- 
way. On the day of the flood a small log 
boom up the Stony Creek had burst and the logs 
and a dislodged bridge greatly interfered with 
the passage of the waters. It is a fact of in- 
terest, however, that up to the time the dam 
broke, but a single life had been lost in the 
valley by drowning, and this was the result 
of carelessness. 


WORK DONE BY THE STATE BOARD OF 
HEALTH. 

The work of caring for the living and the 
rescuing of dead bodies was at once begun 
by the survivors at Johnstown, and the other 
villages, under the direction of a citizens’ 
committee, aided by the relief corps which 
came in from the surrounding country and 
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towns. Later, the direction of affairs passed 
into the hands of the Pittsburgh Relief Com- 
mittee, but finally all the work of relief was 
turned at once to the state, under the direc- 
tion of the State Board of Health. On June7 
Johnstown and vicinity was declared a nui- 
sance prejudicial to the public health, and 
sanitary work was formally undertaken by 
thestate and continued until October 12, 
during which time from 500 to 3,000 men and 
several hundred teams were employed at a to- 
talexpense to the state of about $400,000. 
Asthe State Board of Health receives but 
$2,000 a year from the legislature for sanitary 
work, it became necessary for the Governor 
tosecure the large sums needed, which he 
did with promptness. The work of clearing 
away the wreck was done under the direction 
of the Adjutant-General of the state who 
acted as the Governor's agent. 

Inthe course of this work the state as- 
sumed the recovery, care, and burial of the 
dead. This work was done with great care 
and propriety. All carcasses of domestic an- 
imals, estimated at 2,000, were burned as soon 
as possible. Free transportation was fur- 


nished to all flood sufferers who desired to 
leave the place for a time, and to hundreds 


who came to labor in the different relief 
corps. All the débris, trees, houses, logs, 
ete., encumbering the streets, was removed in 
the search for dead bodies, as also much of 
the sand and mud, which in places was from 
six to ten feet deep. The mud was also 
cleaned off lots where numbers of dead bodies 
were lodged. Great quantities of disinfect- 
ants were constantly used wherever it was 
thought they would be of value. On oneday 
orders were given for $10,000 worth ot disin- 
fectants. Numerous depots were established 
inevery devastated district for the tree dis- 
tribution of these disinfectants, and for the 
instruction of the people in their use. Their 
liberal use was of great value in re-assuring 
the people that something was being done for 
their preservation. 

About one hundred public privies were 
built and daily disinfected. These when 
abandoned were thoroughly cleansed and the 
pits disinfected. All the camps of -citizens, 
laborers, and soldiers were daily inspected 
aud kept in good sanitary condition. The 
water supply of the whole district was kept 
under daily surveillance and frequent analyses 
were made. Dangerous wells and springs 
when discovered were closed. About 1,300 
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cellars were cleaned and disinfected. It was 
at first thought that the citizens could dothis 
themselves, but later the state undertook the 
work. Many dead bodies were found in cel- 
lars. The beds of the rivers were dredged 
and cleansed to an extent sufficient to permit 
the sewers to discharge freely. The mouths 
of many of these had been silted shut. The 
peace of the region was maintained by sev- 
eral companies of the National Guards of 
Pennsylvania. The number of these men 
present varied from 400 to 100. These re- 
lieved the district of the necessity of large 
bodies of local police. For one month all liq- 
uor licenses were suspended, and during this 
time the order in the whole region was nearly 
perfect. This much cannot be said after the 
sale of intoxicants again was permitted. 

A careful and exhaustive sanitary survey 
of the whole devastated region was made at 
an early date after the disaster. This survey 
showed for each house not destroyed, the 
number of rooms in the house, the number of 
families in it, number of males, females, and 
of children; the condition of the cellar, 
kitchen, living rooms ; the source, condition, 
and amount of the water supply; the drain- 
age, the privy, yard, stable, and surround- 
ings of the house. 

Some of the statistics of this survey may 
here prove interesting. There were found 
2,665 houses remaining in a habitable con- 
dition or soon to be re-occupied ; 18,602 per- 
sons were found living in the devastated dis- 
trict against 26,326 before the flood, a loss of 
7,724. The rooms to each house averaged 
5.2; people to each house, 6.8; people to a 
room, 1.3. The minimum number of rooms 
to a house was 4.2 in Conemaugh. The max- 
imum number of people to a house was 8.4 in 
Moxham, and the minimum in Ninevah, 4.9. 
Neither of these places suffered in the flood. 
The minimum number of people to a room 
was .8in Ninevah, and the maximum 1.6 in 
Woodvale. It was believed that most of the 
people were supplied with mountain water 
drawn from the hydrants, but the survey 
showed 1,783 houses supplied with hydrant 
water, 671 with well water, and 211 with 
spring water. It may be remarked that most 
of the sickness during the summer was among 
those who used the water from wells and 
springs. Four hundred eighty-one cellars 
needed immediate cleaning, and 253 privies 
were found in a very bad condition. The 
number of sick persons found was 193 or only 
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one per cent of the population. Ofthese cases, 
54 were measles and 7 consumption. Only 
three cases of nervous prostration were dis- 
covered by the inspectors while making this 
survey. The whole showing of the survey 
after the great exposure is certainly wonder- 
ful. At onetime, a few days after the flood, 
there were actually more physicians present 
from a distance than there were patients ; but 
at that time, people who had been sick for 
weeks were walking about as though well, 
the intense mental strain keeping them up. 

The whole region was divided into ten dis- 
tricts and over each of these a local physician 
was placed as inspector. He reported daily 
and was given to understand that he was held 
responsible for the general good health of his 
district. There was also an inspector of camps 
and of morgues and burial places. These, 
too, reported daily. The inspectors reported 
each night the need of food, clothing, shelter, 
medicines, and medical attention, if such ex- 
isted, and each received early the next morning 
his orders forthe day. In this way, the State 
Board of Health knew each evening the ex- 
act condition of affairs in the valley. Not- 


withstanding the assurances given to the 
press that the general health was excellent 


and no signs of any epidemic sickness could 
be discerned by the Board of Health, a num- 
ber of daily journals, which had a largecircu- 
lation in the region, published very exagger- 
ated accounts of the sickness present, and 
that the whole region was threatened with 
pestilence which doubtless would follow the 
flood. These statements appearing for sever- 
al days, and each time in a more exaggerated 
form; the people were becoming alarmed, and 
it became necessary to issue bulletins from 
time to time, which stated the exact condition 
of the public health. After a few of these 
had been issued, the papers ceased their dan- 
gerous course. 

Besides the health bulletins the Board is- 
sued from time to time circulars of informa- 
tion to the people, giving them instruction as 
to what should be done to preserve health in 
the great emergency. These were kindly re- 
ceived, and the directions generally followed 
so far as was found practical. 

The country below Johnstown also needed 
protection, and for this purpose the river was 
patrolled on both banks down to the Ohio 
line. The drift piles were torn open, human 
bodies were rescued, and the carcasses of do- 
mestic animals were burned. The work of 
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the state was completed by the commission 
which the Governor appointed to distribute 
the vast sum of money which had come from 
all portions of the world for the sufferers. This 
last work was a most difficult one, and has 
not yet, Decethber 1, 1889, been completed. 


AIDS TO THE STATE WORK. 

In the work above enumerated, the state re- 
ceived great aid from the citizens of Johnstown 
who forgetting the loss of property and 
friends, fell bravely to work to re-establish 
their homes; also trom the thousands who 
came in the relief corps; the railroads, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, the 
manufacturers of disinfectants, the United 
States Government, by sending its pontoon 
bridges and disinfectants, the State of Ohio, 
by sending tents for those without shelter, 
the Health Departments of Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, the Children’s Aid Society of 
Pennsylvania, by caring for all orphans, and 
especially by the Red Cross Association 
which at all times stood ready to care for the 
sick and suffering. The writer in behalf of 
the State Board of Health cannot commend 
too highly this society to all who may desire 
to relieve the suffering ; except for its agents 
at Johnstown, there would have been much 
more suffering than there was. 


THE RESULT. 

It is the province of a Board of Health so to 
modify unsanitary conditions, as to preserve 
in so far as this is possible, the general good 
health of the people. Inthe Conemaugh val- 
ley, to this date, this work has been accom- 
plished to an eminent degree. Although ty- 
phoid fever, diphtheria, and measles, existed 
before the flood, these diseases never spread 
and never became epidemic. Even the sick- 
ness which would reasonably have been ex- 
pected to appear from the great exposure to 
wet and cold, and from great mental strain, 
appeared in many less cases than was antici- 
pated. Some of the worst cases of sickness 
occurring in the valley during the past sum- 
mer were in the villages which were not dev- 
astated. The people were crowded, not all 
well sheltered, subject to the changes of diet 
and to great distress, and yet bore up under 
it all most bravely. 


LESSONS FOR THE FUTURE. 


From the standpoint of the sanitarian, and 
from the experiences at Johnstown, what are 
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the matters to receive attention when great 
yational calamities have occurred? These 
may come from pestilence, fire, earthquakes, 
floods, famine, war. 

In the past, pestilence too often has fol- 
lowed these great calamities of the human 
race. To-day sanitary science stands ready 
toprevent pestilence. How? 1. The whole 
region must be divided into convenient dis- 
tricts and over each a competent sanitarian 
(best a local physician) must be placed, and 
he must be held accountable for the general 
health of his own district. He must report 
daily the condition and needs ofthe people in 
his district, and not fail to note the need of 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical attend- 
ance, if such need exists. 2. The dead must 
be gathered and buried as speedily as possi- 
ble. For the purpose of future identification 
careful descriptions should be taken, and the 
bodies buried in their own clothes, that iden- 
tification may be practical on disinterment. 
Morgues and burial places must be in charge 
ofacompetent sanitary inspector. 3. A lib- 
eral supply of disinfectants should be ordered 
at once, and freely used, even early after the 
disaster. The moral effect of disinfectants is 
good. 4. The drinking water should be ex- 
amined at once, and kept under constant sur- 
veillance. At such times polluted waters can- 
not be tolerated. 5. The district may be par- 
tially depopulated, by offering free transpor- 
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BY MAURICE 


NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN. 

None of his essays Emerson says, “If 
| your subject do not appear to you the 

flower of the world at this moment, you 
have not rightly chosen it.’’ In time of great 
popular excitement when the blood of the 
people is at fever heat, the poet’s imagina- 
tion is apt to choose rightly. It is said that 
allthe world loves a lover ; but the thought 
isnot fully rounded without adding that all 
the world doubly loves a good fighter. When 
the imagination is highly wrought, the fight- 
inghumor is not far away; love and war 
touch elbows as they walk. Love songs and 


, Warsongs are very closely related and are 


found associated in every literature of the 
World. From the songs of the old Bible 
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tation to the women and children. 6. The 
sewers, if in a town, must be carefully exam- 
ined, and if closed, must be opened, and if 
possible flushed out, else foul gases escaping 
may seriously pollute the atmosphere. Priv- 
ies and water closets must be built and daily 
inspected and disinfected. 7. A careful and 
systematic sanitary survey ofeach house in the 
district should be made, and all in an unsan- 
itary condition condemned, and the owners 
be compelled to purify them. It may be neces- 
sary to remove temporarily the whole popu- 
lation from the town to a more healthful lo- 
cation ; in which case, the people should be 
sheltered in tents. The camp should be laid 
out in military style, and must be under the 
daily inspection of a competent sanitarian. 
8. Health bulletins and circulars of informa- 
tion from time to time may be issued to re- 
assure the people and to direct them in doing 
those things which will best preserve the 
general health. 9. Hospitals must be estab- 
lished at once, and at least one hospital for 
contagious diseases, all cases of which should 
be isolated at once when discovered. All 
physicians in the district should report daily 
all their cases to the health department. 
10. The Board of Health must be prepared to 
meet every emergency as it may arise. To 
be thus prepared it should have at its dis- 
posal, men, money, and medical stores with- 
out stint. 


THE CIVIL WAR. 


THOMPSON. 


down to the fine lyrics of Whittier, Tenny- 
son, and Béranger, the tender passion has 
found a place close beside the dark and terrible 
instinct of fight. Asa rule song birds area 
pugnacious race, half their lives given over 
to melodious wrangling. It is a large part 
of the value of imagination that it preserves 
the picturesque at all hazards and by any 
means. If genius cannot fight, it will feign 
fight and simulate all the intense passion and 
savage emotion of the hero who rushes to 
battle for mere love of slaughter. Ifthe poet 
cannot love, he will assume the réle of lover 
and outdo the lustiest swain in the world bel- 
lowing of jealousy or whining of despair, all 
on account of some imaginary Barbary Allen 
or Annie Laurie. Ina word, to love and to 
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fight are the two deepest set and most 
firmly imbedded elementary instincts of the 
manly nature. War clarifies and intensifies 
love, and at the same time love adds a savage 
energy to war. Between the two, song 
keeps up the fire of rivalry and the keen bit- 
terness of envy. 

The perfectly frank critic is tempted to call 
attention to the fact. that the war poets are 
not generally fighters themselves, save on 
paper. A few shining exceptions to this 
generalization show themselves along the 
pages of song history, but the number is not 
large enough to save the exceptions from 
very noteworthy distinction as such. It was 
a saying current in the armies of both the 
North and the South during the great war of 
the Rebellion, that the poets were cowards. 
Soldiers are a frank set of fellows and not a 
little inclined to underrate the unfortunate 
civilian who must stay in the rear while the 
fighting is going on; but it is anatural ifnot 
a just sentiment that resents the imperti- 
nence of rhymed advice from a person not only 
inexperienced but absolutely unwilling to 
put himseifin the way of experience. Mr. J. 
W. Davidson, a very careful writer, says that 
the Confederate soldiers used to characterize 
war poetry as ‘‘humorous’’; and I well re- 
member hearing a gruff but highly accom- 
plished officer remark that if he had his way 
all the poets who so longed for death on the 
field of battle should be ‘‘ accommodated in a 
very great hurry.’’ It is not so interesting 
to Munich as it is to the rest of the world to 
be told to— 


‘‘ Wave, Munich, all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry !’’ 


Doubtless Munich would like better to have 
the poet on hand and ready do some of the 
waving. 

But after all we must agree that the war 
song is a stirring and noble product of ge- 
nius. ‘‘ Das Schwertlied’’ of Kérner may be 
a thousand-fold dearer to the grizzled veteran 
because it was written by a soldier on the eve 
of battle, but is it really any better than Em- 
erson’s ‘‘Boston Hymn’’? Does it go 
deeper into the human heart than ‘“ Brother 
Jonathan’s Lament for Sister Caroline,’’ by 
Dr. Holmes? Is it more stirring than the 
‘Virginians of the Valley,’’ by Dr. F. O. 
Ticknor? Does it ring with a fire more mar- 
tial than heats the lines of Requier’s ‘‘Clouds 
in the West’’? Is it a better sword song 
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than the ‘‘ Reveille,’’ by Bret Harte? Yet 
these were not soldiers, like K6rner. Poetry 
is poetry, no matter by whom written or 
where, and it is necessary to keep this in 
mind while we are considering the war verse 
of the North and the South engendered by 
the great struggle for supremacy. 

With the first drum-growl in 1861 the poets 
of both sections of our country began to tune 
their throats for martial singing. In the 
North, Whittier, Bryant, Longfellow, Lowell, 
and some of the younger New England 
poets, had already given forth the warning 
prelude before the least grim streak of the 
war-dawn was visible to the eyes of the peo- 
ple. When the lines beginning, ‘‘ Chained 
in the market-place he stood,’’ were written 
and sent abroad to be read by American boys, 
it was a premonition of Chickamauga, Antie- 
tam, and Gettysburg. Itisa very signifi- 
cant fact that while Abraham Lincoln was 
formulating a message to recommend the 
purchase of the slaves, Emerson was penning 
a hymn whose burden was— 


‘* Pay ransom to the owner, 
And fill the bag to the brim. 
Who is the owner? The slave is owner, 
And ever was. Pay him.’’ 


It was the poet, not the statesman, who felt 
the resistless impulse of battle— 


‘*Come East and West and North, 
By races as snow-flakes 
And carry my purpose forth, 
Which neither halts nor shakes. 


My will fulfilled shall be, 
For, in daylight or in dark, 
My thunderbolt has eyes to see 
Its way home to the mark.”’ 


While Alexander Stevens was warning the 
South against the mood of blood and fore- 
telling the result of war, the poets were in- 
citing the people to arms. It was Paul 
Hayne, not Gen. R. E. Lee, that felt the ex- 
hilaration of the coming carnage and grew 
eloquent over it. Later it was this same 
fiery poet, and not the invincible Stonewall 
Jackson, who clamored forth— 


‘‘Then up with the sable banner ! 
Let it thrill to the War-God's breath, 

For we march to the watchward—Vengeance! 
And we follow the captain—Death |” 


Apace with the progress of the war thetide 
of battle song grew stronger and flowed 
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faster. Not all of the singing was of the 
blood and thunder sort ; the better poets soon 
began to distinguish between the vox dei 
and the voa et preterea nihil. The cry of 
manhood began to take the place of mere 
praggadocio. Presently in the South such 

ms as Timrod’s ‘‘Spring in War-time*® 
were thought more of than the less artistic 
but more thunderous cries for blood and the 
“black flag,’’ while in the North the strain 
of patriotic melody was tempered down to 
suit the demand of Christian civilization. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in her ‘‘ Battle-Hymn 
of the Republic,’ set an example in the 
higher order of appeal. 

It is most interesting to note the difference 
between the points of view of the North and 
the South as suggested by their poets. Which 
isthe fighting people for the fight’s sake is 
easily seen. ‘‘The Virginians of the Val- 
ley,” with its finely effective allusions to the 
old cavaliers, speaks of a spirit that antedates 
our time and appeals to a mode of life as an- 
tique as a coat-of-mail. Not so with the war 
songs of the North ; they are intensely mod- 
em and realistic, and at the same time 
touched with a curious air of ignorance re- 
garding what may be called fighting parlance ; 
they do not rattle their swords against their 
bucklers, nor do they set their lances in rest; 
they do not call their soldiers knights. I am 
not sure that at this point the Southern poets 
are the weaker; for poetry, and especially 
war poetry, is nothing if not romantic. 


“For life or death, for woe or weal, 
Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 
And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 
Maryiand, my Maryland !”’ 
When Randall wrote those lines, the key- 
note of the very most stirring lyric of the war, 
he loosed a rare bouquet of romance and voiced 
the semi-medizeval traditions of the old South. 
So it is the same when Ticknor sings— 


“Their foes have found enchanted ground, 
But not a knight asleep.”’ 

The spirit of a fighting ancestry is invoked 
rather than the spirit of our present civiliza- 
tion. And yet how could the lines be bet- 
tered by stripping them of their romance and 
withholding from them the fine picturesque- 
ness? On the other hand, the strong, sin- 
cere, contemporaneous spirit of the New 
England singers certainly is the truer reflex 
of American life. 

In the matter of patriotic show the North- 
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ern poets had much the advantage in circum- 
stances. Such a piece of intensely American 
verse as Dr. Holmes’ ‘‘ Voyage of the Good 
Ship Union” could not have been written in 
the South in 1862 ; conditions forbade it. No 
more could any Northern poet have struck 
the key of Requier’s ‘‘Clouds in the West.”’ 

The poetry of the war of the Rebellion may 
be divided into three groups of songs : those 
that announce war, those that describe war, 
and those that refer to the end of the war. 
The first group is comparatively small, the 
second is large and rich in color and pictur- 
esqueness, the third is weak in volume at the 
South, but full of power, while at the North 
it is very strong and brilliantly jubilant. 

It seems to me that the following lists con- 
tain the most representative and characteristic 
poems of the war, with the authors’ names: 


ANNOUNCING WAR. 


Northern. 
Beat! Beat! Drums! 
Walt Whitman. 
Our Country’s Call. 
Bryant. 
Men of the North and 
West. Stoddard. 
The Reveille. 
Bret Harte. 
In State. 
Forceythe Willson. 
Voyage of the Good 
Ship Union. 
O. W. Holmes. 


Southern, 
Maryland, my Mary- 
land! J. R. Randall. 
A Cry to Arms. 

Henry Timrod. 
Carolina. 

Henry Timrod. 
The Virginians of the 
Valley. F.O.Ticknor. 
Clouds in the West. 

A. J. Requier. 
The Stars and Bars. 

A. J. Requier. 


DESCRIBING WAR. 


Northern. 

Boy Brittan. 
Forceythe Willson. 

The Cumberland. 

Longfellow. 
Twilight on Sumpter. 

R. H. Stoddard. 

Gettysburg. 

E. C. Stedman. 
At Port Royal. 

J. G. Whittier. 


Stonewall 


Southern. 


Little Giffin of Tennes- 


F. O. Ticknor. 
Jackson’s 
Way. J. W. Palmer. 


see. 


The Fancy Shot. 


C. D. Shanly. 


The Battle of Charleston 


Harbor. 
Paul H. Hayne. 


THE END OF THE WAR. 


Northern. 
Abraham Lincoln. 
R. H. Stoddard. 
Commemoration Ode. 
J. R. Lowell. 


Southern. 


Ashes of Glory. 


A. J. Requier. 


The Conquered Banner. 


Father Ryan. 


O Captain, My Captain! Ode in Honor of the 


Walt Whitman. 


The Blue and the Gray. 
F. M. Finch. 


Soldiers of the South. 
Paul H. Hayne. 

Hymn for Decoration 

Day. Henry Timrod. 
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To the lists here given could be added many 
songs and incidental lyrics, some of excep- 
tionally fine force and spirit. Notable among 
these I would name Mrs. Howe’s “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,’’ Whittier’s ‘‘ Barbara 
Frietchie,’’ Bret Harte’s ‘John Burns of 
Gettysburg,’’ Read’s ‘‘ Sheridan’s Ride,’’ H. 
IL. Flash’s ‘ Zollicoffer’’ and ‘‘ Death of 
Stonewall Jackson,’’ Stedman’s ‘‘How Old 
Tohn Brown took Harper’s Ferry,”’ and ‘‘ All 
Quiet along the'Potomac To-night, ’’ by Ethel 
Lynn Beers. 

Of course it must be remembered that in 
choosing these pieces a view has been kept 
of the representative nature of their spirit 
and substance as well as to their art and their 
literary value. Some very fine, nervous war 
songs, written under the stress of powerful 
excitement, are lacking in the finish and 
well-rounded form necessary to permanence 
of value. Many ofthe songs set to music and 
very popular while the fighting was on, are 
quite worthless as poetry; they live merely 
a3 echoes of the storm. 

One curious and interesting feature of the 
poetry of our war is the disputed title to the 
authorship of many beautiful fugitive pieces. 
The most remarkable of these disputes was 
that over, ‘‘ All Quiet Along the Potomac To- 
night,’’ which was roundly and persistently 
claimed by Lamar Fontaine, a brave young 
Confederate officer, who, if he did not write 
poetry, acted it in doing some of the most 
daring deeds ever recorded. Professor James 
Wood Davidson, in his book ‘‘ Living Writers 
of the South,”’ gives a full account of this sin- 
gular literary ‘‘jumping ofa claim,’”’ and af- 
ter summing up all the evidence leaves it very 
clear that either both of the claimants wrote 
the poem in question or the lady is the sole 
author. If both did write it, it was a most ex- 
traordinary coincidence. That Ethel Lynn 
Beers wrote it there can be no doubt, and 
there is much evidence to show that Fontaine 
did the same thing. The poem, aside from a 
certain timely pathos which gave it great 
popularity on both sides of the line, is not 
worth quarreling over. 

We are far enough away from the dreadful 
struggle now to begin to take a critical view 
of its literature, unbiased by any sectional 
feeling, and surely we can see what is good 
poetry and give it fair measurement, even if 
its sentiments jar on the finest cords of our 
personal feelings. If we ask ourselves the 
question, How many of these war poems will 
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live a hundred years ? the doubt will instantly 
arise whether more than a quarter dozen can 
resist the winds of time for even half that 
long. Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Captain, My Cap- 
tain !’’ is the only real poem that he has writ- 
ten (the rest are mere chants in curious 
prose); and it may liveon indefinitely in con- 
nection with the deathless name of Lincoln. 
Lowell’s ‘‘Commemoration Ode”’ is aclassic 
in style and thought and it is the safest 
moored in the port of fame, if one may so ex- 
press it, of all the war compositions ; but I 
am inclined to say, without making any com- 
parison, that Stedman’s ‘‘How Old Brown 
Took Harper’s Ferry’”’ is an immortal piece 
of verse. It isa powerful poem set ina frame 
of singularly rugged and effective phrasing, 
and it is connected with the most picturesque 
figure and with the most daring exploit of 
modern times. If any one of the Southern 
bugle-notes shall survive, it will be ‘‘ The Vir- 
ginians of the Valley’’ or ‘‘ Maryland, My 
Maryland!’ There are fine strains of martial 
music in someof Hayne’s pieces, but he could 
not keep out a certain hysterical effect that 
weakened his best stanzas. War poetry was 
not suited to his muse. He was eminently a 
sweet and tender singer of the Wordsworthian 
school. Timrod, though not Hayne’s equalasa 
poet, did better as a trumpeter. The one truly 
great Southern poet was Sidney Lanier, 
but he came too late to sing any Confederate 
war songs, though he was not too young to be 
asoldier. Requier’s ‘‘ Clouds in the West,” 
certainly is a clarion-call worth preserving if 
for nothing but its rich and sonorous sub- 
stance, but Requier was not a warrior. Asa 
rule the Northern battle-lyrists twanged their 
shells at a safe distance in the rear, or from 
the shelter of the hospitals. Nor can one 
blame them ; one’s voice is apt to shake and 
break somewhat when bullets are whistling 
in one’s ears and bombs are howling over- 
head ! Moreover the poets ought to be exempt 
from military draft so long as they do such 
good service in urging others to— 


‘Come out! Come out ! who scorns to be a 
slave, 
Or claim8 to be a man!”’ 


And it is worth a good deal to the recruiting 
officer to have his drums and fifes emphasized 
by such gratuitous and encouraging strains 
as— 
‘Fling down thy gauntlet tothe Huns 
And roar the challenge from thy guns” 
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Or by such precepts as— 


“You cannot shrink from the test ; 
Rise ! men of the North and West !”’ 


It is probable that ‘‘ Maryland! My Mary- 
land!’ did more to stir up the Southern 
sympathizers in the state of Watson, Ring- 
gold, and May than any other appeal could 
havedone, and Mrs. Howe's “‘ Battle Hymn of 
the Republic ’’ went like a voice from heaven 
throughout the North. 


‘‘ And old Brown, 
Ossawattomie Brown, 
May trouble you more than ever when you've 
nailed his coffin down !’’ 


was no more true to the Northern prophetic 
hope than was a blast like— 


“Thy skirts indeed the foe may part, 
Thy robe be pierced with sword and dart, 
They shall not touch thy noble heart, 


p> 


Carolina ! 


true to the deepest desire of the South. 

What an epic the war was, and what an out- 
come it has had! The republic was made a 
perfect whole by it, and the world is to-day 
feeling the powerful forward impulse given it 
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by force ofa draught from the purified fountain 
of American freedom. 

Turning the pages of the books of war songs 
for the purpose of refreshing my recollection 
in order to write this sketch has awakened 
many a sweet memory and many a pathetic 
reminiscence of the years that I gave to war 
and I find it much more to my taste to cull 
these flowers from the still fragrant wreaths 
of opposing poesies than was— 

‘The fiery gospel writ in burnished rows of 
steel,’’ 

or, 

‘*_the brave blood that floweth like a river.’’ 

It is very sweet to know that the drum-beats 
and the bugle-notes of American patriotism 
still echo from sea toseaand that from North to 
South the thrill of deepening sympathy is not 
disturbed when the old war songs are re-sung. 

There is a guaranty of safety in the fact 
that the American people have already out- 
lived the effects of hatred, malice, and blood- 
shed engendered by the greatest Civil War of 
all time and after but twenty-nine years are 
so drawn together that there is but— 


‘*One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 
One nation, evermore !’’ 


TO DEAL WITH THEM. 


BY GEORGE GUNTON. 


I. 
HE first step in the discussion of any 
subject is clearly to define the proposi- 


tion tobe considered. Inorder to form 


an intelligent judgment upon how to deal 
with trusts, it is necessary at the outset to 
understand what the distinctive characteris- 
tics of trusts are, and the standard by which 
they must be judged. 

We must be careful not to confound the 
character of trusts with that of the indi- 


viduals conducting them. There are no 
institutions which cannot become the instru- 
ments of evil by maladministration. Gov- 
‘mment, the judiciary, political freedom, 
tducation, the church, and even Christianity 
itself, have all been used as a means of op- 
pession and injustice. The fact that these 
institutions have at times been perverted 


is not a sufficient reason for suppressing 
them, 


The same is true of trusts. It is important, 
therefore, to distinguish between the charac- 
teristic principle in trusts and the perversion 
of that principle; for instance, trusts must 
not be confounded with corners, because they 
are essentially different. A corner is a com- 
bination to obtain possession of all or a sufti- 
cient amount of a given product to be able to 
arbitrarily manipulate its price. Corners are 
never productive, but purely speculative in 
character. Trusts are combinations for pro- 
ductive purposes ; their capital is not invested 
in buying up for merely speculative purposes 
commodities already in existence, but it is 
invested in the means of production. Thus 
while the profits of corners can only be ob- 
tained by raising the price, the profits from 
trusts may be obtained from improved meth- 
ods of production and therefore result in re- 
ducing the price. Trusts are distinctively 
economic institutions ; they are simply the 
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latest phase of industrial development. It is, 
therefore, with trusts as economic institutions 
only that we are concerned. As industrial 
institutions then, in what do trusts differ 
from corporations or individual capitalists or 
even the hand workers? 

The individual capitalist differs from the 
hand laborer who employs himself, only in 
that he organizes industry on a larger scale 
with a greater concentration of capital and 
specialization of productive force. The cor- 
poration differs from the individual capitalist, 
in that it consists of the association of a 
number of capitalists who organize industry 
on a still more complex and extensive basis. 
The economic difference, however, is not that 
the larger number of capitalists are brought 
together, but only that by so doing a larger 
amount of capital is concentrated under single 
management. So, too, of the trust ; it differs 
externally from the corporation, in that it is 
composed of corporations instead of individ- 
ual capitalists. But this fact makes no eco- 
nomic difference except as it increases the con- 
centration of capital, and makes a greater 
specialization and a higher integration of in- 
dustrial organization possible. Thus the es- 
sential economic distinction between the trust 
and the corporation is precisely the same as 
that between the corporation and the individ- 
ual capitalist, the individual capitalist and 
the hand laborer ; namely, a greater concen- 
tration of capital under a single management 
and the possibility of a more complex organi- 
zation of industry, and consequently the use 
of the more highly economic methods of pro- 
duction. 

Trusts must be judged by the same stand- 
ard as that by which the character of all 
other public institutions is tested, namely, 
their relation to the public welfare. The 
basic fact ever to be remembered is that man 
and not things or institutions is the prime 
factor in society, that all institutions exist 
for him and not he for them ; that the state, 
the church, the school, the factory, the rail- 
road, are simply instruments to serve man, 
and it is only in proportion as they contribute 
to his welfare and increase the possibility 
of his advancement that there is any reason 
for their existence. It is by this standard 
and this alone that trusts must be judged. If 
they are inimical to the existing interests or 
future progress of the community they have 
no right to exist, no matter what may be 
their special advantage toa small class. And 
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on the contrary, if they are really beneficial 
to the community they ought to be sustained 
despite the opposition of a small class whose 
interests they do not serve. 

Nor is this standard difficult to apply. 
There is one simple test by which the virtue 
of all economic methods and institutions can 
be measured infallibly ; namely, their effect 
upon wages and prices. Industrial progress 
always is indicated by the price of labor ris- 
ing and that of commodities falling. Nothing 
can improve the material condition of the 
community which does not tend to make man 
dear and wealth cheap. No change, there- 
fore, in productive methods or industrial or- 
ganization contributes to the progress and 
welfare of the community which does not 
either increase wages or reduce prices ; that 
is to say, which does not increase the amount 
of wealth and social well-being obtainable for 
a day’s labor. Does the concentration of 
capital tend to produce this result? To this 
question facts alone can afford the adequate 
answer. 

The concentration of capital in productive in- 
dustry has been the distinctive industrial feat- 
ure of the last fifty years. We ought, therefore, 
to have no difficulty in clearly observing its 
effect upon the welfare of the community as 
measured by the test of wages and prices. 

Let us take as an example one of the most 
universally consumed manufactured products 
in this country, cotton cloth. In 1830 the 
aggregate capital invested in that industry 
was $40,612,984, which was divided among 
801 establishments. In 1880 there was $208,- 
281,346 invested and it was all concentrated 
in 756 establishments. In 1830 each dollar 
invested produced 1.4 pounds of cloth; in 
1880 it produced 2.4 pounds. In 1830 each 
laborer produced 950 pounds of cloth, and in 
1880 he produced 3,519 pounds. In 1830 each 
inhabitant consumed 5.90 pounds of cloth a 
year; in 1880 he consumed 13.91 pounds. 
In 1830 cotton cloth was 17 cents a yard; in 
1880 it was only 7 cents. In 1830 the opera 
tive’s wages (women*) was $2.62; in 1880 it 
was $4.84. 

It will thus be seen that in the 756 large 
establishments in 1880 in which the aggre- 
gate capital invested was five times as great 


*I have taken the wages of women because there were 
not men enough employed as cotton operatives in 1530 
to warrant a fair comparison ; but to the extent that they 
were so employed their wages have risen in a similar 
ratio to those of women. 
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as that in the 8or small establishments in 
1830, the product per dollar invested was 
twice as large, the price of the cotton cloth 
nearly sixty per cent less, the consumption 
per capita of the population over one hun- 
dred per cent greater, and wages nearly double. 
What is true of this industry, is true of all 
industries where the concentration of capital 
has taken place.* Clearly, then, the concen- 
tration of capital is not inimical to the fall of 
prices or the rise of wages, but highly favor- 
able to both. Since trusts are simply organi- 
zations for the still greater concentration of 
capital, their effect upon prices should be the 
same as that under the individual capitalist 
or smaller corporations. Is such the case? 

We will take first, petroleum. Not only is 
the production of petroleum in the hands of a 
trust, but it is probably the largest trust in the 
world. The natural economic effect of trusts, 
therefore, may be expected to be found in the 
history of the Standard Oil Company. This 
company through itsimmenseconcentration of 
capital has been able to obtain the best known 
methods in allits departments. It can manu- 
facture its cans, barrels, etc., on the largest 
possible scale and with the most economical 
machinery, and transport its oil from the 
wells to the market by its pipe line far cheap- 
er than the railroads can take it, a device 
which would have been practically impossi- 
ble to individual capitalists or small corpora- 
tions. The effect of this upon the commu- 
tity is shown by the movement of the price 
of oil since the trust was organized in 1880 
as shown in the following table. 


Price of crude oil 
per gallon at 
wells. 


2.24 
2.30 
1.87 
2.52 
1.99 
2.11 
1.69 
1.59 


Price per gallon 
of refined oil 
for export. 


g.12 
8.05 
7.41 
8.14 
8.28 
7.86 
7-07 
6.75 
1888 2.07 7.50 
1889 2.42 7.25 

Since the trust does not produce the crude 

dil, the changes in its price are entirely inde- 


Year. 


1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 


*For more ample data on this point the reader is re- 
ferred to the 20th Volume of the United States Census 
which contains 627 tables giving the rates of wages in 50 
of the leading manufacturing, mechanical, and mining 
industries together with the prices of all the leading arti- 
des of consumption for each year from 1850 to 1880. 
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pendent of any action of the trust. Hence it 
is only for the degree in which the price of 
refined oil rises or falls more than that of the 
crude, that the trust is entitled to praise or 
“blame.* Here a word of caution is necessary. 
It is contended by those who are predisposed 
to censure trusts that the price of refined oil 
should fall in exactly the same percentage as 
that of the crude. I call special attention to 
this because it involves a radically erroneous 
method of interpreting the facts.+ There is 
no principle in business or economics by 
which the fall in the price of raw material 
can ever influence the price of the finished 
product by more than its actual amount. 

It will be seen from the above table that 
the price of the crude oil has risen .18 of a 
cent a gallon since 1880 and the price of re- 
fined oil has fallen 1.87 cents a gallon, mak- 
ing a net fall in the price of refined oil of 
2.05 cents a gallon or 22.47 per cent since the 
trust was organized. This was a net gain to 
the consumers of oil, of last year alone, of 
over twenty and a half millions of dollars. 

Another trust that has been singled out for 
censure is that engaged in the manufacture 
of cotton-seed oil, which was organized in 
1884. In 1878 the price of standard summer 
yellow oil was 47.94 cents per gallon and in 
1883, the year before the trust was organized, 
it was 47.08 cents a gallon. To-day it is 33 
to 35 cents a gallon. Thus during the six 
years preceding the organization of the trust 
the price of cotton-seed oil fell .86 of a cent a 
gallon or lessthan 2 percent, While during 
the five years since the organization of the 
trust the price of the same grade of oil has 
fallen 13.08 cents a gallon, or 27.65 per cent. 

The trust against which perhaps the hard- 
est things have been said is the sugar trust. 
In 1880 the price of granulated sugar was 
9.48 cents a pound. In 1887 it had fallen 
to 5.66 cents a pound, or over 59 per cent. 
During 1888 and the greater portion of 1889, 
however, the price of sugar has greatly in- 
creased. This fact has called forth a degree 


* The figures in this table are taken from the New York 
Produce Exchange reports and reports of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce and the market reports of the 
Daily Commercial Bulletin and the Journal of Commerce, 
which are complete from 1861. 


tFor further explanation ofthis point the reader is referred 
to my article in The Christian Union for November 7, 1889. 


tSee New York Chamber of Commerce Reports for 
1880-1, p.17; 1882-3, p.18; 1883-4, p.18; 1884-5, p. 18; 
1885-6, p. 18; 1886-7, p. 18; 1887-8, p. 18. 
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of public indignation seldom witnessed. The 
press and public writers and speakers gen- 
erally have united in attributing this rise 
entirely tothe influenceofthetrust. A little 
examination of the facts will show that this 
view is erroneous and that this rise has been 
caused by an increase in the price of the raw 
sugar over which the trust has no control. 
The raw sugar which in 1887 cost only 534 cents 
a pound rose as high as 8% cents a pound in 
1889. Instead of this rise in the price be- 
ing an advantage to the trust, it was a great 
injury financially, as well as in reputation 
through the false imputations of an ill- 
informed public opinion. The market prices 
of raw and refined sugar show that the mar- 
gin obtained by the trust has been diminish- 
ing steadily while the price of sugar has been 
rising. In January 1889, the difference be- 
tween the price of raw and refined sugar, 
which represents the margin the trust re- 
ceives for refining, was 1% cents a pound. 
To-day it is only % of a cent a pound, being 
a diminution of over 41 per cent, all of which 
has to come out of the profits of the trust. 
Since the middle of June 1889, the price of 
raw sugar has fallen from 8 cents a pound to 
6% cents, and that of refined sugar has fallen 


from 9% to 7 cents; that is to say, since the 
middle of June the price of refined sugar has 
fallen 5% of acent a pound more than that of 


the raw sugar. Clearly the charge that the 
trust is the cause of the rise in the price of 
sugar to the consumer is unfounded. 
Another class of organizations which are 
under the ban of public censure is the rail- 
roads. We hear a great deal about railroad 
monopolies and their robbery of the public 
by high rates exacted through the colossal 
combinations. An examination of the freight 
tariffs on the trunk lines shows the same 
general reduction in prices that we have seen 
in the case ot the Standard Oil and other 
trusts. The average rate for sending a hun- 
dred pounds of freight from New York to 
Chicago in 1862 and in 1888 were as follows, 
showing a reduction of 51 per cent: 
1862. 
$1.63 
7.38 


1888. 


$0.75 
.65 


First class 
Second class 
Third class 1.05 .50 
Fourth class . a 35 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 
is, perhaps, next to the Standard Oil and 
Sugar trusts, regarded as the worst monopoly 
in this country. Prior to 1866 our telegraphic 
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service was done through a host of smal} 
local companies. To senda message across 
the country involved its going through the 
hands of not less than a half dozen com- 
panies. In 1866 they were integrated into 
one organization under the name of the West- 
ern Union Telegraph Company. 

Since the concentration of capital in the 
telegraphic service under this organization, 
the rates for messages from New York to the 
largest centers throughout the country has 
been reduced 85 per cent as is shown by the 
following table: 

Rates for sending ten words from New 
York : 

1866. 
$2.20 
2.55 
2.25 
1.99 
3-25 
5.50 
2.10 
75 
-75 
7-45 


1888, 
$0.40 
-40 
50 


To Chicago 
“* St. Louis, 
‘** St. Paul, 
‘* Cincinnati, 
‘* New Orleans 
‘* Galveston 
‘ Minneapolis 
‘* Buffalo , 
‘* Washington, D.C., 
‘* San Francisco 
“* Oregon 10.20 
‘* Washington State, 12.00 1.00 
Moreover, in 1868, when this company sent 
only 6,404,595 messages it cost the company 
on an average 63.5 cents per message, and in 
order to makea profit on the capital invested, 
the average price charged to the community 
was $1.047 per message, leaving 41.3 cents 
profit per message. In 1888 when the company 
sent 51,463,955 messages, the average cost per 
message was 23 cents, and the average toll to 
the community was reduced to 31 cents per 
message, leaving only 8 cents profit per mes- 
sage. It will thus be seen that during the 
twenty years of this ‘‘monopoly’’ the aver- 
age cost of messages to the community, to 
all points, has been reduced 73 .05 cents per 
message or over 7c percent and that the profits 
have been reduced 33 cents per message. In 
other words, the total cost of the service to 
the community to-day is 10 cents per mes- 
sage less than the profits alone were before 
the Western Union Company was organized. 
Tested by the facts it is quite clear that trusts 
do not tend to increase, but greatly to re- 
duce, the price of commodities to the con- 
sumer. 
The objection to trusts is not based upon 
what they have done, so much as upon what 
it is feared they may do. While the advan- 
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tage of the concentration of capital is too 
universal and obvious to be questioned, it 
is contended that under trusts it becomes a 
monopoly and destroys competition. This is 
precisely the position that always has been 
taken toward every new form of industrial 
organization. The hand loom weavers rose 
in mobs against the power loom and the fac- 
tory. When the corporations came into ex- 
istence the same kind of opposition was raised 
to them by the small manufacturers as ‘‘ soul- 
less monopolies ’’ whose object was to destroy 
competition and exact large profits from the 
community by enforcing high prices. And 
now the corporations are making the same 
charge and in almost the same language 
against trusts. The opposition to each of 
these phases of increased concentration of 
capital was based upon the claim that they 
destroyed competition. This is entirely a 
mistaken assumption. 

When the products of the small factory un- 
dersold those of the hand loom and drove the 
hand loom weaver out of the market, it did 
not destroy competition. It is true, compe- 
tition ceased between the factory and the 
hand loom weaver, but it immediately com- 
menced between small manufacturers. Hence, 


instead of destroying competition it only 
changed the plane upon which the competi- 


tion took place. Again, when competition 
began between small manufacturers it was 
much fiercer than it had been between hand 
loom weavers. The same was true when 
small manufacturers began to integrate into 
corporations. The products of the corpora- 
tion undersold those of the small manufact- 
urer, and practically drove ‘him from the 
market, but they did not destroy competition, 
for when the small manufacturer ceased to 
compete with the large corporation another 
corporation took his place and competition 
was raised to a still higher plane; that is, to 
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a plane between stronger contestants in which 
the competition was necessarily more severe. 
What was true of the hand loom weaver, and 
small manufacturer, and the small manufact- 
urer and the corporation, is now true of 
trusts. By theuse of large capital, improved 
machinery, and better facilities, the trust does 
and can undersell the corporation, but that is 
not destroying competition. It is simply 
making trusts necessary in all large industries 
and thus again raising the plane of compe- 
tition from the domain of corporations to that 
of trusts. The competition between trusts 
naturally tends to reduce the profit to a 
closer margin than did the competition be- 
tween corporations, for the reason that the 
larger the business transacted, the smaller the 
percentage of profit necessary to its success. 
Thus instead of the concentration of capital 
tending to destroy competition and encourage 
large profits, the reverse is true. It tends to 
raise the plane and increase the intensity of 
competition and minimize the margin of 
profits. 

As economic institutions, therefore, trusts 
are evidently sound in principle ; they are of 
the same character as corporationsand simply 
represent the latest phase of the factory sys- 
tem. It must not be concluded, however, 
that because trusts are economically sound 
that they have no evils connected with them. 
It is a characteristic feature of all social de- 
velopment that the advent of all new and 
more complex phenomena always creates the 
possibility of new evils. This was strikingly 
true of the advent of the individual capitalist 
and the corporation, and it is also true of 
trusts. It is only to the extent that these evils 
are eliminated without impairing the good 
that any real progress is assured. Howto pro- 
mote this eliminating process and preserve in- 
tact the economic principle in trusts, is the 
question to be considered in the next article, 
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O PINE tree tossing in the wind and struggling to be free, 
Our thoughts are of our ancestors who early sought the sea ; 
And till that hour when each is called a stately mast to be, 
My brother, what release for you or what repose for me? 





( wuam HICKLING prescor?) 
BY W. W. GIST. 


.. O Harvard belongs the high honor of 

| graduating Bancroft, Prescott, Motley, 

Hildreth, and Parkman—the most cel- 

ebrated historians of America. Among these 

distinguished men of letters Prescott holds 
an honorable place. 

William Hickling Prescott was born in the 
historic town of Salem, Massachusetts, May 
4, 1796. His father, William Prescott, was a 
lawyer of fine legal attainments. His grand- 
father was Colonel William Prescott of Revo- 
lutionary fame, the brave officer who com- 
manded the patriots at the battle of Bunker 
Hill. 

There is nothing in the early boyhood of 
Prescott to attract special attention. Hewas 
lively and vivacious and cared more for fun 
than books, but under proper stimulants he 
did creditable work in his studies. At the 
age of twelve his father removed to Boston. 


This was the home of the distinguished his- 
torian the remainder of his life, although he 
usually had a summer residence in some 
quiet retreat. 

He entered the sophomore class at Harvard 


College in 1811 at the age of fifteen. His 
preparation had been thorough in the an- 
cient classics and in English literature. He 
had no taste whatever for mathematics and 
declared that he could not comprehend it at 
all. Desiring to maintain a respectable posi- 
tion in his class, he would sometimes mem- 
orize pages of geometry and, when called 
upon to recite, would repeat them verbatim, 
without grasping the chain of reasoning at 
all. He realized that he was not meeting the 
requirement of the class, although he seemed 
todo so, and this was repugnant to his 
manly spirit. He then went to his in- 
structor, stated his case honestly and can- 
didly, and promised that, if required todo so, 
he would memorize his lessons as in the 
past, but preferred the time for something 
more important. The professor realized that 
the case was a peculiar one. Prescott was 
never called upon to recite in mathematics 
after that, although he was always found in 
his place in the class. In hisjunior year-a 
sad accident occurred that influenced his 


whole life. He was struck in the eye bya 
piece of hard bread thrown by a fellow stu- 
dent, and the injury produced paralysis of 
the retina. He was never able to use the eye 
afterward. It will be well to keep this acci- 
dent in mind. It colored and darkened his 
whole after life and gave an opportunity to 
display the heroic element of his nature. 
Not long after this accident his other eye be- 
came affected and he came near losing it also. 
For months at atime he could not use it at all, 
and during a large part of the time that he 
was performing his greatest literary labors 
he could use it for only a few minutes a day. 
He graduated in 1814 and read a Latin 
poem as his part of the commencement exer- 
cises. Heat once gave some attention to 
law, but his health, particularly the condi- 
tion of his eye, would not permit.him to con- 
tinue his studies. He had an acute attack 
of rheumatism, which affected the eye that 
had escaped injury at college, and for a time 
it seemed that he would be totally blind. In 
1815 he spent some time in the Azores and 
still later he visited Europe and received the 
best medical attention that London and 
Paris afforded. He returned to his home in 
1817 without really having received any per- 
manent help. It was found necessary to 
darken the walls of his room and place a green 
carpet on the floor. For a long time he re- 
mained in a darkened room where his friends 
read to him for six or eight hours a day. He 
was thus enabled to carry on his literary 
studies notwithstanding his sore affliction. 
On May 4, 1820, his twenty-fourth birth- 
day, he was married to Susan Amory, a most 
cultivated and attractive lady. His biogra- 
pher mentions an interesting coincidence. 
The grandfathers of Prescott and his wife 
fought on opposite sides in the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Colonel Prescott commanded 
the American forces. Captain Linzee, the 
grandfather of Mrs. Prescott, commanded 
the British vessel Falcon that bombarded 
the American forces from Charles River. The 
swords of the two commanders were carefully 
preserved in the two families as mementos of 
the war. They finally found a resting place 
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in the study of the great historian where they 
attracted much attention. After Prescott’s 
death they were presented to the Historical 
Society of Massachusetts. 

About the time of his marriage Prescott 
decided upon literature as a profession. His 
taste naturally led him in that direction, 
while the condition of his eye-sight practi- 
cally closed the other professions to him. He 
had no plan then of producing any thing im- 
mediately with his pen, or of entering any 
field of literary research. He planned first 
toprepare himself for writing, leaving the 
selection of a theme and the special prepara- 
tion for treating the theme for later years. 
He at once entered upon a rigid and compre- 
hensive course of reading to improve his 
style. He gave much time to the study of 
theold English authors for the purpose of 
understanding their distinctive characteris- 
tics. Moreover, he reviewed Blair’s Rhetoric 
and Murray’s Grammar and gave careful at- 
tention to the study of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the language. He also devoted one 


houra day to the study of the ancient classics. 
Fortunately his eyé improved so that he 
could use it a good deal. 


He next took up 
French and Italian and studied the literature 
of those languages very carefully. His plan 
embraced a study of the German language 
and literature also, but after due considera- 
tion he abandoned the idea and took up 
Spanish instead. 

He thus devoted six years of the most con- 
scientious labor to general study as a prep- 
aration for literary work. So far he had not 
even selected a theme and his study was 
wholly in the line of discipline and general 
knowledge. In 1826 he decided to write the 
history of ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella,’ and 
then devoted three years and a half of study 
to the subject before he began to write. The 
work was done under difficulties almost in- 
surmountable. He was unable to use his eye 
any. Hecould not then obtain a Spanish 
scholar to read to him. For a year he had to 
employ a secretary who did not know a word 
ofSpanish. He was obliged to sit in a dark- 
ened room while the reader went through the 
mechanical operation of pronouncing the 
Spanish words. This was laborious and irk- 
some in the extreme, but he thus mastered a 
tumber of volumes of Spanish history. In 
1827 he was fortunate in securing the services 
ofan accomplished Spanish scholar. 

His work was still prosecuted under many 
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difficulties. Much of the time he could not 
use his eye at all. He could not burn coal in 
the grate because the blaze would be too 
bright. Even when he burned coke, he often 
found it necessary to use a screen before the 
fire. The windows were darkened by an 
elaborate system of curtains adjusted by nu- 
merous cords. So sensitive was his eye that 
he generally found it necessary to adjust the 
curtains with reference to a passing cloud. 
It was not till 1829, three years after he had 
begun to make special preparation for his 
history, that he actually commenced the task 
of writing. He wrote by means of a nocto- 
graph and his secretary afterward copied 
what he had written. He did not slight his 
work in any particular, notwithstanding his 
infirmity. The fact that he spent three years 
and a half in reading before he wrote a word 
of ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ and that he 
spent three months in reading and taking 
notes for the first chapter of the work is 
abundant evidence that he was conscientious 
in his labors. The list of books read during 
this period shows that he ignored nothing 
that would directly or indirectly throw light 
on his theme. He would spend days, if nec- 
essary, to verify a statement. Nor was he 
less conscientious in polishing and correcting 
his rhetoric. The partial loss of his eye-sight 
made it necessary for him to rely on his 
memory, and he thus trained this faculty of 
his mind until it became wonderful. It is 
said that he would compose fifty or sixty 
pages, correct them, and re-arrange them be- 
tore he would commit them to paper. 

He finished his ‘‘ Ferdinand and Isabella ”’ 
in 1836, after ten years of hard work. He 
was still in doubt whether he should give it 
to the public. At first he had only four 
copies printed. These he corrected and sub- 
mitted to competent critics. At last he made 
arrangements for its publication. He did 
not look for a large sale and supposed that 
not more than twelve hundred fifty copies 
would be sold in five years. To his surprise 
the whole edition was sold in a few months 
and he at once found himself ranked among 
the great historians. 

Few of his intimate friends knew that he 
was writing a history, and the announce- 
ment of the work was a surprise to many of 
his admirers in Boston. A friend met him 
one day and suggested that he devote himself 
to some literary work as a proper way to em- 
ploy his time. He had already been at work 
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on his history for eight years, but he did not 
give his friend the slightest hint of the fact. 
Daniel Webster was well acquainted with 
Prescott, but knew nothing of his literary 
work until the book appeared. He compared 
the new writer to a comet that ‘‘had sud- 
denly blazed out upon the world in full 
splendor.”’ 

He devoted four years to writing the ‘‘Con- 
quest of Mexico.’’ Washington Irving be- 
gan to write on the sametheme. Upon hear- 
ing that Prescott had entered this field he 
abandoned it. This wasa great sacrifice to 
make and one that was fully appreciated by 
Mr. Prescott. In his preface to the ‘‘Con- 
quest of Mexico’’ the author pays this grace- 
ful tribute to Irving : 

‘* In the preface to the ‘ History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,’ I lamented that, while occupied 
with that subject, two of its most attractive 
parts had engaged the attention of the most 
popular of American authors, Washington Ir- 
ving. By asingular chance, something like the 
reverse of this has taken place in the compo- 
sition of the present history, and I have found 
myself unconsciously taking up ground which 
he was preparing to occupy. It was not till 
I had become master of my rich materials that 
I was acquainted with this circumstance ; 
and had he perseveredin his design I should 
unhesitatingly have abandoned my own, if 
not from courtesy, at least from policy ; for 
though armed with the weapons of Achilles, 
this could give me no hope of success in a 
competition with Achilles himself. But no 
sooner was that distinguished writer informed 
of the preparations I had made, than with the 
gentlemanly spirit which will surprise noone 
who has the pleasure of his acquaintance, he 
instantly announced to me his intention of 
leaving the subject open tome. While I do 
but justice to Mr. Irving by this statement, I 
feel the prejudice it does to myself in the un- 
availing regret I am exciting in the bosom of 
the reader.’’ 

These works are followed by the ‘‘ Conquest 
of Peru,’’ ‘‘ Philip the Second,”’ and ‘‘ Charles 
Fifth.’’ While writing these works his im- 
paired health compelled him to seek recrea- 
tion in Europe. Few Americans ever received 
such attention as he received in England. 
It was his pleasure to meet Macaulay often. 
He met Milman and Hallam, who held him 
in the highest esteem, not less on account of 
his personal qualities than on account of his 
eminence as an historian. In February 1858 
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he had a slight attack of paralysis from 
which, however, he soon recovered. He was 
able to resume his literary labors, but foundit 
necessary to economize his strength. In Jan- 
uary 1859 he had a second attack and lived 
but a short time. 

There is a charm about Prescott’s literary 
style that is indescribable. He excels as a 
narrator. This is apparent in all his works. 
His imagination is vivid. He sees the events 
clearly and then selects the salient points for 
description. Under his magical touch the 
thrilling events of the conquest and the won- 
derful tropical scenes through which the adven- 
turers passed, become realities. His rhetoric 
is a model of beauty and clearness, although 
not free from minor blemishes. 

Prescott was a man of marked personality. 
Although he was a profound student and was 
obliged to do his work under great difficulties, 
he never became a recluse, but on the con- 
trary was fond of society. Asa young man 
he was exceedingly popular in the social and 
literary circles of Boston. He was strongly 
attached to his father and consulted him on 
almost every Subject. Indeed they were more 
like companions than father and son. He 
had an accomplished wife and he took great 
delight in the society of his family. He en- 
joyed the intimate companionship of Ban- 
croft, Everett, and Sumner in our land and 
Macaulay, Milman, Hallam, and others in 
England, and his frank, manly, personal 
qualities made him a general favorite. 

The element of the heroic was one of his 
strong characteristics. For forty-four years 
the misfortune of his youth gave him con- 
stant anxiety, tosay nothing of his intense suf- 
fering. No plan of work or recreation could 
be made without reference to this infirmity. 
Sometimes he could not use his eye at all ; 
at other times he was permitted to work 
thirty-five minutes a day. He would then 
use it for five minutes only and rest a half 
hour before resuming his work. When told 
once that he might become entirely blind by 
continuing his writing, he chose to go on 
with the work at so great a risk. 

He was most systematic in all his work and 
in his recreations. For years it was his cus 
tom to see the sun rise at a point three or 
four miles from home. No difference how 
cold the morning, if it were not storming, he 
would mount his spirited horse and reach the 
point in time to see the sun appear. He used 
these periods also for literary work. Hecom- 
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posed his history during these morning ex- 
cursions and, therefore, would not have a 
companion at such times. 

Upon tne death of a little daughter, in 1829, 
his mind was turned to the subject of religion 
and he resolved to make a full investigation 
ofitsclaims. He set about the task with all 
the preparation that characterized him in 
writing his history. He read the standard 
works on the evidences of Christianity and 
the leading works on the opposite side and, 
after weeks of deliberation, he reached the 
conclusion that the four gospels are true, 
but did not, however, accept all the truths of 
orthodox Christianity. 

His nature was so generous and exalted 
that he could rise above every thing like a 
spirit of revenge and at the same time he was 
quick to appreciate a favor. Although the 
young man who inflicted the injury upon his 
eye never made an apology for the accident 
and, so far as Prescott knew, never expressed 
any sorrow for the occurrence, the lofty mind 
ofthe suffering man did not permit him to 
cherish resentment. Later in life Prescott 


had an opportunity to do him a favor and he 
gladly did it. 


Two notable letters were sent to Prescott 
the very month that he died. One was dated 
at Sunnyside and was from Irving. It con- 
gratulated Prescott most cordially on thethird 
volume of ‘‘ Philip.’? The second was dated 
four days earlier and was from Macaulay. It 
did not reach America until after Prescott’s 
death. This letter likewise congratulated 
Prescott upon the third volume of ‘‘ Philip”’ 
and wished its author a happy year. Those 
three authors, so famous in the field of letters, 
did not realize that before the yearshould close, 
the angel of death would call them all away. 
January 27, 1859, Prescott died, from an at- 
tack of apoplexy. Irving and Macaulay never 
received answers to their letters, but soon 
joined in the sincere sorrow that was felt both 
in this country and in England. 

At the close of a beautiful autumn day of 
the same year, the gentle and beloved Irving 
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was laid away to rest on an elevation over- 
looking Sleepy Hollow. 

On the twenty-eighth of December of the 
same year, Lord Macaulay, sitting in his arm- 
chair in his study with a book open before 
him, quietly and peacefully breathed his last. 

It was indeed a great loss to the literary 
world for three such men to pass away in one 
year. When we come tocompare them, we find 
they had little in common except integrity 
and purity of character and a true literary 
spirit. 

Macaulay’s mind was remarkably vigorous 
and he takes high rank as an historian. His 
stately sentences, his finished periods, his 
numerous figures of speech, his striking illus- 
trations, his clear statements,—all give him 
wonderful power asa writer. However much 
his modern critics may try to belittle him, the 
fact remains that few writers of the age wield 
a greater influence in shaping opinion con- 
cerning many of the literary men of the past. 

Irving, kind and genial in disposition, is 
continually reflected in his writings. Unlike 
Macaulay and Prescott he could not hold his 
mind to long-continued hard work. In grace 
and beauty of style he surpasses both of them. 
His biographies are generally reliable in mat- 
ter and charming in style. His sketches are 
unsurpassed and he has the remarkable fac- 
ulty of delighting the old and the young alike. 
Irving and Macaulay died old bachelors, al- 
though both were exceedingly fond of society 
and delighted in the company of children. 

Prescott had to meet difficulties of which 
they knew nothing. His perseverance and 
determination carried him through trials so 
great that others would have been crushed by 
them. His years of research in the Spanish 
archives enabled him to write a history that 
ranks among the best and he has thus set be- 
fore us the record of people whose bravery, 
fortitude, and suffering stir our deepest 
emotions. His happy, cheerful disposition, 
his heroic nature, his exalted character, his 
charming literary products,—all give him an 
enviable placeamong American men-of-letters. 
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powers proceeded in the division of 

Africa were easily enough arranged 
among themselves. In matters of appropria- 
tion of this kind the only question consid- 
ered by the able men composing the Con- 
gress convened, is to know beforehand what 
would best suit the country which they have 
the honor of representing. 

As to the inhabitants appropriated, will- 
ingly or forcibly, no scruple regarding them 
is felt by any body. For example, the sultan 
of Zanzibar, his highness Said Bargash, at 
f.rst bitterly complained of the unceremoni- 
ousness with which he was deprived of vil- 
lages and of hundreds of miles of coast 
lands; but his complaints had no more 
chance of being heard or heeded: than those 
of a dove in the talons of a vulture. He has 
since learned to feign satisfaction with his 
lot, and it was the best thing he could do. 
In fact he ought to esteem himself fortunate 
that he was not entirely dispossessed ; for 
they had just as much right to deprive him 
of his entire dominion as to take away one 
grain of sand. 

But outside of his lamentations I know of 
no one who complained of the division of 
Africa which was made in Berlin. Who, 
then, could raise any opposition to the crea- 
tion of the Free State of Congo by the king 
of the Belgians, ot another Congo not less 
free by the French republic, and the opening 
of trading places by the Portuguese, Ger- 
mans, Italians, and English upon the shores 
of the Indian Ocean, the Atlantic Ocean, and 
the Red Sea? Those who, like the Mahdists 
and the Abyssinians, dared make any objec- 
tions, were punished by a bloody repression. 

All the world then, was in accord in toler- 
ating certain arbitrary acts in reference to 
Africa, inasmuch as there was great need of 
carrying the light of civilization into the 
heart of this dark continent ; but it was also 
a unanimous opinion that the nations exer- 
cising supreme power over their recent ac- 
quisitions also rested under serious obliga- 
tions regarding them, and owed great duties 
tothem. A solemn treaty was made to op- 
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pose the sale and transportation of slaves, 
that hideous traffic so extensively carried on 
in this part of the world, and denounced by 
such men as Livingstone, Gordon, Cameron, 
Pinto, Speke, Stanley, and by the mission- 
aries who have sealed their testimony to it 
by martyrdom. Has this treaty been kept? 
Has it been repealed? While I am writing 
these lines, slaves by the thousands, bending 
under the lash and loaded with heavy bur- 
dens, are still making their way toward the 
port where they are to embark for an eternal 
exile. 

There is a policy called the policy of colo- 
nial extension, that which England has used 
with uninterrupted success since the begin- 
ning of this century and in which Italy, 
France, and Germany have tried to imitate 
her. Of all policies this is the least honest, 
for all others are compelled at least to fish in 
troubled waters. This policy has nearly al- 
ways been successful beyond theseas because 
there against the deadly weapons and the 
vessels which it has at its service can be 
brought to bear only arrows and lances and 
weak forts. Its excuse is that it is only 
obeying that mysterious law which has de- 
creed that light shall triumph over darkness, 
civilization over barbarism. 

Let this policy, though, only succeed in 
suppressing the African slave markets, and 
much will be pardoned it, for then millions 
of human beings would owe to it their lives. 

At very diverse and distinct epochs of his- 
tory, two decisive blows have been struck at 
slavery. The first was given by the gospel 
of Christ as preached by the apostles. Cap- 
tive gladiators drilled for the bloody combats 
of the arena learned from the lips of Christian 
martyrs that it was more glorious to die for 
the crucified Redeemer than for a Roman 
Czesar. From year to year, from century to 
century, the new religion progressed while 
slavery declined until it had disappeared from 
the Christian world. 

It was on disembarking in the Holy Land 
that the Crusaders learned that a great num- 
ber of their fellowmen lived in servitude 
among the Mussulmans. The latter, on their 
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part, were surprised to learn that Christianity 
in its onward march had effaced from the 
Crusaders’ lands even the memory of that de- 
grading word, slavery. The long, sad story 
of the re-appearance of this evil in Christian 
lands began at that time and in the following 
way: The Crusades ended, the Venetians 
had‘no longer any pilgrim soldiers to trans- 
port from Europe to Palestine and back 
again, and they devised the plan of going to 
buy captives at Tunis, and to sell them at 
the various ports of Asia. The popes ful- 
minated against this odious business, but 
with no success. The Portuguese and Span- 
iards, then the masters of the seas, and who 
also had ships to utilize, lighted like birds of 
prey upon the African shores, depopulated 
their villages, and filled Lisbon and Seville 
with enslaved negroes. 

Ithas been laid to the charge of a really 
good man, the Bishop Las Casas, that he 
transported to America the germ of slavery. 
The manner in which the conquering Span- 
iards treated the unfortunate Indians, the 
hard work in the mines at which they were 
held without relaxation by the officers in 
command, led this bishop to make grave ac- 
He pointed 


cusations against these abuses. 
out to his royal master, the king of Aragon 
and Castile, that there was danger that the 


Caribs would become extinct if some 
one did not charitably come to their rescue. 
In order to avert this calamity, and to still 
continue the extraction of gold from the 
mines, Las Casas consented to replace the 
Indians by robust negroes. This authority 
accorded by Charles V. was then the point of 
departure in the commerce of slaves. 

When the Spaniards of the Antilles and of 
Mexico had learned that a negro from the 
coasts of Africa could do four times as much 
work as an Indian, the negro was in great de- 
mand. The kings, and sometimes even the 
queens of Spain, had needy favorites; and 
these men were granted royal permission to 
enrich themselves by openly engaging in a 
commerce considered infamous in our day. 
The Portuguese, the Genoese, the English, 
the French, the Danish, and the Hollanders 
demanded and received of their governments 
the same permission which Spain gave to 
her sailing vessels. 

An infinite number of ordinances touching 
servitude, the slave laws in which it was 
sid that a negro was the absolute property 
of his master, some vague knowledge of the 
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way in which recruits were obtained upon 
the coasts of Africa, and the miserable state 
in which the slaves disembarked in America, 
awakened attention, especially that of two 
great philosophers, Montesquieu and Voltaire; 
it is one of their glories to have been the first 
to stigmatize the monstrous iniquity. Sev- 
eral pontiffs pronounced against the criminal 
trafic and even anathematized it. But, for 
all this, it is difficult to form an idea of the 
speed with which Africa was becoming de- 
populated. 

Public opinion became every day more and 
more directed to the accounts of the maritime 
and terrestrial dramas given by the captains 
and owners of the slaveships. They told that 
the petty kings of Africa fought incessantly 
among themselves, in order to procure the 
blacks demanded by each, and that the pris- 
oners brought over in the slave ships were 
saved from the dreadful fate of being sacri- 
ficed to fetiches or eaten. But what they 
did not say was that the slave trade fostered 
in every way in its power this warfare, and 
that the eaters of men were as rare in Africa 
as in Oceanica, and that only the kings of 
Dahomey and of Ashantee allowed them- 
selves the luxury of great hecatombs. 

As happens still to-day, all the slaves did 
not reach the port of debarkment. One cara- 
van of captives, formed in the Soudan and 
destined for the sea coast, having found no 
water on an oasis where it was usually found, 
entirely perished from thirst. It was com- 
posed of two thousand persons and eighteen 
hundred camels. Another caravan contain- 
ing one thousand slaves meeting with a 
similar misfortune, saved only twenty-one of 
the number. The manner in which they led 
them on this march is identical with that of 
the present day ; brass or iron collars about 
the neck, the right limb of the one chained 
to the left limb of the other ; their conductors 
on horseback ; blows of thongs or whips to 
accelerate their motions; a violent death, 
caused by heavy blows from large iron bars, 
for those who from exhaustion could not 
keep up with the sinister convoy. The re- 
sult was that forty out of every one hundred 
perished. 

A negro which the ship owner could buy 
for a piece of red or blue cotton cloth worth 
about $20, he could sell to the planters of 
Cuba for $200. From the reports of the 
French privateers it was learned that every 
year about fifteen hundred sick and dying 
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blacks were thrown into the sea. As soonas 
the captain discovered that a slave could not 
endure the voyage he disposed of him in this 
summary fashion. Other documents reveal 
the fact that on an average, one-fourth of the 
Africans embarked, died ex route. 

‘*The greater part of the prisoners,’’ an old 
surgeon belonging to a slave ship, wrote, 
‘*seemed a prey todespondency. From time 
to time sobs would escape them, or they would 
deplore in plaintive tones the loss of their 
family and their country. Such was the 
depth of their melancholy that many pre- 
ferred death self-inflicted, some throwing 
themselves into the sea, some hurling them- 
selves against the sides of the ship, and oth- 
ers refuising to eat.’’ 

Against such iniquities, such infractions of 
the laws of humanity, there began to arise 
indignant protests from civilized nations. In 
England in 1780 a member of the House of 
Commons wished that Parliament should de- 
clare that the slave trade was contrary to the 
laws of God and the rights of men. At Paris 
in 1814, at the Vienna Congress in 1815, at 
Verona in 1822, England steadily took up 
with ardor the defense of the oppressed blacks. 


The valiant little kingdom of Denmark took 
serious measures against the transfer of 
blacks by the ships of its government; it for- 


bade by a royal decree this traffic. By the ef- 
forts of the king of the Belgians also, there 
was established later, in 1876, the Internation- 
al African Association, having as one of the 
chief objects the abolition of slavery. In 1794 
the Americans assembled in Congress, also 
condemned the infamous commerce, but were 
yet unable to bring about in their land the 
suppression of slavery. 

The slave ships were now obliged to 
carry on their nefarious commerce against 
the hostility of the war ships of anti- 
slavery nations. The latter put every- 
where upon the sea, cruisers with which to 
stop the trade ; but they cost the life of un- 
told numbers of blacks who were thrown into 
the sea, when the vessels which were trans- 
porting them were too hard pressed by the 
ships giving chase. It was a monstrous 
thing, but during all this time pro-slavery 
American owners of vessels formed them- 
selves into a society to continue the forbid- 
den traffic. Their vessels would sail osten- 
sibly loaded with cargoes of rum for Cuba, 
but concealing in their hold, guns, handcuffs, 
and irons, destined for the living cargo which 
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they were to take on at Mozambique or in 
Guinea, the real object of their voyage. There 
were established at these places agents who 
lighted great fires upon the shore whenever 
there was any danger to be apprehended from 
cruisers. The risks were great, for usually 
out of every three slavers only one would 
succeed in deceiving the watchfulness of the 
cruisers. The rigors exercised against the 
trade only served to renderit more alert. 
Black children, since it was possible that the 
trafic might be entirely stopped, were es- 
pecially in great demand by the planters. 

Slowly and steadily the good cause gained 
ground, England abolished slavery in 1838 ; 
France in all of her colonies, in 1848, and like- 
wise many other Christianized nations at 
about the same time. The triumph of the 
North over the South in the Civil War of the 
United States sent an undermining shock 
through the whole system. 

But it still flourishes in Tripoli, in Egypt, 
in Turkey, in Madagascar, Borneo, and Mo- 
rocco. In Tripoli the commerce is not author- 
ized, but that which occurs there is most 
odious. It is still the Soudan which fur- 
nishes it with slaves, and according to Consul 
Wood in Bengazi and surrounding places 
alone, there have been sold more than twenty 
thousand slaves in four years; at this rate 
Tripoli must contain at least a total number 
of one hundred thousand slaves. And more 
than this, there are certain proofs that it is 
one of the great ports by which Soudan sends 
slaves to Crete, Smyrna, and Constanti- 
nople. 

Djeddah upon the Red Sea is a great entre- 
pot for slaves, as is also Hodeida. Many of 
them after having reached these places, are 
sold in the markets of Arabia, and are then 
carried by caravan to Syria and embarked 
again upon the Mediterranean. 

What effect has the recruiting of the num- 
bers of so many beings destined to a life of 
misery, upon their native land in Africa? Itis 
Livingstone who among the first has an- 
swered that question. And in spite of the de- 
scriptions given in his numerous letters, how 
many times he complained of his inability to 
give a correct picture of the horrors of this 
trade in human beings or of giving even ap- 
proximately the number of lives destroyed 
each year. He was persuaded that if half of 
the horrors committed in Africa were known, 
the indignation on the one hand, andthe com- 
miseration on the other, which they would 
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awaken, would be such that the infernal traffic 
would disappear whatever sacrifices it might 
cost to annihilate it. 

It is the great consumption of ivory in 
Europe which has contributed largely to the 
later development of slavery. Arabian mer- 
chants, and half-breeds more cruel than the 
merchants, in lieu of other means of loco- 
motion, use the shoulders of negroes to trans- 
port the ivory to the harbors where it may be 
shipped. The blacks could never have been 
brought to this if they had not been sold to 
the traders as a result of wars between tribes, 
or of the craft by which they had been treach- 
erously kidnaped from their villages by 
these hunters of men. That which is learned 
of Africa every day in Europe by letters and 
accounts of travelers increases the zeal of the 
abolitionists. But this zeal brings forth no 
results. 

Itisa discouraging question especially in 
face of the apparent contradictions evinced by 
the leaders. The most heroic of the English, 
the purest victim of an unjustifiable policy, 
did not even Gordon re-establish slavery after 
having contended against it ? He had learned 
by experience that it was useless to struggle 
against it in Africa, and that the solution of 
the question lay outside of Khartoum. 
“There are only two means,’’ he wrote to 
london, ‘‘ of preventing the trade: the first 
isto drain the source by establishing peace 
and safety in these hunting grounds of human 
game; the second, to shut the markets in 
Egypt, in Turkey, and in Persia. 

Upon the shores of lakes Nyanza and Tan- 
ganyika there are some missionary establish- 
ments devoted to the great work of emanci- 
pation and of charity. The letters sent from 
them concerning the outrages practised there 
would draw tears from all eyes and ought so 
to rouse public indignation as to make it 
put an end to such atrocities. 

Ihave said that it is generally believed that 
the slaves of which the trafficking Arabs dis- 
pose, were prisoners of war which had been 
sold to them, as was done in the last century 
by native warrior kings. That is no longer 
the case generally. The slaves are mostly 
poor beings snatched from their villages. The 
missionaries have told also how the traders 
getpossession oftheslaves. They strive todis- 
cover provinces which are yet ignorant of the 
trade. What is especially deplorable is they 
follow up all new explorations made by the 
Europeans. In these regions where the ne- 
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groes have lived, happy and safe up to that 
time, are committed the heaviest and the most 
grievous plunderings. ‘‘ Near the great 
lakes,’’ writes Father Moinet, ‘‘every creature 
who is at ten minutes’ distance from his vil- 
lage is not safe.’’ , Tocomplete their miseries 
civil war is waging in these countries, and 
while the natives are fighting, the traders at- 
tack the villages, set fire to them, and take 
prisoners the women and children. 

It is not until they set out toward the coast 
or market with their living chattels, though, 
that the real horrors of the trade begin. As 
has been said before, the feeble and exhausted 
ones are put to death. On reaching their 
destined port, they are disembarked at night 
to avoid detection, and they are kept as se- 
cluded as possible, until they reach the hands 
of their final purchasers. It is said that at 
the present time, on an average about ten 
lives are sacrificed for every black found in 
servitude. 

The Anti-Slavery Congiess, which at the 
time of this writing is just assembling at 
Brussels, and which is composed of represent- 
atives from all anti-slavery nations, has 
marked down on its program the following 
problems to be treated : 

1st. Slavery from the standpoint of natural 
rights and public rights.—The number of vic- 
tims of the trade and the cruelties committed 
both in the hunting expeditions and in do- 
mestic slavery.—The thousands of children 
who are every year set apart for service in the 
harems of the East. 

2nd. Pacific action in Africa: The main- 
tenance and development of religious mis- 
sions.— Means of spreading instruction 
among the blacks.—The substitution of work 
and of honest traffic for the slave trade.—To 
prevent the introduction of arms and ammu- 
nition by the Arabs.—To prevent the intro- 
duction of spirituous liquors for the blacks.— 
The employment of force by the governments 
if it is necessary.—Should each nation limit 
itself to action only in the territory over 
which it has power, or would combined action 
on the part of all states be better >—The em- 
ployment of force by private undertakings.— 
Shall voluntary leaders try to enlist native 
troops in the work? Shall there be volun- 
teers to go to the work from other lands? 
Shall there be forces set apart for protecting 
the commercial routes and opening well forti- 
fied and well provisioned asylums ? 

3rd. Concerning action in Europe: Prac- 
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tical means of inducing the Mussulman gov- 
ernment to suppress the slave markets.— 
Measures for securing to anti-slavery associa- 
tions necessary means.—A universal effort 
such as occurred during the Crusades.—The 
establishment of a permanent commission. 

4th. Public opinion : The most efficacious 
means of rousing it.—The use of the press.— 
Special publications by anti-slavery societies. 
Special conferences. 

In order that each member of the congress 
shall keep within wise limits he will only 
have to repeat and act up to the words of the 
act passed constituting the country of the 
Congo : ‘‘ The powers promise that the terri- 
tories over which they have control shall not 
be used as markets nor as ways of transit in 
the slave trade, of any race whatever.”’ 

It is here in fact that the solution of the 
whole question lies, but its power must be ex- 
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Endeavor no longer can be considered 

a mere experiment. The work which 
it has accomplished in thousands of churches, 
the evident blessing of God which has at- 
tended it in its most rapid development, its 
proved adaptability to every evangelical de- 
nomination, and the confidence expressed in 
its methods by pastors in all parts of the 
country, give it a claim to recognition by the 
religious public; a claim which most gener- 
ously has been accorded. 

Its development during the last year or two 
has been especially remarkable. Starting less 
than nine years ago, there are now at least 
9,000 societies in all parts of the country dis- 
tributed among 22 different denominations 
and containing not less than 550,000 mem- 
bers. 

In foreign lands it has already taken root, 
a vigorous British Section having been estab- 
lished and branches being formed in almost 
every missionary land. The constitution has 
been translated into French, German, Dutch, 
Turkish, Zulu Tamel, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hungarian, and other languages, and the 
society seems to find a congenial soil in 
all countries where these languages are 
spoken. 
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tended over the Mussulman territory in order 
to obtain the abrogation of the statute of 
slavery. I repeat that the great need is a gen- 
eral concerted movement of all Christendom 
against this evil. This would givea strong 
blow with sureresults. In this way were de- 
livered the two great decisive blows of which 
I have spoken elsewhere in this article: 
the first by the propagation of the Gospel 
teachings by the united efforts of the early 
Christians ; the second when in the United 
States the North rose inits might against the 
South. Would the same successsful results 
follow a third attempt? I am firm in the faith 
that it would, for if such great peoples as the 
English, the Americans, the Germans, the 
French, the Italians, and the Belgians unite 
to propagate a generous idea, to defend a great 
cause, that idea and that cause must surely 
win a glorious triumph. 


ENDEAVOR. 
E. CLARK, D. D. 


HISTORY. 

The history of this organizatio1 is neces- 
sarily very brief, since the society is so young, 
and can be dispatched in a few words. 

In the winter of 1880-81 a precious revival 
spirit visited the Williston Church of Port- 
land, Maine, and many, especially among the 
young people, gave their hearts to God. The 
pastor and older church-members were natu- 
rally anxious concerning these young dis- 
ciples, and felt that great wisdom and care 
were necessary to keep them true to the 
Savior during the first critical year of dis- 
cipleship. The problem weighed heavily upon 
the minds of pastor and church, for they felt 
that neither the Sunday-school, nor the 
church prayer-meeting, nor the young peo- 
ple’s prayer-meeting, though well-sustained 
and admirable in their way, were sufficient to 
hold and mold the Christian character of 
these young converts. There was a gap be- 
tween conversion and church-membership to 
be filled, and all these young souls were to be 
trained and set to work. How should these 
things be done? These were the pressing 
problems. After much prayer and thought 
the pastor of the church invited the recent 
converts, as well as the young church- 
members to his house on the evening of Feb- 
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ruary 2, 1881, and after an hour of social in- 
tercourse, presented a constitution, which he 
had previously drawn up, of the ‘‘ Williston 
Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor.’’ This constitution is essentially the 
same as that adopted by the great majority 
of Societies of Christian Endeavor at the 
present day. 

The later history has been simply one of 
expansion and development. The vital prin- 
ciples are all the same as at the first. Earnest 
pastors and faithful young disciples have 
taken up the work spontaneously in all parts 
of the land. The same need seemed to exist 
inten thousand churches and the need was 
supplied in the same way, that is the only 
secret of growth. Great care always has been 
taken not to crowd tlie society upon an un- 
willing church. It has never gone where it 
was not wanted and invited. The interests 
of the society have largely been promoted by 
conventions, national, state, and local. These 
meetings are exceedingly popular among the 
young people, bringing to the national gath- 
erings many thousands of young men and 
women. The last National Convention, at 


Philadelphia in July 1889, was pronounced 
by competent authority the largest religious 


convention ever held in the country. There 
were in attendance 6,500 delegates from all 
parts of the land. The spirit of enthusiastic 
devotion Was even more noticeable than the 
numbers in attendance. Throughout every 
session rang the key-note, ‘‘ For Christ and 
the Church.”’ 

It was noticeable that the zeal displayed 
was not for the society primarily but for the 
church and for its Head while the society 
was regarded, as it ever has been, simply as 
a humble helper of the church. The state 
conventions held this fall in certain respects 
have been even more remarkable meetings ; 
Insome states rivaling the numbers of the 
great national gatherings, and in all, rivaling 
those meetings in intensity of purpose and 
devotion to the higher aims. In nearly all 
of the Northern states and in several of the 
Southern the societies are now united in 
“State Unions,’’ so-called, while in many 
states there are local or district unions which 
hold one or more meetings in the course of 
the year for fellowship and inspiration. 

No legislation is attempted in any of these 
tions, or by the national conventions ; no 
authority is exercised by the United Society 
or by any official, no taxes are levied, no paid 
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officers are employed with the exception of 
one General Secretary, and the small sums of 
money raised at the conventions are used in 
printing and distributing the literature of 
the movement and in giving information. 


OBJECT. 

The object of this society may be briefly 
stated as a Training School in the Church. It 
gives the young Christian something to do 
at once. 

It accustoms him to the sound of his own 
voice in the prayer-meeting. 

It causes him to understand that he has a 
part to perform in the activities of the church, 
as well as the oldest Christian. It sends him 
upon a hundred errands for Christ. Very 
soon he learns that he has a duty in the 
general church prayer-meetings, and he be- 
comes naturally and easily one of the pas- 
tor’s trusted helpers. We are speaking from 
actual experience in this matter and are not 
theorizing. 

A generation of Christians trained from 
early boyhood and girlhood in this way, pa- 
tiently, persistently, kindly, would be a gen- 
eration of working Christians. 

This society is also a watch-tower for the 
church. The pastor ought always to attend 
the prayer-meetings and the social gather- 
ings, and, unseen, keep his hands on the 
reins of the organization. If he does so, 
wisely and constantly, he cannot help know- 
ing how the young converts are progressing 
in the Christian life. If they are faithful to 
their voluntary vows he knows it, and can 
mark with joy their growthin grace. If they 
are negligent he knows that, and can at once 
look after and reclaim the unfaithful ones. 

No month need ever go by without the pas- 
tor knowing the religious status of each of his 


young people. 


METHODS. 

The methods by which these results are 
reached are mainly three : the prayer-meeting 
pledge, the monthly consecration meeting, and 
the various committees. 

The pledge of attendance and participation 
in the weekly prayer-meeting is the feature 
of the society which has been most severely 
criticised, but it is the one feature which ex- 
perience has proved to be most important and 
absolutely essential to continued prosperity. 
It is very simple, embracing in its first, or 
more general, part, the two ideas of private 
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devotion and support of one’s own church in 
the public worship of the sanctuary, and in the 
second part a promise to attend upon and 
participate in the weekly meetings of the 
society. Here is the form that is recom- 
mended : 


Active Member's Pledge.—Trusting in the 
Lord Jesus Christ for strength, I promise Him 
that I will strive to do whatever He would like 
to have me do; that I will make it the rule of 
my life to pray and to read the Bible every day, 
and to support my own church in every way, 
especially by attending all her regular Sunday 
and mid-week services, unless prevented by some 
reason which I can conscientiously give to my 
Savior, and that, just so far as I know how 
throughout my whole life, I will endeavor to 
lead a Christian life. As an active member, I 
promise to be true to all my duties, to be present 
at and to take some part, aside from singing, in 
every Christian Endeavor prayer-meeting, unless 
hindered by sqme reason which I can conscien- 
tiously give to my Lord and Master. If obliged 
to be absent from the monthly consecration- 
meeting of the society, I will, if possible, send at 
least a verse of Scripture to be read in response 
to my name at the roll-call. 


THE CONSECRATION MEETING. 


At this meeting, in some way, some expres- 
sion of renewed loyalty to Christ should be 
obtained from every active member. When 
the roll is called it should be made a very se- 
rious matter, and the mere response to the 
name should be considered a re-consecration. 
Most societies have found it best to call the 
roll, not at the close, but during the progress 
of the meeting, so that each may respond to 
his name with a prayer, or a word of testi- 
mony, or a passage of Scripture. It is the 
especial duty of the lookout-committee to see 
that all candidates for active membership un- 
derstand what they are doing and that when 
they join they are faithful to their duties. No 
lookout-committee or any one else presumes 
to say what is a valid excuse for absence ; that 
is left to the individual conscience, but it 
must be some excuse which the young person 
can conscientiously give tothe Savior. If, 
however, he is absent from three consecutive 
consecration meetings and presents no ex- 
cuse, his name is dropped from the roll of act- 
ive members. 
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THE COMMITTEES. 

We naturally come now to the different 
committees that carry out these principles 
and make them operative. The Lookout, 
Prayer-meeting, and Social committees are es- 
sential to every society and there should also 
be an Executive committee to facilitate busi- 
ness and to prevent long and profitless discus- 
sions. The duties of these committees are de- 
fined as follows in the ‘‘ Model Constitution ”: 

1. Lookout Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to bring new members into 
the society, to introduce them to the work 
and to the other members, and to affection- 
ately look after and reclaim any that seem in- 
different to their duties. This committee 
shall also, by personal investigation, satisfy 
itself of the fitness of young persons to be- 
come members of this society, and shall pro- 
pose their names at least one week before their 
election to membership. 

2. Prayer-Meeting Committee.—It shall be 
the duty of this committee to have in charge 
the prayer-meeting, and to see that a topic is 
assigned and a leader appointed for every 
meeting, and to do what it can to secure faith- 
fulness to the prayer-meeting pledge. 

3. Social Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to promote the social in- 
terests of the society by welcoming strangers 
to the meetings, and by providing for the mu- 
tual acquaintance of the members by occa- 
sional sociables, for which any appropriate 
entertainment, of which the church approves, 
may be provided. 

4. Executive Committee.—This committee 
shall consist of the pastor of the church, the 
officers ot the society, and the chairmen of the 
various committees. All matters of business 
requiring debate shall be broutht first before 
this committee, and by it reported either 
favorably or adversely to the society. All 
discussion of proposed measures shall take 
place before this committee and not before the 
society. Recommendations concerning the 
finances of the society shall also originate 
with this committee. 

Each committee, except the executive, 
shall make a report in writing to the society, 
at the monthly business meetings, concerning 
the work of the past month. 

The other committees are scarcely less im- 
portant, though their numbers and their du- 
ties vary according to the needs of the local 
church. Some of the most prominent may 
be defined as follows: 
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Sunday-school Committee.—It shall be the 
duty of this committee to endeavor to bring 
into the Sunday-school those who do not at- 
tend elsewhere, and to co-operate with the 
superintendent and officers of the school in 
any ways which they may suggest for the 
benefit of the Sunday-school. 

The Calling Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to have a special care for 
those among the young people who do not feel 
at home in the church, to call on them, and 
toremind others where calls should be made. 

Music Committee.—It shall be the duty of 
thiscommittee to provide for the singing at the 
young people’s meeting, and also to turn the 
musical ability of the society into account, 
when necessary at public religious meetings. 

Missionary Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of this committee to provide for occasional 
missionary meetings, to interest the mem- 
bers of the society in all ways in missionary 
topics, and to aid in any manner which may 
seem practicable, the cause of home and for- 
eign missions. 

The Flower Committee.—It shall be the 
duty of this committee to provide flowers for 
the pulpit, and to distribute them to the sick 
at the close of the Sabbath service. 

Temperance Committee.—It shall be the 
duty of this committee to do what may be 
deemed best to promote temperance princi- 
plesand sentiment among the members of 
the society. 

The Relief Committee.—It shall be the duty 
ofthis committee to do what it can to cheer 
and aid, if possible and necessary, by mate- 
tial comforts, the sick and destitute among 
the young people of the church and Sunday- 
school. 

The Good Literature Committee.—It shall 
bethe duty of this committee to do its ut- 
most to promote the reading of good books 
and papers. Tothis end it shall do what it 
can to circulate the religious newspaper rep- 
resenting the society among its members, also 
toobtain subscribers for the denominational 
papers or magazines among the families of the 
congregation as the pastor and the church may 
direct. It may, if deemed best, distribute 
tracts and religious leaflets, and, in any other 
suitable way which may be desired, introduce 
good reading matter wherever practicable. 


THE PRINCIPLES. 


The principles of the society if they may 
be briefly treated apart from its methods, are 
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summed up in the idea of loyalty to Christ 
and loyalty tothe particular local church 
with which any particular society is con- 
nected. 

‘*Do what your Master and your church 
want to have you do and only that,’ isa 
summary of advice which goes forth every 
hour of the day from those authorized to 
speak for the society. 

When the president of the United Society, 
the Rev. F. E. Clark, was chosen, he accepted 
the office on the following conditions which 
have since been accepted by national conven- 
tions and by state unions as their views of 
the societies. They thus have come to be ac- 


knowledged as the platform of principles on 
which the society is based. 


PLATFORM OF PRINCIPLES. 

1. The Society of Christian Endeavor is 
not, and is not to be, an organization inde- 
pendent of the church. It is the CHURCH 
at work for and with the young, and the 
young people at work for and with the 
CHURCH. In all that we do and say let us 
bear this in mind, and seek for the fullest co- 
operation of pastors and church officers and 
members in carrying on our work. The So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor can always af- 
ford to wait rather than to force itself upon 
an unwilling church. 

2. Since the societies exist in every evan- 
gelical denomination, the basis of the union 
of the societies is one of common loyalty to 
Christ, common methods of service for Him, 
and mutual Christian affection, rather than 
a doctrinal and ecclesiastical basis. In such 
aunion all evangelical Christians can unite 
without repudiating or being disloyal to any 
denominational custom or tenet. 

3. The purely RELIGIOUS features of the 
organization shall always be PARAMOUNT. 
The Society of Christian Endeavor centers 
about the prayer-meeting. The strict 
‘* prayer-meeting pledge,’’ honestly inter- 
preted, as experience has proved, is essen- 
tial to the continued success of a Society of 
Christian Endeavor. 

4. The Society of Christian Endeavor sym- 
pathizes with temperance and all true moral 
reform with wise philanthropic measures, 
and especially with missions at home and 
abroad ; yet is not to be used as a conven- 
ience by any organization to further ends 
other than its own. 

5. The finances of the society shall be man- 
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aged economically in accordance with the 
past policy of the Board of Trustees, and the 
raising of funds to support a large number of 
paid agents or Christian Endeavor mission- 
aries, either in connection with the United 
Society or the State Unions is not contem- 
plated. 


INTERDENOMINATIONAL. 

That the society is interdenominational is 
proved not only by the fact that it already 
exists in every denomination, but this inter- 
denominational character is guaranteed by 
its corner-stone principles. No outside in- 
terference is possible in a local Society of 
Christian Endeavor. Each society is re- 
sponsible only to its own church and pastor. 
The history and principles and creed of each 
church may be wisely taught. The society 
gives just the opportunity needed for such 
instruction and the fact that by its very con- 
stitution it puts itself under the control of its 
own church board keeps it in the right atti- 
tude to the church. Not only the pastor of 
the church, but the elders in the Presbyterian 
churches, the stewards in the Methodist 
churches, the deacons in the Congregational 
and Baptist and other churches, and the 
Sunday-school superintendent of all churches 
are by virtue of their office members of the 
society and difficult questions are brought to 
them for settlement. In many Methodist 
churches a class-leader is appointed by the 
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on any phase of the social life of the 

United States deserves attention. 
Perhaps on no subject, however, could one 
be more welcome than on Divorce, and 
such we now have.* This Report is the 
Government’s response to the repeated so- 
licitation of eminent reformers, clergymen, 
and lawyers who have thought to see in the 
wide differences in the divorce and marriage 
codes of the several states, in lax public 
opinion in regard to the sacredness of mar- 
riage, and in what seemed to be a growing 
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* A Report of Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 
1867-1886. By Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1889. 
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church for the young people’s society and in 
every way the closest relation to the indi- 
vidual church is provided for. 


IT WORKS. 


“‘ This is an ideal method,” said a wise pas- 
tor’s wife in the early days of the movement, 
“if it only works.’’ If eight years of expe- 
rience prove any thing they prove just this, 
that z¢ works. Thousands of pastors tell of 
quickened interest in their churches, of glad 
revival seasons, of heroic devotion developed 
on the part of the young people. 

Tens of thousands of young men and 
women write modestly of a new formed pur- 
pose to serve Christ more faithfully and to de- 
vote their lives more thoroughly to His ser- 
vice. Tens of thousands of these tell us that 
they were led to Christ in the first place by 
the efforts of their companions through the 
Society of Christian Endeavor. During the 
last year, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
45,000 of the associate members of the society 
(i. e. those who are not ready to be consid- 
ered devoted Christians) have become active 
Christians and have been brought into the 
evangelical churches of our country. With- 
out boasting and without claiming too much, 
we think it can truly be said not only that 
this plan of Christian nurture looks well 
upon paper, but that ‘it works’”’ well in 
practice in every denomination and in every 
land where it has gained a foothold. 
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habit of divorce, reasons for great alarm. 
The actual investigations for it were begun 
in July 1887, and ended late in 1888. It is 
the most complete, indeed we may say the 
only complete, report ever made on marriage 
and divorce in any country. A few of the 
leading facts it presents will, we believe, be 
of interest to the readers of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN and will help them to form their opin- 
ions on this important subject. 

The divorce laws in the several states and 
territories are fully summarized in the Intro- 
duction. According to this summary, divorce 
may be defined popularly as the separation 
of husband and wife. It is a relation 
recognized by all the states and territories 
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save South Carolina. Before the law there 
are two kinds of divorce, absolute, permitted 
byall the states and territories save South 
Carolina, and /imzted, permitted by 20 states 
andterritories; in 3, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, 
and Tennessee, in favor of the wife only. 

The first form (a vinculo matrimonii, from 
the bonds of marriage) puts the parties in 
the position of single ;ersons, though in 
ail but nine they are subject to limitation ; 
thus in Kansas the re-marriage of both par- 
ties is prohibited for six months, and during 
the pendency of the case if an appeal is 
taken ; in Louisiana a wife cannot re-marry 
for ten months ; in Massachusetts the defend- 
ant must wait two years. 

Limited divorce (a mensé et thoro, from bed 
and board) merely permits the parties to live 
apartand removes none of the legal bonds 
of married persons—it is a social dissolu- 
tion. In the report this distinction of lim- 
ited and absolute was not kept up, as but 
2,099 divorces reported were marked limited. 

There are three different methods of secur- 
ing adivorce: (1) In several states laws ex- 
ist which free the parties without legal pro- 
ceedings, as, for example, in Arkansas and 
Tennessee, where, if either party to a first 
marriage is absent five years and is not 
known to the other to be living, the latter is 
free to re-marry ; or as in Michigan and Wis- 
consin, where a sentence to imprisonment for 
life ends the marriage absolutely; or in 
Maine, New York, and Vermont, where the 
same law, though the reading varies some- 
what, holds good ; or in Nevada, where, ifa 
man is convicted of compelling a woman to 
marry him she is free without further parley. 
(2) What is known as legislative divorces are 
those granted by a special act of the legisla- 
ture to particular ingividuals. Congress for- 
bade the territories to do any business of this 
kind three years ago. Indeed, it is only in the 
six states of New England and in Alabama, 
Georgia, Delaware, and Kansas that such pro- 
ceedings are permitted. (3) The judicial di- 
vor is that granted by the courts, and in all 
the states and territories (save South Carolina) 
is provided for by the statutes; in Pennsy]l- 
Vania the court of common pleas hears the 
tase ; in Delaware the superior court of the 
ounty where the plaintiff resides ; in New 
York, the supreme and superior city courts. 
Each state has its own arrangement. In all 
save 3, Delaware, Georgia, and Louisiana, 
there are regulations fixing a time which one 
G-Feb, 
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or both parties must live in a state before a 
suit can be considered. The shortest resi- 
dence demanded is in Dakota (territorial law) 
where go days suffice. Six months is the 
term in several cases but I or 2 years is 
necessary in the majority. 

The causes which the statutes of the dif- 
ferent states indicate as sufficient for divorce 
are many, though capable of classification 
under a few heads. In all the states and ter- 
ritories absolute divorce is granted for adul- 
tery ; in 21 failure of the husband to provide 
for the wife is sufficient to separate them ; in 
all but 8 conviction of any infamous crime, a 
sentence to imprisonment, or imprisonment, 
works the same result; all but 6 allow ab- 
solute divorce for cruelty or the apprehension 
of it. In Tennessee if a wife refuses to re- 
move with her husband to that state he can 
get a divorce; in Florida the shrew is re- 
buked by granting absolute divorce for habit- 
ual indulgence in violent or ungovernable 
temper ; and in Louisiana if one party slan- 
ders the other publicly, the effect is the same. 
But one cause for absolute divorce is recog- 
nized in New York, adultery ; limited, is 
granted for 4. In Pennsylvania there are 10 
causes for which the first form of sepa- 
ration is allowed, 5 for which the second 
is allowed. In Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
and New Hampshire absolute divorce is 
granted if either party joins a religious sect 
believing marriage unlawful. In Illinois, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee, an attempt on the 
life is a reason for absolute divorce. In Flori- 
da, Michigan, and Ohio, if one party has ob- 
tained a divorce in another state, separation 
is allowed. In states allowing limited di- 
vorce these same causes or modifications of 
them prevail. In Wisconsin, if a wife is giv- 
en to intoxication, the husband may secure 
limited divorce. In Georgia any ground 
which was held sufficient in the English 
courts prior to May 4, 1784, is sufficient. In 
several places actions for divorce must be 
brought within a special length of time after 
the cause of complaint occurs. 

To thwart attempts to abuse the privilege 
of application for divorce, the majority of the 
states provide that it shall be disallowed if 
there is collusion, that is an agreement be- 
tween the parties for one of them to commit 
or seem to commit an act constituting a cause 
for divorce ; connivance, that is the corrupt 
consent ofa party to the act of the other, con- 
stituting a cause for divorce; condonation, that 
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is conditional forgiveness of a breach of mat- 
rimonial duty; or secrimination, when the one 
who seeks the divorce is guilty of the same 
act or, in some states, of any other valid rea- 
son for divorce. 

There are but few of the states which at- 
tempt to regulate divorces obtained in other 
states. In Delaware, Maine, and Massachu- 
setts, if a person goes to another state to 
obtain a divorce for a cause occurring within 
the state or for a cause for which a divorce 
would not be granted at home, it is null. 

This brief summary shows about how leg- 
islation tends. 

Now for the Report. The work of the statis- 
tician covers the years from 1867 to 1886 inclu 
sive, and it takes up every state and territory 
in the United States. The leading points on 
which statistics were gathered throughout 
the whole country were, the number of di- 
vorces in each county, the causes for which 
they were granted, the number of years the 
marriages lasted before the divorces were 
granted, where the parties divorced were mar- 
ried, and the number of children involved. 

It was found that in 1867, the first year of 
the investigation, 9,937 couples were parted by 


law ; when the statisticians reached 1886 they 


found a list of 25,535. This increase of over 
156 percent is much greater than the increase 
in population in that period, fully two and 
one half times as great in fact. 

The whole number of divorces granted in 
the 20 years under consideration was found 
to be 328,716. In considering this number 
it must be remembered that many appli- 
cations are made which are unfruitful. The 
relative number was computed in gather- 
ing materials for the report, by making a 
table which showed both applications and 
grants in a few counties of 12 different 
states. According to this, 67.8 per cent 
of the applications were granted. If we 
accept this per cent as representative, then 
in our 20 years, 484,683 applications for di- 
vorce were made in the United States, 328,716 
of which were granted ; but to quote from our 
guide-book, these figures ‘‘ do not represent 
the total of married infelicity but only that 
class which cares more for separation and the 
dissolution of the marriage relations than for 
the publicity which a divorce suit brings to 
them.” 

In the groupof seven states beginning with 
New York, running west to Iowa and inclyd- 
ing Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
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and Illinois, over 154,000 of the grand divorce 
total belongs. Of these, Illinois leads with 
36,072 ; Ohio follows with nearly 10,000 legs : 
and New York ends the list with 15,355. It 
is only in Illinois, however, that these figures 
represent a percentage of increase in divorce 
over that in population much greater than 
that for theentire United States. Taking the 
decade between the last two censuses, 1870 and 
1880, the percentage of increase in Illinois’ 
population was 21.1 per cent; in divorce it was 
81.6 per cent, nearly four times as great. 
Ohio’s divorce increase was nearly three 
times as great as population ; Michigan’s the 
same. New York’s divorces increased less 
rapidly than her population, a fact observed 
only in Connecticut, Utah, Vermont, and 
Wyoming. 

There seems to be no reason why Illinois 
should have so long a roll of broken mar- 
tiages. The causes for which she grants di- 
vorces are 8 in number: natural impotency, 
a husband or wife living at time of marriage, 
adultery subsequent to marriage, desertion 
for 2 years, habitual drunkenness for 2 
years, attempt on life, extreme and repeated 
cruelty, felony, or infamous crime ; not one 
of these seem capable of being converted into 
an ‘‘omnibus”’ cause. 

Fifteen thousand seven hundred thirty 
of her 36,072 come under the head of 
desertion. The law requires that aban- 
donment for 2 years be proved before 
granting a divorce on this ground, so that if 
the law was followed, this cause could hardly 
be made a loop-hole. Nor can divorce be se- 
cured so easily in Illinois that parties from 
other states can make her a dumping 
ground. She exacts that the plaintiff must 
have resided in the state 1 year before the 
filing of the bill, unless the offense was com- 
mitted in the state, or while one or both par- 
ties resided in the state. In fact, too, 25,452 
of her divorces were granted to people who 
were married in the state. The average dura- 
tion of the marriages before divorce was 8.59 
years. It is plain that the legislation of the 
state has not caused the divorce. 

There are causes to be considered. The in- 
fluence of a great city is to be taken into ac- 
count in Illinois’ case. In 1880, 29 per cent of 
the divorces granted in her limits were for 
Chicago. There were in the state 272 married 
couples to each divorce; in the city, 185. 
This preponderance of divorces is seen in all 
cities. It is marked in Europe, where city 
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lifelong has been considered more unfavar- 
ableto married harmony than the country. 
Statistics were compiled for this Report, in 
acities of the United States and in all save 
Brooklyn, Detroit, Omaha, Pittsburgh and 
Allegheny, Portland, and Savannah, the city 
leads the state in divorces. In Illinois the 
factors contributing to divorce must be sought 
in the city’s influences, the moral tone of the 
people, the public opinion on social questions, 
and the laxity of the court. It is not due to 
legislation. 

In many instances of rapidly growing di- 
vorce lists legislation has had no influence. 
Kansas in 1886 showed an increase of nearly 
1000 per cent over 1867; Michigan stands 
fourth in the list of states granting the high- 
est number; Ohio more than doubled her 
divorces between 1867 and 1886, yet in no in- 
stance do the statutes show any cause. 

There are cases, however, in which the in- 
crease is the fault of the statutes. In Colorado 
divorces in 1867 became 451 in 1886. The in- 
crease after 1881 is explained by a change of 
laws, one of which made a new cause: ‘‘the 
failure of a husband to make reasonable pro- 
vision for the support of his family for the 
space of 1 year,’’ and another of which re- 
duced the period of habitual drunkenness 
from 2 years to 1 year. In Dakota divorces 
bounded from 77 in 1881 to 123 in 1882. Re- 
ducing the period of desertion from 2 years 
tol year is given as an explanation. 

An unusual state of affairs exists in South 
Carolina, which, as has been said, has no di- 
vorce laws. In the 20 years investigated, 
163 separations were legally authorized 
there. Six were probably legislative. The 
rest occurred between 1872 and 1878 when the 
courts were allowed to grant divorces. The 
law was repealed in the latter year and South 
Carolina now knows no such thing as legal 
separation. Vermont is one of the four states 
which show a decrease between 1867 and 1886. 
The falling off began in 1879 at which time a 
law went into effect decreeing that no di- 
vorce could be granted if the parties never 
lived together as husband and wife in Ver- 
mont. If the cause happened in another 
state or county it was not considered unless 
the parties had lived together before in the 
state, and one of them was there at the time 
ofthe act of complaint. Beginning with 
1871, Mississippi shows very rapid increase in 

The change was probably due to 
kgislative reasons since at that time the code 
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made the 3 years formerly required for 
desertion 2, and instead of limited divorce 
allowed absolute for habitual drunkenness 
and habitual cruelty and violence. 

The possible result of loose laws has no 
better example than the case of Utah. In 
that territory in 1874, 149 divorces were 
granted. In1877 the number rose to 914. 
The sudden rise was due purely to legisla- 
tion. It seems that actual residence was not 
required for divorce ; that if a plaintiff signi- 
fied his intention of becoming a resident, the 
court must consider his case ; also there was 
what might be called an omnibus clause 
which allowed the court to dissolve the con- 
tract whenever it was convinced that the par- 
ties could not live peaceably together. So 
soon as this became noised abroad, Utah was 
called upon to grant divorces for the country 
at large. In one county only, over 600 of the 
691 divorces granted in the period from 1867 
to 1886, were to parties outside the county. 
Lawyers in Chicago, Cincinnati, and New 
York set up divorce exchanges. The peti- 
tion stated that the welfare of the party de- 
manded separation, and that he wanted to go 
to Utah to live but was not able to carry out 
his plan just yet. The warning of the de- 
fendant was the merest farce. In many 
cases it is probable that he never had a 
warning. The lawyer then claimed that the 
defendent had not answered the notification 
and consequently it was supposable that he 
was guilty. When the true state of affairs be_ 
came known public indignation in Utah was 
strong against the abuse, and the legislature 
in 1878 demanded that no one should ask for 
a divorce who had not been a resident for at 
least a year previous, that no court should 
grant a divorce upon default, and that the 
omnibus clause should be removed. In 1878 
as a result the divorce list fell to 298. Utah’s 
experience will probably prevent attempts 
in the future in any state to remove the time 
limit or to introduce clauses which will suit 
all circumstances. 

New York’s experience is interesting. As 
has been said she grants absolute divorce 
only for one reason, and her divorce increase 
is less than increase of population. This re- 
sult goes to support the theory of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Phelps, who claim that if ab- 
solute divorce were done away with, only lim- 
ited being allowed, that is if the parties were 
not permitted to re-marry, that the number of 
applications would be largely decreased. 
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A most valuable sociological study is the 
causes for divorce. It is difficult to ascertain 
this as all the reasons for which there isa 
shadow of excuse are usually combined in 
the petitions. In Illinois 57 causes and com- 
binations are presented in the itemized sum- 
mary of complaints for which the state has 
granted separations ; in Indiana 75; in Iowa 
32; in Vermont 13; in Connecticut 42; and 
so on; but it was found possible to classify 
these under the heads of adultery, cruelty, 
desertion, drunkenness, neglect to provide, 
combinations of these, or of one of these, with 
a minor cause. It becomes evident from 
a study of this classification that the 
most fruitful trouble is desertion. One 
hundred twenty-six thousand six hun- 
dred seventy-six of the reported aggre- 
gate have desertion at the bottom, and of 
this number, over 75,000 have been given to 
wives. Adultery is the next most general 
cause, but here husbands have had more oc- 
casion to sue for separation than wives, the 
numbers being 38,184 to 29,502. Drunken- 


ness popularly is considered at the bottom of 
the majority of divorces ; however, the tables 
show but a trifle over 4 per cent of the total 


due to drunkenness. As an indirect cause, 
manifestly it plays a much larger part ; and 
a special examination in a small but repre- 
sentative field shows about 20 per cent of the 
divorces to result from intemperance. 
Cruelty is a widespread complaint, and in 
7 cases to 1 is made by wives. It is an elas- 
tic trouble, the things which cause ‘great 
mental distress’’ being many as the sands on 
the sea-shore. We find a wife separated from 
her husband because of the anguish which 
the presence of a razor under his pillow cost 
her ; another because her bangs were cut off 
by force ; another because ‘‘ during our whole 
married life my husband has never offered to 
take me out riding’’; another because of the 
violent rages into which her husband flew, 
and his habit on such occasions of smash- 
ing the crockery. A husband who de- 
sires to give his wife mo cause for 
instituting divorce proceedings may 
learn from the list of causes which have fro- 
duced separation, that it is unsafe to quote 
the New Testament remarks concerning the 
obedience of wives to husbands, to tell his 
wife, ‘‘ You are old and worn out; I do not 
want you any longer,’ to compel her to 
black boots, to sharpen the ax, and threat- 
en to chop off her head, to knock out front 
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teeth, to kick her out of bed “regularly,” 
etc., etc. Wives will learn not tothrow their 
bustles at their husbands, not to refuse to 
sew buttons on, and to do repairing neces. 
sary, not to pull them out of bed by their 
whiskers, to call them vagabonds and declare 
they care nothing for them, nor after years of 
married life to become converts to spiritual- 
ism and practice mediumship. 

The absurdity of these causes is in many 
cases on the surface. Probably they repre- 
sent a vast amount of genuine cruelty and 
villainous conduct. 

A most peculiar and discouraging fact is 
the length of time which many persons live 
together beforeseeking separation. The first 
year of married life is supposed to test the 
disposition of both parties. If there is a de- 
sire to live harmoniously and a willingness to 
adjust tastes and eccentricities to each other, 
the first few years ought to showit. Anex- 
amination of the length of time which the 
parties in divorce suits live together shows 
that as a rule it is arespectable term of years, 
The average time which the 328,716 couples 
considered in this report had lived together 
was 9.17 years ; 25,371 had passed 27 or more 
years together. In many of this latter sur- 
prising number the divorce was sued for be- 
cause the limit of human endurance had been 
reached, and thus the period of married life 
probably represented a great amount of self. 
restraint and devotion. But the majority are 
examples of the old adage, ‘‘ There is no fool 
like an old fool.’? The greatest number un- 
der any one term of years was 27,909 who had 
spent 4 years in married life before separa- 
tion. Nearly as many lived together 3 years. 
Over 15,600 endured their unions only 1 year, 
and over 21,000, 2 years. 

The influence of children in this question 
is important. Children are undoubtedly a 
check on divorces many times—yet often they 
are a reason for separation, their welfare in 
the eyes of the parent demanding it. Inover 
57,000 cases it was shown that the couples 
had no children, and in 141,810 cases there 
was no mention made. This leaves a total 
of 129,382 divorce cases in which children 
entered into the consideration. 

The social condition which these figures 
indicate is serious. In 1880, 1 out of every 
481 married couples in the United States 
was divorced. In the last 20 years Rhode 
Island has had 1 out of every 11.11 mar 
riages annulled ; Connecticut, 1 out of every 
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11.32; Massachusetts, 1 out of every 31.28. 
Michigan’s marriage rate to each divorce 
for this period is 12.92; Illinois’, 14.76. Each 
year the number of divorces granted is in- 
creasing. A long term of married life does 
not prevent it as has been shown. Forty per 
cent of the divorced parties are separated in 
spite of children. The states in which it is 
most common have as good, or nearly as good, 
laws as those in which it is rare. The weak- 
ness of every state’s code is taken advantage 
of by outside parties. This is the real condi- 
tion of divorce in the United States. It calls 
forthe serious thought of good people. At 
the bottom of the trouble is a rotten public 
sentiment on the question. If people cannot 
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get along together easily, too often they are 
encouraged to part rather than to strive to 
remedy the wrongs. There is little odium 
resting on divorced parties. The courts are 
lax, granting the applicants too often like 
the judge in Utah who gave as his reason for 
allowing a divorce that he disliked to refuse 
to do a neighborly act. The public conscience 
is numb. The National Divorce Reform 
League and its allies are doing good by their 
agitation and their efforts to secure better 
legislation, but laws will not prevent what 
the public sanctions. There must be a new 
feeling aroused throughout the United States 
toward divorce if the sad record above is to 
be bettered. 


DREAM OF ALAIN, THE WISE. 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


| LORN Alain, ofttimes surnamed the Wise, 
yAm neither wise nor good; else had I 


peace. 
The wise and good hold fast the early joy ; 


My hands, not old, are empty. Hear my 
dream : 

Beside th’ Enchanter in his chariot, 

Isatand rode. Beyond us lay the hills, 

And past us danced soft-babbling waters, 
danced 

So close the busy pebble-shine swam up 

Tomeet the eyes. Westward, upon the left, 

A woody temple stood, dark-spired with 
pines, 

Which from deep hearts charged all the calm 
with sound. 

Rastward, upon the right, a level lay, 

Thick shot with flowers, blossoms which 
starred the grass 

Even to the hills. 
hand 

The eager air-bred team th’ Enchanter reined, 

Nor stayed till come to where the gentle hills 

Slow quit the flowers, unwilling. Then, 
alone, 

Qna warm mound a blissful piper played, 

Bathing the grassy slant with song. All love 

And melody, the piper blew his reed. 

Erelong, far mystic voices of the hills, 

ln passionate entanglement of song, 

Wreathed viny sound about the piper’s reed ; 


Untrained by mortal 


And young forms, seeming of the music born, 

Stole from the neighboring shade. Slim feet 
they had, 

The permeating mirth of children dwelt 

In their bright eyes: theirs were all charms 
which work 

The witchery of shapely nakedness. 

Long, long the player played; the song, the 
dance, 

Went on until the low sun touched the arch 

With scarlet. 


Softly, now, th’ Enchanter spoke : 
‘‘Here must I tarry yet these many days, 
But thou must to thy people. Hold the way 
We came.”’ 


I answered not, but stepping down, 
Turned from the Blissful Hills. In one short 
hour 
Darkness made all the golden world its own. 
Where lay the Way of Flowers the chariot ran ? 
I trod a waste, obliterating drifts 
Of sand, death-silent. Oh, the gentle reed, 
The woven song of those that tuned tl.eir 
hearts 
And feet to it! The world that I had known, 
Had with th’ Enchanter found—where was 
it, now? 
Yea, verily, nor wise is lorn Alain, 
Nor good ; for still he asks, ‘‘ Where now, 
where now ?”’ 
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SHALL WE HAVE A NATIONAL 
UNIVERSITY ? 


The opportunity to propose new legisla- 
tion of doubtful expediency is a temptation 
which it seems that even Senator Edmunds 
cannot resist. His proposition that the United 
States commemorate Columbus’ landing by 
establishing a National University in Wash- 
ington, D. C., instead of holding a world’s 
fair, should be subjected toclose scrutiny. The 
tax-payers of the country should think over it. 
They must pay the cost of the school, what- 
ever that amounts to, and we are sure it will 
not be small since it is the plan to make the 
university ‘‘national.’’ The departments in 
Washington present superior advantages for 
university students on most lines of study, 
but the departments do not exist tor this pur- 
pose, they belong to the people. Each de- 


partment is the headquarters of an impor- 
tant branch of the public service, to be used 


in conducting the affairs of the Government, 
but never to be rented or loaned toa lot of 
university boys as so many school rooms. 
Give a thousand boy-students the liberty 
of the departments in Washington and they 
are likely to make heavier demands than the 
senators and representatives on the time and 
patience of the force in the departments. The 
profound philosophy of life comes to our help 
here—one gains practical information by 
practice. Horace Greeley said, ‘‘ The way to 
resume is to resume.’’ Statesmen always 
have been made, in this and every country, 
by actual experience in legislative halls. 
Washington society is not a good place 
for boys—it is unstable, changeable, un- 
real. A father who had spent twelve years 
in the House of Representatives and owned 
valuable property in the city said to me, ‘‘I 
have declined a re-election. I shall move my 
family back to my own town home in the 
country at once, because the customs of 
Washington social life are demoralizing.”’ 
One man isupto-day, tohimevery body bows ; 
to-morrow he is down, out of office, and no- 
body cares for him. Young people learn to 
reverence political power. This is not profit- 
able, but rather dissipating for students. ‘A 
large city is never the best location fora 


university, especially a national capital, 
which is really the political center of the peo- 
ple. The oldest and most prosperous col- 
leges and universities are wisely located in 
the towns and smaller cities of the land. 

A university dominated by a political party 
is certain to become a partisan institution. 
Civil service reform needs reforming before 
we can depend on it as an agency to conduct 
a national university on a non-partisan plan; 
hence, when a Republican president occu- 
pied the White House, a Republican presi- 
dent would sit at the head of the university 
faculty, and when a Democrat ruled in the 
White House, a Democrat would manage the 
university. 

At one time Free Trade and hard money 
would be taught, at another time Protection 
and more currency. It would never do. We 
have separated the church from the state, and 
as arule our higher institutions of learning 
and the state are separated as they should be. 
The politicians and statesmen should attend to 
the state and let such institutions be cared for 
by the people. If Congress endows a Na- 
tional University with the people’s money, 
then other institutions, Harvard and Yale, 
Wesleyan and Princeton, will be likely to ob- 
ject that Congress is setting up a rival with 
the powerful support of the National Gov- 
ernment. If one university is supported by 
the money from the National Treasury, then 
all universities have a similar claim ; it will 
be a precedent for future use which will be 
foisted into the congressional arena with a 
good deal of force. 

If there is plenty of money in the National 
Treasury for the education of the people, it 
should be remembered that the Government 
has beguna system of scientific explorations; 
this is legitimate, but larger appropriations 
would be more effectual. The Agricultural 
Department will admit of expansion anda 
higher degree of efficiency. More of the na- 
tion’s money invested in scientific agricultural 
experiments will inure to the benefit of the 
farmers ; and right here is where Senator Ed- 
munds’ gilt-edged university scheme should 
surrender and let the two, five, or more mill- 
ions of the people’s money be given to the 
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development of Secretary Rusk’s plans for 
educating the farmers of the nation. Let us 
be practical. Abundant opportunities may 
befound in the universities already estab- 
lished to accommodate all the young people 
in the country who desire a thorough educa- 
tion. Wedo not need this Utopian institu- 
tion in Washington. 

The Blair Education Bill has claimed the at- 
tention of Congress for several years; itisa 
proposition to aid in educating a large class 
of people in the common schools, just where 
help is needed, where enough money cannot 
behad from any other source to give the 
coming generations sufficient instruction in 
reading and writing. This bill proposes to 
begin at the base of society among the poor 
and ignorant to prepare them for citizenship. 
This is statesmanship aiming at good gov- 
ernment. The top of society is well able to 
provide universities for its own, but for the 
needy and helpless wards of the nation, com- 
mon schools should be established every- 
where, and this may be done if Congress will 
address its best efforts to the passage of the 
Blair bill. 


THE SELFISHNESS OF BAD MANNERS. 


‘““Goop manners have but one worse enemy 
than haste,’’ observed the Oxtlook last month, 
and the young friend who started us on these 
chats on manners now asks what zs this 
worseenemy. If, when this young man was 
five years old, or thereabouts, he had a habit 
of selecting the biggest and reddest apple in 
the dish passed him, if when he reached 
twelve he could see no reason for hanging 
up any thing which would not break if thrown 
on the floor, if at eighteen he declined to pay 
his sister any of the attentions which he 
found it so easy to bestow on the the sister 
who was not his, he may be accused of hav- 
ing a touch of this ‘‘ worse enemy.” 

The principles which make fine manners 
and on which we have touched before, have 
been personal. They have referred only to 
the handling of one’s self, have treated only 
of his relations to the inanimate things about 
him. Thereis another side to manners, based 
on the relations which we sustain to each 
other. We may handle our knives and forks 
with grace, may never hurry under any cir- 
cumstances, may bow with elegant precision, 
convince every body that we are at perfect 
ease at any body’s dinner or in any body’s re- 
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ception room, but if in our personal contact 
with people we lack finish, we are undone. 
The only quality which insures this finish is 
self-forgetfulness. Selfishness is the ‘‘ worse 
enemy’”’ of good manners. ~ 

It is in subtile ways in which social selfish- 
ness crops out. The old-fashioned division 
of society was into superiors, equals, and in- 
feriors. One of the rarest things in Ameri- 
can society is genuine courtesy toward su- 
periors. Toadyism there is plenty of, and it is 
a disgusting habit which it is unnecessary to 
condemn here. The more common and less 
conspicuous mistake is withholding through 
selfishness the deference which is due superi- 
ority. Leta person of a little more culture, 
a little better position, larger experience, be 
thrown among us and we too often assume 
acold dignity. The glorious doctrine of the 
equality of all men we quote in self-defense. 
Unselfishness would alter this manner and tell 
us to dothe honest thing—and the only polite 
thing—give his worth its dueand ourselves the 
opportunity of gathering what we can from his 
broader life. This principle is constantly ig- 
nored in our villages and towns. The sharp 


lines which are drawn between cliques is 
really often, if not as a rule, the fault of 


those who feel their social position to be less 
than that of another set and who assume a 
rigid formality when thrown into their com- 
pany. The manner which shows deference 
combined with self-respecting independence 
is one of the most charming good society sees. 

The great strain on this principle undoubt- 
edly comes from association with equals. A 
man is polite to his daily associates in pro- 
portion as he lays aside his own claim for 
consideration and substitutes theirs. But it 
must be spontaneous, natural, unpretending 
unselfishness. An affectation of unselfish- 
ness—giving up a thing in so pronounced a 
manner that every body will see that a sacri- 
fice has been made—is never good form. It 
calls attention to the doer. It suggests to all 
who see it that they have missed an oppor- 
tunity to do a polite thing. It is in bet- 
ter taste to omit doing an unselfish thing 
which one sees the opportunity for, if it is go- 
ing to make others feel that they have been 
rude orcareless. Good manners arelike dress, 
that is in best taste whose harmony is so 
complete that nobody thinks of it. Re- 
spect for opinions, tolerance with eccentrici- 
ties, kindliness toward the uninteresting, 
willingness to give up comforts, readiness to 
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join in suggestions for social entertainment, 
ignoring unpleasantness, the daily practice 
of social niceties, sharing pleasures, gener- 
osity in admiring, these are but a few of the 
lines on which unselfishness works in daily 
life. It takes a substantial, trained moral 
nature to practice daily politeness in these di- 
rections. Nothing but thorough unselfish- 
ness will make a man join in a game which 
bores him, always say good morning to those 
he meets in his daily routine, forbear to tell 
of a better thing than his interlocutor has told, 
if he really knows of one, dress up for din- 
ner at home and look as bright as for one 
abroad. 

Possibly the most uncouth form which im- 
politeness toward inferiors takes is that of 
arrogance. No man is honored or loved 
more than the superior who directs work 
sympathetically and who inspires kindly 
feeling while he directs. But let him as- 
sume the dictatorship and he becomes hate- 
ful. It gives hima brutal aspect. It takes 
all human feeling away. He becomes for an 
instant a force merely. And he who patron- 
izes inferiors is scarcely less distasteful. Con- 
tempt is awakened instead of rebellion. Dig- 
nity, kindliness, thoughtfulness, are the 
blending which unselfishness puts into the 
perfect mannerstoward inferiors. With such 
a manner one can lead anywhere, exact any 
service, inspire any devotion. 

Perfect courteousness toward men is born 
in the heart. It is the growth of the princi- 
ple of unselfishness. It no more can be learned 
from a manual than life can be injected into 
a dead plant. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


This man’s public life covered a remarkable 
period in the history of the United States’ 
Government. He was in two wars, one with 
Mexico, where he fought for the republic ; 
the second, was the South against the North, 
when he served as President of the Southern 
Confederacy. He witnessed two great epochs 
in American history, when he pleaded for slav- 
ery in the United States Senate prior to 1860, 
and as a survivor of the war, when he beheld 
the Southern States restored to their places in 
the Union, with slavery abolished, the two sec- 
tions united and at peace, enjoying a new era 
of national prosperity. 

The personal history of those times is inter- 
esting. Lincoln and Grant, McClellan and 


Hancock, Meade and Sheridan, with other 
great leaders on the Union side; Lee and 
Stonewall Jackson, Alexander Stevens, and 
many other prominent men of the Confeder- 
acy all died before Jefferson Davis. General 
W. T. Sherman still lives, conspicuous and, 
as it were, alone, one of the most distinguished 
military chieftains of that day as he is of 
the present. 

Time softens asperities, and in this case the 
presence of Jefferson Davis among the people 
of the South during the days of defeat and re- 
construction of the Federal Union contributed 
to quietness and order. His public life was 
stormy and in a measure given to agita- 
tion, yet he was comparatively quiet during 
the last quarter of a century. He visited 
the North and appeared in public gatherings 
in different parts of the South where he de- 
livered a few popular addresses ; but he wrote 
very little for the press. His silence for the 
last twenty-five years is almost as conspicu- 
ous as his activities were for the twenty-five 
years previous to that time. He was a man 
of eminent talents and great energy of both 
mental and physical nature. He knew how 
to urge a cause upon public attention and to 
hold it there till victory or defeat terminated 
the struggle. He was doomed to defeat and 
died wedded to his doctrines of States’ Rights. 

He possessed the power for twenty-five 
years to be the most uncomfortable citizen the 
National Government had within her borders. 
As the chief hero of the South he might have 
worked upon the latent sympathies of the peo- 
ple and fomented untold troubles in that part 
of the Union, but he abandoned war and agita- 
tion, and adopted the wiser policy of peaceful 
submission to lawful authority. 

When Horace Greeley, that great champion 
of anti-slavery , signetl the bail-bond of Jeffer- 
son Davis, it was not only designed to be a 
pledge of peaceful conduct, but it was a bow 
of promise, with one end resting in the oe 
and theother in the South, spanning a restored 
Union. Greeley died without being made pres- 
ident of the Republic, while Davis died with- 
out establishing his office of president at the 
head of the Confederacy. Greeley’s act was 
conciliatory and helpful to Davis; it allayed 
bitterness, and gave a touch of smoothness 
to a troubled sea. The battle had been fought, 
the end had come, the war was over, and Jef- 
ferson Davis accepted the result by grounding 
his weapons, and there he let them lie till 
he went to his grave. 
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It was gratifying to the Southern people 
that he, their hero, lived so long among them; 
though his plans had failed, their armies 
been defeated, and the Confederacy over- 
thrown, they never forsook their leader. He 
had their confidence and sympathy to the end 
of his life; without amnesty from the Nation- 
al Government, and in a political sense an 
exile, he was loved and honored as their chief 
citizen. 

Itisa mystery of providence that Lincoln 
fell by death, before the clouds of war were 
swept from the nation’s sky, and Davis lived 
on more than a quarter of a century after the 
war closed. But the chapters of American 
history which treat of that war, present many 
inexplicable stories of men and armies. His- 
tory will treat Jefferson Davis more fairly be- 
cause he lived so long after the conflict. If 
he had died as early as Lincoln, his record 
would not be so complete ; it seemed neces- 
sary that he should be here to furnish ma- 
terial for history from the Southern side, that 
the real historian might have a fuller and 
more complete supply of facts. When a gov- 
emment is broken to pieces and its armies 
scattered, there is not the vantage ground 
fom which to write the story that is pre- 
sented in the records of the victors whose gov- 
emment and armies remain intact; hence, 
Jefferson Davis’ prolonged life will furnish to 
the historian invaluable contributions for the 
great and true history of the Civil War which 
some master-hand will yet prepzre. 


ROBERT BROWNING. 


The poet Tennyson tells how when he was 
fifteen years old he received the news of the 
death of Byron: ‘‘I thought the whole 
world was atanend. I thought every thing 
was over and finished for every one—that 
nothing else mattered. I remember I walked 

outalone and carved, ‘ Byron is dead,’ into 
fice When the word of Robert 
BroWning’s death reached the world on De- 


cember 13, the effect on many was not unlike 


thatywhich Tennyson experienced. Their 
guide was dead. Must not the world be at 
anend? It is not pleasant to reflect that for 
very one who sincerely mourns Browning 
there are probably several whose grief is a 
frm. He was honored in his lite by loyal 
and appreciative readers, but certainly no 
Poet ever was discredited by so large a com- 
pany of sham followers. Browning has been 
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afad. His text gave an inexhaustible field 
for quibbling, for literary posing, and it has 
been thoroughly worked. The admiration 
for his poetry, professed so widely, has been 
often the cheapest make-believe. Interpreta- 
tion of him has been crude and immature. 
Honest readers have felt this, and possibly 
erred on the other side, distrusting their own 
admiration when they have been stirred 
by his work. The power of Browning, how- 
ever, has not been falsely gained. No man 
has given the world more reason to believe in 
him, as none ever gave more excuse to affec- 
tation. But it was not his poetry as poetry, 
not his intellectual vigor, his dramatic power, 
his learning, by which he took strongest hold, 
it was the spirit of Browning, his whole- 
someness, his completeness of ideal, his pro- 
phetic view of things, his energizing touch, 
which drew to him so large a company of de- 
voted admirers. The wisest of these follow- 
ers were willing to acknowledge that fre- 
quently they could not understand him, that 
too often he wrote what seemed sheer folly. 
They confessed his meter defective or wanting, 
his choice of subjects intolerable, his use of 
his vast knowledge barbaric, but they found 
in him a great teacher, a deep and tender hu- 
man spirit which saw farther than they. 

To such followers of Browning, one of his 
first qualities was his wholesomeness. He 
never had the blues. According to his theory 
the world is not for despair, time is to be used, 
joy is to be tasted, friends are to be believed, 
hope is to be indulged, sorrow is to be met 
with manliness, all things are to work to- 
gether for good. 

I find earth not gay but rosy, 
Heaven not grim but fair of hue. 
DolI stoop? I pluck a posy. 

Do I stand and stare? All’s blue. 


Always with him, 


God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world. 


The completeness of his ideal was the out- 
growth of this healthy vision. No man can 
see the whole of a thing whose eyes are dis- 
eased. No soul can see to match the uneven 
edges of the physical life with the intellect- 
ual, and of both with the spiritual, who has 
not soundness and wholesomeness. He 
gave to all of life its due, 

All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh more, now, than 
flesh helps soul. 
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He despised no element in life, but loved 
them all, cherished them all, and looked to 
the future to explain why the union of the 
elements was sometimes so weak and poison- 
tainted, again so strong and invigorating. 

The future was Browning’s hope. He 
never tired of his prophetic strain. Men 
cling instinctively to confidence. The un- 
wavering, the certain, is the unending search 
of the soul, and there are few who of them- 
selves reach assurance. Calm they may 
have, the calm of settling down into a belief, 
but the soul which prefers struggling up to 
truth knows more unrest than rest, more de- 
spair than peace. Browning did not shirk 
the struggle. He recognized its existence 
always, but in the midst of it he can declare 
the nobility of struggling and affirm the cer- 
tainty of the issue. In oneof his last poems 
he writes,— 

From the first, Power was—I knew. 
Life has made clear to me 

That, strive but for closer view, 
Love were as plain to see. 
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And such had been the belief he had an- 
nounced in ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ one of his first 
poems. A man who taught such truth with 
such assurance could not but be an inspirer, 
Indeed, Browning’s strong hold on thejworld 
has been the ethical and religious inspiration 
he gave. He urged men to see larger mean- 
ings in life, to seek in Christ and His teach- 
ings the new interpretation which the times 
are demanding, to believe in the future, 
. . . to wake not sleep, 

Rise and not rest, but press 

From earth’s level where blindly 

Creep things perfected, more or less, 

To the heaven’s height, far and steep. 

The Browning worshipers are not those who 

fight for him as a poet—it is doubtful if he 
ever will be proved that, pure and simple ; not 
those who read him for intellectual exercise— 
though he offers an unending opportunity 
for that—but those who follow him to spirit- 
ual heights, who find that under his guid- 
ance they see clearer and farther into the 
soul’s domain. 
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In February the General Office of the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle will be 
removed from Plainfield, N. J., to Buffalo, 
N. Y. This change is made in the interest 


of consolidation. Members of the C. L. S.C. 
can save much delay in transacting business 
if, after the 1st of February, they will be care- 
ful to send mail directly to Buffalo. A little 
thoughtfulness on the part of correspondents 
will greatly aid in making this change. 


THE first month of the Fifty-first Congress 
was chiefly recess. The disappearance of the 
House cashier with $75,000 belonging to 
members made an unpleasant episode for the 
beginning ofthe session. The organization 
of committees, the confirming of nominations, 
and the introduction of a vast number of bills 
occupied most of the working period. An ora- 
tion by Chief Justice Fuller commemorating 
the centennial anniversary of Washington’s 
inauguration made a noteworthy break in the 
routine. One vigorous discussion arose. 
The unwise proposition was made that the 


United States should recognize the new re-. 


public of Brazil. The Senate sensibly con- 


cluded to wait until it is positive there isa 
republic in Brazil before giving it official rec- 
ognition. An interesting personal was the 
introduction of Judge Brewer into ‘‘ court cir- 
cles’’ as Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


THE state of Maine produces a high order 
of statesmanship in her public men or else 
they use a great deal of political wisdom in 
their relations to one another in political life. 
James G. Blaine is Secretary of State and 
Thomas B. Reed is Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Thus Maine holds two of 
the most influential positions in the Govern- 
ment. Hannibal Hamlin has been vice-presi- 
dent and Mr. Blaine speaker of the House in 
other days. Senators Frye and Hale, both 
from this state, are in the front rank of 
trained statesmen, and Mr. Boutelle of the 
House is likewise doing her honor. It is wis- 
dom in a state to keep the same men in high 
public office providing they are men having 
outcome to them. 


‘‘ HELPs to legislation in the United States 
Congress’? would make a good subject for 
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one of the learned researches of the Amer- 
jean Historical Association. If any body 
takes it, he should include the ‘‘ Naval lob- 
by” which has come up for investigation at the 
present session. An example of its methods 
of “ promotion ’’ was exhibited by Senator 
Chandler. A bill to increase the pay of all 
officers in the Navy having been prepared, it 
was felt necessary to engage somebody to look 
after its interests before and after it was pre- 
sented. Money was necessary if a competent 
person was to besecured. Who should pay this 
money but the parties whom the bill was to 
benefit? A circular letter was sent out by a 
person who had been asked to accept the po- 
sition. Heagreed so to do if each officer to be 
benefited would give him five dollarsdown and 
agree to pay him three months after the bill 
passed ten per cent of the average increase 
for one year. Pay your money and get 
your law, is the simple principle. 


THE true story of the disposal of Dom Pedro, 
his manly bearing in his trial, the sad death 
of his wife, and the report that his mind is go- 
ing, all tend to strengthen sympathy with 
the good old emperor, and to make even ar- 
dent sympathizers with the republic hold the 
military dictators of Brazil strictly to account 
for the vast responsibility they have assumed. 
It is clear now that the Brazilian revolution 
was the work of the army. No news has 
reached us up to this time which gives any 
reason for supposing that the change of gov- 
ermment will not be permanent. The first 
election next September, if the present status 
can be sustained as long, will show what 
the real feeling of the country is. 


AFRICA has come to the front as the center 
ofinterest. The return of Stanley and Emin 
Pacha promises a wealth of new matter on all 
lines. The session of the Anti-Slavery Con- 
gress is awaking interest in the slave- 
trading regions. Latest the quarrel between 
Portugal and England turns alleyes to a new 
sct of boundaries. Portugal basing her right 
on the discoveries of Portuguese priests of a 
century or more ago has claimed a portion of 
South Central Africa for which England has 
done all that ever has been done. England 
Says that her claims will be sustained, and 
every friend of Africa hopes it will. Herrule 
means order and civilization; Portugal’s 
hitherto ‘has savored strongly of whisky and 
Slavery, 


How long will the Government pay pen- 
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sions on the Civil War? The answer may be 
computed approximately from the length of 
time the pensioners of former wars remain on 
the lists. Last year twenty-seven widows, re- 
licts of Revolutionary soldiers, and two daugh- 
ters, drew pensions; the war of 1812 still had 
603 soldiers and nearly 10,000 widows on the 
roll, and the survivors and widows of the 
war with Mexico were over 23,000. 


A MARRIAGE in most countries of Europe 
may be traced accurately from its beginning to 
its dissolution. The records kept are perfect 
and carefully guarded. When the recent in- 
vestigation of marriage and divorce in this 
country was made, it was found that the 21 
states which provide for registration do not 
always compel it. The returns which are 
made to the state officer are rarely trust- 
worthy. Worse stil! the records are so care- 
lessly cared for that an evil-minded person 
often can tamper with them, even steal them. 
The results are that social statistics are viti- 
ated, and that marriages may be brought into 
doubt and the legitimacy of children ques- 
tioned. 

Ir has come out recently that in the twenty 
years from 1867 to 1886 six per cent of all the 
county records in the United States were de- 
stroyed, usually by fire. A fire-proof place 
for precious articles is rarely thought of until 
too late. The sad loss by fire of the summer 
palace of the King of Belgium, with its stores 
of pictures, statuary, china, books, manu- 
scripts, and the Gobelin tapestries which 
came from Marie Antoinette, is an example. 
Mr. Gladstone is building an iron structure 
for his library. Every one, public or private, 
who is guardian of valuable records, of pre- 
cious collections of books, and of rare art 
worksought to dothesame. Such things be- 
long to the future world and cannot be cared 
for too conscientiously. 

In Chicago during 1889 over 250 persons 
were killed at railroad crossings. The reason 
usually was rapid running. For several 
months we have had the amazing spectacle 
of a great city like New York compelled to 
fight to rid itself of a system of lighting 
which was destroying human life almost 
daily. The public is quite as responsible as 
the corporations. In New York the incon- 
venience of darkness or of imperfect lighting 
prevented the indignant protest which the 
case deserved. In Chicago slow running is 
complained of by the suburban citizens who 
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use the trains. The public prefers conven- 
ience with all its risks. If public opinion 
was more healthy and determined, corpora- 
tions would not dare sacrifice human life as 
they do. 


AN eminent French advocate of internation- 
al copyright, Count Emile de Kératry, has 
been in this country encouraging the Ameri- 
can Copyright League. He stated in public 
a fact which ought to make honest men 
ashamed, that the International Literary 
and Artistic Society of Europe, an organiza- 
zation which is doing its utmost to make 
copyright international, is recognized by 
every country with a literature—except our 
own. We continue to select whatever we 
want from foreign book-shelves, arrange it in 
whatever shape pleases us, put it on the mar- 
ket credited or uncredited, and pocket the 
proceedings without even sending a penny 
for good-luck tothe author. An Internation- 
al Copyright Bill changing this state of 
things is before Congress. Is it not time for 
a united demand for its passage ? 


THE artist, like the author, has a congres- 
sional grievance: foreign works of art are 
taxed thirty per cent. This is practically 
prohibition of foreign art. It prevents many 
beautiful pictures coming into this country, 
and consequently limits the opportunities of 
art students. Protection of home artists it 
may be called, limitation of home artists is 
what it is. Some time ago the Union League 
Club sent out letters to artists and art asso- 
ciations asking their opinion ; out of 1,435 
replies only 7 favored the duty. 


JULES VERNE stated a few months ago in 
one of his scientific extravaganzas that in 
the year 2889 advertising would be atmos- 
pheric, enormous placards being reflected 
from the clouds. Every body smiled at the 
suggestion. It seems, however, that the idea 
is not to be smiled at. A Western inventor 
has an electrical magic-lantern which he 
claims will throw views on dark low-hanging 
clouds and the electrical journals think there 
is enough in it to discuss it seriously. If this 
fertility of application increases, electricity as 
a public nuisance will soon be a subject for 
discussion. 


THE Weather Bureau has pronounced its 
dictum: there is no reason to suppose that our 
climate is changing. 
December with an average temperature at least 


In spite of a month of: 
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ten degrees higher than the mean, in spite of 
budding maples and blooming dandelions, we 
have had nothing inexplicable to the scien- 
tists. They see no reason for supposing 
that the earth is subjected to greater heat 
than usual, that the Gulf Stream has moved 
toward shore, nor that the globe has shifted 
its position, all of which theories the weathier- 
wise have been advancing. General Greely 
explains the warm weather in this way: in 
the month at least eight great storms passed 
across the continent from west to east, all of 
them north of the fortieth parallel of latitude ; 
their passage of course caused the warm air to 
rush in from the south toward the storm dis- 
trict ; this gave us a warm month. 


It must not be supposed that ‘‘la grippe” 
is a farvenu. On thecontrary, it has had a 
place of its own in the medical records since 
1510. Fully 300 times since that date has it 
made Europe miserable, and not a few times 
has America been in its clutches. There isa 
common sense plan for every body in times 
of epidemics: to keep the system in the 


best possible condition, to consult a physi- 
cian immediately about preventives, to eat 
more sparingly, sleep more abundantly, 


bathe more frequently, exercise more freely 
than ever, and lastly not to discuss or think 
of the subject unless really necessary. 


THE ‘‘ Toynbee Hall plan”’ of helping the 
poor and lowly has been adopted in New 
York City by a few college girls. This plan 
as we have stated before, provides that the 
daily life shall be passed among the people 
who are to be benefited, that their sorrows 
and joys shall be shared, that they shall have 
opportunity to know you intimately and you 
them, that they shall learn your ways of liv- 
ing by coming to you and you theirs by 
going to them. Such a method calls for an 
extraordinary degree of devotion and seli- 
sacrifice. The young women who in this 
case have gone into one of the worst districts 
of New York to make the experiment, lack 
neither courage nor self-forgetfulness. So 
far the College Settlement has been a success. 
Its efforts will be watched with interest, for 
undoubtedly others will be inspired to es- 
tablish similar settlements if the present un- 
dertaking lives. 

THE Children’s Library Association of New 
York City grew out of an attempt to find out 
what children read. One little fellow pro- 
duced as a sample of his literature, ‘The 
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Annual Report of the Croton Aqueduct,”’ 
proof, probably, that he read nothing at 
home. The most alarming discovery was 
the large patronage which children give to 
the libraries of vicious books. Libraries of 
low literature, much of it translation, exist 
where for a few cents an unlimited quan- 
tity of bad books can be obtained. The as- 
sociation is attempting to counteract this 
evil by scattering numerous small free libra- 
ries throughout the city. A pleasant room 
with perhaps one thousand well selected 
books constitute the library. This admira- 
ble work needs money, but it is scarcely pos- 
sible that it will want long. 


“Wuy did you refuse to bury that Dis- 
senter?’’? asked a man of a Church of Eng- 
land rector. ‘‘I did not refuse,’’ was the 
answer, “‘I would gladly bury them all.’’ 
This story was told at the December meeting 
of the Evangelical Alliance as an illustration 
of the opinion the average man outside of 
the church has of the relations of the differ- 
ent denominations. Fifty years ago it would 
have been decidedly pat ; but as the teller of 
the story, a Protestant Episcopal archdeacon, 
showed, it is in no sense true now. The 


Evangelical Alliance bringing together many 


denominations for the purpose of discussing 
means of Christian co-operation is one of the 
best examples the outsider can have that the 
desire to bury the dissenter is no longer 
representative denominational spirit. The 
churchman who feels that way to-day is a 
telic of a past generation. 


ENGLAND has been swept by an epidemic 
of strikes. Over two hundred took place in 
the last two months of 1889, and as a rule 
the demands of the strikers were granted, at 
least in part. One feature of the agitation is 
suggestive. As a rule the clergy took an 
active part in the trouble, counseling the 
men to be wise and cool, the employers to be 
teasonable and considerate. They led in 
movements to relieve distress and in efforts 
to influence public opinion on the side of 
justice. It was their place. In a recent 
work on ‘‘ Ethical Religion’’ there is a claim 
made that the ethics of Jesus are not suffi- 
cient for our new industrial conditions. If 
Christianity has failed to cope with the pres- 
ent problems of social life it has been due 
largely to the apathy of the clergy, not to 
the inadequacy of the Christian scheme. We 
believe that Mr. Dodge was right when he 
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said in opening the last session of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance that all wrongs, all super- 
stitions all selfishness, and injustice will dis- 
appear before the gentle power of Christ's 
life and Christ's words. That they have not 
exerted more power in the industrial troubles 
is because those to whom Christianity has 
been committed have failed to grasp the situa- 
tion. The example of the English clergy - 
men who applied the ‘‘ Ethics of Jesus’’ to 
the English strikes is worthy the considera- 
tion of the ministry everywhere. 


THE letter from Stanley reprinted in 7he 
Library Table of the present issue is a re- 
markable expression of belief in a Special 
Divine Providence. ‘‘A regular divinity 
seems to have hedged us while we journeyed. 
I say it with all reverence. It has impelled 
us whither it would, effected its own will, but 
nevertheless guided us and protected us’’; 
‘‘T was only carrying out a higher plan than 
mine’’; ‘‘ There was an unaccountable influ- 
ence at the helm’’; ‘‘I have been conscious 
that the issues of every effort were in other 
hands’’; such are some of his expressions 
of confident faith in divine guidance. He 
closes his letter with, ‘‘ Thanks be to God 
forever and ever.’’ There can be no question 
of the sincerity of his expression. It savors 
notatallofcant. Itisarecognition of an emi- 
nently practical, keen, and far-sighted man 
that the circumstances in which he has been 
placed have been mastered by a higher power 
operating in his interests. 


THE South loses the best-known represen- 
tative of its progressive party by the death 
of Mr. Henry W. Grady, of Atlanta,Georgia. 
As an editor, orator, and politician Mr. Grady 
has stood for fraternity between North and 
South, for education of whites and blacks, for 
the encouragement of industries, and for the 
fostering of all ennobling institutions.. His 
attitude toward the Chautauqua work was 
typical. Two years ago he wrote us, ‘‘I read 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN regularly ; I believe in 
the work.’’ The Piedmont Assembly was 
largely his undertaking and he worked day 
and night to carry itthrough. At the first 
session of the Albany Assembly last March, 
Mr. Grady spoke with tremendous effect. 
The program for the coming session of the 
Florida Chautauqua contains Mr. Grady’s 
name. Chautauqua loses oneof its most dis- 
tinguished and influential friends in the 
South by his death. 
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First Week (ending February 8). son, (See ‘Latin Courses in English,” p, 
“History of Rome.’’ Pages 179-188. 137, and compare Tennyson’s poem with 
‘Latin Courses in English.’”’ Pages 132-147. Virgil’s ‘‘ Pollio.’’) 

‘nN THE CHAUTAUQUAN: 6. Paper—The full history of the Pretorian 
‘*The Politics which Made and Unmade Rome.”’ Guards. 
“The Story of Rienzi.’’ SECOND WEEK. 
Sunday Reading for February 2. . Roll-Call—Valentine verses. 
Second Week (ending February 15). . Table Talk—The Doings of Congress. 
‘History of Rome.’’ Pages 188-196. 3. The Lesson. 
“Latin Courses in English.’”’ Pages 147-170. Music, 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN: . Character Sketch—Agrippina, the mother of 
“The Politics of Medizval Italy.” Nero. 
“‘ Bconomic Internationalism.”’ . Selections—‘‘ Nero’s Incendiary Song.’’ Ay 
Sunday Reading for February 9. os Hugo. ‘‘Caractacus.” By Bernard 
‘ , ‘arton. 
“iano cir dese . Debate—Resolved : That the apparent pros- 
‘‘Latin Courses in English.”” Pages 170-182. perity caused by foreign wars is generally 
In THe CHAUTAUQUAN: more than counterbalanced by a subsequent 
“The Archeological Club at Rome.” reaction. (See the present issue of THE 


‘*Moral Teachings of Science.”’ Caagrauguan, p 5.) 
‘Traits of Human Nature.” THIRD WEEK. 
Sunday Reading for February 16, - Roll-Call—Quotations descriptive of some 
Fourth Week (ending February 28). Roman emperor studied about during the 
‘History of Rome.’? Pages 208-215. mont. 4 
‘*Latin Courses in English.’’ Pages 182-204. 2. Sable Talk—Nows Teme. 
In THE CHAUTAUQUAN : 3 The Lesson. 
“Life in Medizeval Italy.’’ 
“The Work of Waves.”’ 
‘‘The Chautauquan Map Series.’”’ No. V. 
Sunday Reading for February 23. 


Music. 

. Character Sketch—Nydia, the blind girl in 
Bulwer’s ‘‘The Last Days of Pompeii.”’ 
5. Selections—‘“‘ Eruption of Vesuvius.” Ay 
Victor Hugo. Pliny’s description of the 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR LOCAL, CIRCLE same event found on pp. 456-57 of ‘Latin 
WORK. Courses in English.’’ ‘‘The Coliseum by 
Moonlight,” and ‘‘The Coliseum.” Ay 
’ Byron. The former is foundin ‘‘ Manfred” 
- Roll-Call—Quotations on the weather. Act III., scene 4; the latter in ‘‘ Childe Har- 
. Table Talk—News of the Week. old,” Canto IV. 

- The Lesson—As given in the corresponding 5 Quyestions and Answers on “History of 
week of the Outline. Rome’”’ in the present issue of THE CHAU- 


: Music. TAUQUAN. 
. Review Summary—The elements of strength 
VIRGIL DAY—FEBRUARY I8. 


and of weakness in the government of thiadineiiaaie ens 
Rome, gathered from the series ot articles And in the morning of the times."— Tennyson. 
on ‘‘The Politics which Made and Unmade 
Rome.”’ “Let me review the scene.’’—Zong/fellow. 

. Selections—From Bulwer’s “ Rienzi, the Last AN EVENING OF PARAPHRASING. 
of the Tribunes,” Picture of Rome, BookI., Open the evening with the Sortes Virgiliane 
chapterg; ‘‘ Roman War Song,” Book V., (fortune-telling from Virgil’s lines). A number 
chapter 3; and “‘ Praise of the Grand Com- of selections from Virgil having a personal bear- 
panie,’’ Book VIII., chapter 1. ‘‘Rienzi to ing,—enough can be found in the extracts given 
the Romans.’”’ By Mary Russell Mitford. in ‘Latin Courses in English ’—are to be writ- 
‘‘The Gardener’s Daughter’? By TZenny-’ ten on slips of paper and drawn at random by 


FIRST WEEK. 
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the circle. When the roll is called each one is 

to read his selection which is to be looked upon 

as his fortune. No better literary exercise can 
be attempted than that of writing a paraphrase. 

Every thing must be held in keeping with the 

original ; but fuller history and description may 

be introduced, and fancy also, if it be kept with- 

in the proper limits. For this exercise a 

board of critics should be appointed who shall 

watch closely for chronological or topographical 
errors or errors of any kind. The following 
prominent incidents are selected from the 

Eneid as the subjects to be paraphrased ; full ac- 

counts in prose in the form of a story should be 

written: 1. The Wooden Horse. 2. Laocoon. 

(After this has been fully elaborated, its figura- 

tive uses may be mentioned.) 3. The last night 

of Troy. 4. History of Queen Dido. 5. The Cy- 
clops. 6. The Sirens and Scylla and Charybdis. 

7. The critics’ report. 

LONGFELLOW DAY—FEBRUARY 23. 

“ A pleasant companion is as good as a coach.”’—Swi/?. 

ROUND ROME WITH LONGFELLOW. 

In order to give variation to an evening of 
readings as this must chiefly be, each exercise is 
made to consist of a double part. Before every 
selection, an introduction explaining all the at- 
tendant circumstances is to be given. This may 
betold informally, may be written out as an es- 
say, or treated in any manner preferred. 

1. Reading—The poem ‘‘ Moraturi Salutamus.”’ 
Preceded by an account of Longfellow’s col- 
lege, his college life, and his college friends. 

2, Reading—‘‘ Hyperion,’”’ Chapter VIII., ‘‘A 
Rainy Day ’’—the part about Rome. 

This and the following two selections are 
to be preceded by a sketch of the book from 
which they are taken anda history of its 
writing. 

3. Reading—The following selections from the 
dramatic poem ‘‘ Michael Angelo”’: 
Part I., Monologue, ‘‘The Last Judgment”’; 
Part II., Monologue (only the part referring 
to Rome); Part III. 4. ‘‘In the Coliseum ’’; 
7. ‘The Oaks of Monte Lucca” (conversa- 
tion between Michael Angelo and Monk). 

4. Reading—‘‘ Outre-Mer,” selected parts from 
the chapters on ‘‘ Rome in Midsummer” 
and ‘‘ The Village of La Riccia.”’ 

§. Short poems—‘‘ To Italy,’ ‘‘ Jugurtha,” and 
“ Belisarius.”’ 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN TRAVELERS’ CLUB. 

ITINERARY NUMBER FIVE—AROUND AFRICA. 
Rome to Alexandria (history and description, 
Mehemet Ali Square); Port Said (Lesseps’ 
Square); Suez Canal (its full history); Suez; 
Kosseir ; Jeddah, or Djiddah (slave port); Suakin 
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(port for pilgrims on the way to Mecca); Mas- 
sowah (means of obtaining water supply); 
Hodeidah ; Mocha (coffee market); Aden (de- 
stroyed by Romans in the time of Augustus, ; 
description of Red Sea, Straits of Bab el Man- 
deb, Gulf of Aden, and Arabian Sea; Cape 
Guardafui; Somali Coast; Zanzibar (Stanley’s 
relief expedition to Emin Bey started from here); 
Quiloa (slave port); Mozambique; Port Natal; 
Cape Town; as full a history of South Africa 
may be given as time will allow, taking up the 
Boer rebellion, establishment of the Orange 
Free State, building of railroad, etc.; St. Felipe 
(climate, productions, Brazilian slave market) ; 
St. Paul de Loando; mouth of the Congo (Stan- 
ley’s explorations of the river, and, if preferred, 
the entire lacustrine region of Africa may be 
traced, and the travels of Livingstone and Gor- 
don studied); Gold Coast; Ivory Coast; Moun- 
rovia (full history of American Colonization 
Society); Free Town; Bathurst; mouth of the 
Senegal; Cape Blanco (peculiar shells found on 
the shore); Mogadore; Tangiers; Strait of 
Gibraltar; Algiers ; Tripoli; Alexandria. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 


There is never a corner which is not some- 
times in shadow. Itis supposable that the 
Chautauqua Corner though it is pictured asa 
cosy and cheerful place is subject to natural 
laws and now and then falls into the gloom. The 
letters which are written from it to THE CHAU- 
TAUQUAN seem to indicate that this is so, and 
usually ‘‘discouragements and interruptions” 
are the causes to which the shadow is credited. 
So thick is it sometimes said to be that the 
occupants insist that it is useless for them to try 
longer for self-culture in such an atmosphere, and 
declare that they intend to abandon the attempt 
and cut off the corner. A wise student of the 
growth of men of thought once said, ‘‘ The life of 
an intellectual man is never on all points per- 
fectly in accordance with his instincts. Many 
of the best intellectual lives known to us have 
been hampered by vexatious impediments ot the 
most varied and complicated kinds; and when 
we come to have accurate and intimate knowl- 
edge of the lives led by our intellectual contem- 
poraries, we are always quite sure to find that 
each of them has some great thwarting difficulty 
to contend against.’’ Perhaps some discouraged 
occupant of the Corner will feel like answering 
to this quotation, ‘‘ But how can it encourage 
me to know that other people have ‘thwarting 
difficulties’ as well as I?’ It cannot. But 
perhaps it may encourage you to reflect that 
they are not thwarted, that men and women 
have proved again and again that there is abso- 
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lutely no difficulty so great that it can prevent 
one from winning a genuine mellow culture. 
Read the sketch of the historian Prescott in the 
present impression of THE CHAUTAUQUAN and 
compare your case with his. Is it not as easy 
for you to keep up your line of study as it was 
for him to learn Spanish, for instance? It was 
when a book-keeper in a New Orleans counting 
house that the novelist Mr. Geo. W. Cable be- 
gan his efforts at novel writing. He succeeded 
in spite of his daily drudgery and daily fatigue, 
and the fact that he had made a failure at jour- 
nalism. The charming writer of boys’ stories, 
Mr. J. T. Trowbridge, learned French, Latin, 
and Greek and made his way into print in the 
intervals of his work as a farm laborer. But to 
attempt to tell of the men who have succeeded 
in spite of difficulties would be to catalogue suc- 
cessful men. 

Those who will not be downe1 by difficulties 
soon learn that there is a virtue growing out of 
conquering difficulties. Vigor, breadth, power 
to achieve, come from actual achievement and 
from nothing else. Grappling and overcoming 
alone give sinews. The mind which has over- 
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come is surprised to find that a peculiar power 
has come to it as a result of its victory over its 
impediment. Ifit had not been for the difficulty 
this new power could not have been possessed, 
It discovers that circumstances are like the 
problems of lower mathematics, they may be 
mastered and the way opened to higher things: 
but if they are not, the way to higher things i; 
closed. Overcoming is like building a railroad 
through a mountainous country. There are 
mountains to go through and around and over, 
but the value of the road which conquers the 
obstacles is always greater than the one which 
runs an arrow-like line over a dull prairie, and 
the stores it opens to the world are richer be- 
yond comparison. With the power gained from 
conquest comes, too, a kind of new vision. 
Difficulties grow smaller. They cease to be 
mountains. The sight of them no longer sends 
a chill through the combatant. It rather fires 
him with eagerness. He longs for the struggle 
Ailthen that ‘‘ disadvantages and interruptions” 
have power to do, is change the time, the place, 
the way of doing things. They have no power 
to prevent the doing of them. 


REQUIRED READINGS. 


FOR FEBRUARY. 


‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF ROME.” 

P. 179. ‘‘Temple of Janus.”’ This was only 
a covered passage near the Forum which shel- 
tered a statue of the god Janus. This god pre- 
sided over the beginning of every occasion, be- 
ing the one who opened the year, the seasons, 
etc. The first month of the year was named 
after him. He was the janitor of heaven, and 
the guardian of gates and doors on earth. 

P. 182. ‘The emyire became more firmly 
established.” Merrivale says regarding this 
establishment of the power of Rome: “It was 
the greatest political work that any human being 
ever wrought. The achievement of Alexander, 
of Cesar, of Charlemagne, of Napoleon, is not 
to be compared with it for a moment.” 

P. 183. ‘‘Tibullus.’’ ‘‘ Propertius.’’ 
** Latin Courses in English.’’ P. 492. 

‘Trophies returned by the Parthians.”” These 
were the standards surmounted by brazen eagles 
which had been taken from Crassus. Tiberius 
Claudius was sent with an army todemand them 
and met with no resistance. They were taken 
to Rome, ‘‘where they were greeted with acclama- 
tions, and were deposited in the temple of Mars 


See 


the Avenger; and the pzons which the poets’ 


‘raised on the occasion have surrounded them 
with more than common luster in the eyes of 
posterity.” 

P. 185. ‘‘Arminius.”” This German prince, 
born about 16 B. C., had become in his early 
youth a Roman citizen, and had served as a 
Roman soldier. But when he found his country 
suffering under the oppressions of the com- 
mander Varus, he organized a conspiracy. 
Insinuating himself into the confidence of Varus 
he persuaded him to scatter his soldiers in small 
bodies among the various German tribes. No 
sooner was this done than Arminius led his le- 
gions against him and won his brilliant victory. 
A colossal copper monument go feet in height, 
which has for a pedestal a Gothic temple ninety- 
three feet high, erected to his memory in Det- 
mold, Germany, was unveiled in 1875. The 
date of the battle in the Teutobeger Forest was 
9 A. D. and not 9 B. C. as given in the text-book. 

P. 186. ‘‘Thetemple at Ancyra.’”’ “ When 
Augustus recorded the chief events of his life on 
bronze tablets at Rome, the citizens of Ancyra 
had acopy made, which was cut on marble blocks 
and placed at Ancyra in a temple dedicated to 
Augustus and Rome. This inscription is called 
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the Monumentum Ancyrum.’” It was written in 
both the Latin and Greek languages. The Latin 
inscription was first copied in 1701 by Tournefort 
and since then copies of both as far as they are 
legible have been taken several times. 

p. 187. ‘‘Germanicus.” It was in this cam- 
paign against the Germans that Thusnelda, the 
wife of Arminius, fell a prisoner into the hands 
ofGermanicus. When a little later the latter 
was granted a triumph at Rome, she with her 
little boy marched in the ranks of the captives. 
This circumstance has been made the subject of 
afine painting by Carl Von Piloty, which is now 
in the Metropolitan Museum of New York. 

P. 193. ‘“‘ Pop’px-a Sa-bi’na.’”’ This woman 
had been the wife of Otho, but was divorced from 
him in order that she might marry Nero. Otho 
succeeded Galba as emperor of Rome. 

“The Golden House.”’ Prof. Lanciani in his 
“Ancient Rome” thus describes this fairy 
palace: ‘‘Of the wonders of the Golden House 
itis enough to say there were comprised within 
the precincts of the enchanting residence, water- 
falls supplied by an aqueduct fifty miles long; 
lakes and rivers shaded by dense masses of 
foliage, with harbors and docks for the imperial 
galleys ; a vestibule containing a bronze colossus 
one hundred twenty feet high; porticoes three 
thousand feet long ; farms and vineyards, pas- 
ture grounds and woods teeming with the rarest 
and costliest kind of game; zodlogical and 
botanical gardens ; sulphur baths supplied from 
the springs of the aque Albulz, twelve miles 
distant, sea baths supplied from the waters of 
the Mediterranean sixteen miles distant at the 
nearest point; thousands of columns crowned 
with capitals of Corinthian gilt metal ; thousands 
of statues stolen from Greece and Asia Minor; 
banqueting halls with ivory ceilings, from 
which rare flowers and precious perfumes could 
fallon the recumbent guests. More marvelous 
still was the ceiling of the state dining-room. 
Itwas spherical in shape and cut in ivory to 
Tepresent the constellated skies and kept in con- 
stant motion by machinery in imitation of the 
movements of the stars and planets.’’ 

P. 201. ‘‘A-gric’o-la.”” (37-93.) He was 
made governor of the province of Britain in 75, 
andheld the position for seven years, during 
which time he subdued all the country save the 
highlands of Caledonia. He was recalled on 
account of the jealousy of Domitian and from 
this time till his death he lived in retirement. 
His life written by his son in-law, Tacitus, the 
great Roman historian, is drawn in the bright- 
est colors. 

P. 26. “The singing statue of Memnon.” 
This is a colossal statue of black stone in the 
H-Feb, 
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approach toa temple in Thebes. Its height is 
about forty-seven feet and it is placed on a 
pedestal twelve feet high. Seventy-two inscrip- 
tions in Greek and Latin are found upon its base, 
written by travelers—among them are to be 
found those signed by the Emperor Hadrian, the 
Empress Sabina, several governors, and other 
official persons—testifying that they have visited 
the statue and heard its voice. It is said 
that the sound was like the twanging of a harp 
or that caused by striking on brass, and it oc- 
curred every morning at sunrise. The statue 
holds in its lap a stone which, when struck with 
a hammer, gives aringing sound. There is a 
square hole cut in the back of the figure and it 
has been conjectured that a person might have 
concealed himself within it, and at the regular 
time struck a blow which caused the noise. 
Another theory is that the expansion produced 
by the sun’s rays might have caused the sound. 

P. 207. ‘‘An-tin’o-us.’’ This youth possessed 
remarkable beauty. He was the companion of 
Hadrian in all of his journeys, and in the year 
22 he was drowned in the Nile while in his service 
The griet of the emperor knew no bounds. A 
temple was erected to him by Hadrian’s orders 
at Mantinea in which he was worshiped with 
divine honors, and the city of Antinoopolis 
in Egypt was named after him. 

‘*Bar Coch’ba.’’ The real name of this lead- 
er of the insurrection is thought to have been 
Simeon, but he was called by his followers Bar 
Cochba, which means “‘the son of astar,’’ because 
it was thought the prophecy of Balaam, ‘‘ there 
shall come a star out of Jacob”’ etc., was fulfilled 
in him. 

P. 208. ‘‘Castle of St Angelo.’’ When the 
Goths besieged Rome in 537 the Mausoleum of 
Hadrian was used asa fortress, from which the 
Romans threw down on the heads of those attack- 
ing, the statues on its summit. In the latter part 
of the same century when Gregory was conse- 
crated pope a terrible pestilence was devastating 
Rome. The new pope organized a great religious 
procession which he led to this tomb-fortress 
to pray that the plague might be stopped. On 
the way it is said. Gregory distinctly saw the 
archangel Michael in the clouds sheathing a 
bloody sword above the fortress ; in commemora- 
tion of which the structure has ever since been 
called the Castello Santo Angelo (castle of the 
holy angel). 

P. 213. ‘‘ Pol’ y-carp.”” Oneof the Christian 
Fathers. He was brought before the Roman 
officers and commanded to deny the Christ. He 
refused and was immediately burned at the 
stake. He ‘‘ wrote several homilies and epistles 
all of which are now lost except a short epistle 
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to the Philippians, chiefly valuable as a means 
of proving by its use of Scripture phraseology, 
the authenticity of most of the books of the New 
Testament.’’ 


‘*LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.”’ 

P. 132. ‘‘Il’i-ad,” ‘‘Ag-ne’id,’’ ‘“‘Od’ys-sey.”’ 
The first, a story of the Trojan War, takes its 
name from Ilium, another name for Troy; the 
last, from Odysseus, another name for Ulysses, 
its hero. 

P. 139. ‘‘Lucina.’’ The goddess who pre- 
sides over the birth of children. 

‘‘Ti/phys.”’ The pilot of the ship Argo 
which conveyed the Argenauts to Colchis on 
their quest for the Golden Fleece. 

P. 140. ‘‘The Fates.’’ The three daughters 
of Jupiter and Themis (law), or, as stated also, of 
Erebus and Night. They have control over hu- 
man destinies, or, as it is poetically expressed, 
over the thread of human life. Clotho, the 
spinner, holds the distaff; Lach’e-sis twirls the 
spindle ; and At’ro-pos cuts off the thread. 

‘‘Orpheus.” A mythical Greek poet and 
musician. Such was the power of his lyre that 
itis said rocks, trees, and all animals were 
charmed by it. He obtained permission to visit 


the regions of the dead, seeking his wife Euryd- 
ice, and there soothed by his strains all who 


were in torment. It was promised him that he 
could lead his wife back to the world again if 


he would not look behind him until they were, 


out of Hades. He was just about to end the ex- 
pedition successfully when anxiety overcame 
him, and, looking back to see if his wife was 
still following, she vanished from his sight.— 
‘‘Linus’’ formed one-of the circle of poets of 
which Orpheus was chief.—‘‘ Calliope’’ was the 
muse of epic poetry. 

P. 141. ‘“‘I-am’bic pen-tam/e-ters.’’ Lines 
of five feet in which each foot is an iambus, that 
is, it consists of two syllables, the first short, or 
unaccented, the second long, or accented. The 
following line selected from page 142 of the text- 
book is marked for scanning : 

I sing, | Mz-ce- | nas, and | I sing | to thee. | 

‘*Alexandrine.’’ A majestic verse composed 
of six iambic feet. See the third line from the 
top of page 143 in the text-book and also the 
last line in the same selection. 

P. 142. ‘‘Bacchus.’’ The god of wine. 
was also called Dionysus. 

“*Ceres.”’” Goddess of agriculture and of the 
fruits of the earth. 

‘And thou, whose trident,’ etc. The refer- 
ence is to Neptune, the god of the sea. It is 
said that when he and Minerva disputed as to 
which should give a name to the city afterward 


He 
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called Athens, from Minerva (Athena), the 
gods decided that the honor should belong to 
the one who should bestow the most useful gift 
onman. Neptune struck the earth with his 
powerful trident and the horse was bor, 
Minerva called forth by her power the olive 
tree, and won. 

‘‘And thou, for whom the Czan shore,” etc. 
Aristzeus, the son of Apollo, is meant. He 
lived on the island of Cea, or Ceos, and was 
worshiped as the protector of shepherds and 
flocks. He taught men to keep bees. 

“Thou founder of the plow,” etc. 
tolemus. 

“‘And thou, whose hands the shroud-like cy- 
press,’ etc. Sylvanus, a god of the fields and 
forests, protector of cattle. One version of the 
story connecting him with the cypress is as fol- 
lows: He once killed accidentally a hind be- 
longing to a youth who pined himself to death 
for it, and who was changed to a cypress. 

P. 143. ‘‘And with thy goddess mother’s 
myrtle,” etc. The myrtle was sacred to Venus, 
and as a descendant of Ajneas, the son of Venus, 
Augustus is complimented by having the god- 
dess referred to as his mother. 

‘‘Thu/le.” Probably an island in the German 
Ocean,regarded by the ancients as the northern- 
most part of the world. Iceland, one of the 
Shetland Islands, Jutland, and Norway have been 
conjectured by different persons to be the place 
referred to. 

“Te’thys.’’ The wife of Oceanus, the ocean 
god, and the mother of the Oceanides (or 
Nymphs) and the river gods. 

“‘Balance.’’ A constellation in the Zodiac.— 
“‘Scorpion.’”’ The constellation Scorpio.—‘The 
Maid.”’ The constellation Virgo. 

‘*Pros’-er-pine.’’ The wife of Pluto. 

P. 145. ‘‘Thau-ma-tur’gy.’’ The act of won- 
der working. 

P. 146. ‘‘Par-then’o-pe.’”? The name of a 
siren whose name was given to the city after- 
ward called Neapolis. At this place, Par- 
thenope, Virgil studie1 for some time. 

“ Tit’y-rus.”” The name of a shepherd. 

P. 151. ‘‘Trojan Paris’ judgment.’’ To the 
marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the parents of 
Achilles, all the gods were invited except Strife. 
She, resolved to avenge the slight, threwa 
golden apple in the midst inscribed, ‘‘To the 
fairest.” Juno, Venus, and Minerva all claimed 
it. To settle the dispute Jupiter ordered Mer- 
cury to lead the three claimants to Mt. Ida, and, 
presenting them to the handsome Paris, let him 
decide the question. The goddesses each tried 
to bribe him to decide in her favor. Juno 
promised him he should be king over Asia and 


Trip- 
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have great riches. Minerva would give him 
great glory and renown in war. Venus offered 
him the fairest woman in the world for his wife. 
He pronounced in favor of the last, and won 
Helen of Troy. This decision explains the 
fierce hatred of both Juno and Minerva for Troy 
and all things Trojan. 

P. 153. ‘‘Eurus.” The east wind. 

“Q-ron’tes.”” An ally of the Trojans, who 
was accompanying A¢neas in his escape. 

Pp. 155. ‘‘Scyl’la.”’ The name of a monster 
who dwelt in a cave in a great rock lying be- 
tween Italy and Sicily. She is represented as 
having twelve feet and six long necks and heads, 
the latter each containing three rows of sharp 
teeth. Directly opposite this rock was another 
on which dwelt Charybdis, another monster, 
who three times a day swallowed down the wa- 
tersofthe sea and threw them up again, thus 
creating a great whirlpool. Mariners trying to 
avoid this, fell into the grasp of Scylla. 

P. 156. ‘‘Har-pal’y-ce.”* A princess of 
Thrace who was trained by her father in all 
manly exercises. She lived in the forests asa 
robber, and was so fleet of foot that the swiftest 
horses could not overtake her. 

P. 157. ‘‘Pa’phos.”’ A city on the island of 
Cyprus. 

P. 160. ‘‘A-mar’a-cus.”” The marjoram. 

P. 161. ‘‘Acidalian.”” A name applied to 
Venus, derived from a fountain sacred to her in 
Beeotia. 

P. 162. ‘“‘ Arcturus,’’ 
the Great Bear. 

“Hyads.’’ According to Steele this is a beau- 
tiful cluster of stars in the head of the constella- 
tion Taurus. The brightest of them is named 
Aldebaran. Itis said when this constellation 
rises simultaneously with the sun, it announces 
rainy weather. 

P. 165. ‘‘Ith-a-cus.’’ Ulysses, so called from 
the island of Ithaca, his birthplace. 

“Sons of Atreus.’””’ Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, 

P. 168. ‘‘Hector.’? The eldest of the sons 
of Priam, and the great warrior of Troy, as 
Achilles was of the Greeks. He was killed by 
Achilles, and his body fastened to Achilles’ 
chariot was dragged three times around the 
walls of Troy. 

P. 172. ‘‘ Nunc dimittis.” 
ete, 

P.174. ‘‘ Relliguias Danaum,” etc. Liter- 
ally, “the remnants of the Greeks and of the 
inexorable Achilles,” that is, the Trojans who 
had escaped from the Greeks and Achilles. 

“Frederick and Voltaire.’ The king ex- 
Pressed great admiration for the genius and bold- 


A constellation near 


Now dismiss, 
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ness of the author, whom he invited to reside at 
his court (1740). Voltaire expressed his appre- 
ciation of all this by writing flattering com- 
ments on the king, whom he called a Trajan and 
a Pliny combined. 

P. 175. ‘‘Harpies.’’ Horrible monsters, hav- 
ing the faces of women, the bodies of vultures, 
and feet and hands with claws. When Ajneas 
landed on the islands of the Strophades, they 
devoured all the food prepared for him and his 
companions. 

P. 183. ‘‘Dis.’’ Another name for the god 
of the nether realms, Pluto. 

P. 184. ‘‘Phle’g(j)e-thon.”” A river of the 
lower. world which has in its channel, in place 
of water, flames of fire. 

“‘Orcus.’”? Another word for Hades or the 
lower regions.—‘‘Tartarus” was the name 
given to the deepest part of Hades, where the 
worst spirits were punished.—‘‘Ach’(ak)-e-ron ”’ 
A river in Orcus round which the shades or 
spirits of the dead hover. 

P. 185. ‘‘Co-cy’tus.” A tributary of the 
Acheron. ‘‘Virgil’s conception of the four 
infernal rivers is confused. He conducts Ajneas 
over a river which after being called Acheron or 
Cocytus here, turns out eventually to be Styx.’” 
—Chase. 

P. 186. ‘‘Cer’(ser) be-rus.’’ The three-headed 

monster, like a dog, which guarded the entrance 
to Hades. 
* P. 187. ‘‘Minos.’? The son of Jupiter and 
Europa. He was the king of Crete, and after his 
death became one of the judges of the lower 
world. ‘‘Rhad-a-man/thus,’’ mentioned on page 
289, was his brother and was associated with him 
in his office as judge of the dead. 

P. 188. ‘‘Treen.’? dn obselete form for 
trees. 

. ‘*Marpesian.’’ The finest of the celebrated 
Parian marble was taken from Mt. Marpessa, iu 
the island of Paros. 

P. 189. ‘‘Deiphobus.’’ A son of King Priam, 
the bravest next to Hector. 

‘*Hec’a-te.”’ A goddess who had dominion in 
heaven, on earth, and in the sea. For this rea- 
son she was often confounded with Ceres, Diana, 
and Proserpine. She was a mystic goddess to 
whom mysteries were celebrated in many places. 

‘‘Avernian.’’ Referring to Lake Avernus, 
which fills the crater of an extinct volcano, be- 
tween Cume and Puteoli. The Sibyl’s cave was 
on the banks of the lake. 

‘Ti-siph’o-ne.” The name of one of the three 
Eumenides, or Furies. the avenging deities who 
punished disobedience to parents, disrespect to 
old age, all violation of hospitality, all perjury, 
and murder. 
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P. 190. ‘‘Hydra.’’ A monstrous serpext. 

“The children of Titanic birth.’? Descend- 
ants of the Titans who were gigantic demi-gods, 
the brothers of Saturn, with whom they waged 
unsuccessful war for his throne. 

‘*A-lo’e-us.’? A son of Neptune. His two sons, 
giants, were named Otus and Ephialtes. They 
were destroyed by Apollo. 

‘*Sal-mo’ne-us.’’ Theson of Eolus and broth- 
er of Sisyphus He thought himself equal to 
Jupiter and commanded that sacrifices should 
be offered to him in Elis, his home. For this 
arrogance Jove killed him with a thunderbolt. 

‘“*Tit/y-os.”” A giant of Eubea, a son of Jupi- 
ter. For an offense against Diana, he was de- 
stroyed by Apollo and cast into Tartarus, where 
vultures devoured his liver, which constantly 
grew again. 

P. 191. ‘‘The Lapith race.’ A mythical 
people of Thessaly, related to the Centaurs. 
‘*Pi-rith’o-us’’ and ‘‘Ix’i-on’’ were kings of 
this people at different times, who, after death, 
were punished as described, the former for his 
daring of the gods, the latter for treachery. 

P. 192. ‘‘The’se-us.’’ The great legendary 
hero of Athens. On returning from the expedition 
in which he killed the Minotaur, and so freed 
Athens from its terrible tribute of youths and 
anaidens to be devoured by that monster, he for- 


got to hoist the white sail which was to tell his 
father that he was safe, and the latter, thinking 


his son dead, threw himself into the sea. The- 
seus carried off Helen when she was quite a girl, 
and her brothers, Castor and Pollux, discover- 
ing her hiding-place, rescued her. Many other 
sins are laid to the charge of this national hero. 

“*Phle’gy-as.’’ Son of Mars. Becoming en- 
raged at Apollo for an offense committed against 
him by that god, he set fire to his temple, for 
which the god killed him ard condemned him to 
severe punishment in the lower world. 

‘*Teucer.’”’ The founder of the Trojan line, 
and first Trojan king. 

‘“‘Tlus.””’, Grandson of Teucer, the founder of 
Ilium, which was also called Troy after his 
father, Tros. 

‘* As-sar’a-cus’? was the brother of Ilus. 
Dardanus was also a mythical ancestor of the 
Trojans. He married a daughter of Teucer. 

P. 193. ‘‘Mu-se’us. A mythological per- 
sonage, thought by some to have been‘a son of 
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Orpheus. The author of various poetical works 
used in mystic rites. 

P. 194. ‘‘Le’the.’’ The river of forgetful- 
ness, from which the departed souls drank an1 
forgot all things connected with their earth life. 

P. 196. ‘‘Garamant.’”’ The most southern 
city of northern Africa, known to the ancients, 
This city is now known as Mourzouk, in Fezzan, 

‘* Al-ci’des.”’? Another name for Hercules. The 
allusions to ‘‘ Erymanthus,’’ ‘‘Lerna,’’ etc., re- 
fer to some of his twelve labors. 

P. 198. ‘‘Cossus.’”” A Roman consul who in 
428 B.C. killed in single combat a king of the 
Veii. 

‘‘Ser-ra’/nus.’’ A name given to Caius Attilius 
Regulus, a Roman consul in 257 B.C. He is said to 
have received this surname because he was sow- 
ing a field when the news of his having been 
made consul was brought him. (.Ser’e-re, to sow.) 

‘‘Fa-bric’i-us.”” Consul in 282 B.C. A pop- 
ular Roman hero ; a representative of the purity 
and honesty of the good old times. 

‘*Fe-re’tri-an.”” A surname of Jupiter, de- 
rived from the Latin verb /erire, to strike. Per- 
sons who took oath called upon Feretrian Jove to 
strike them dead with his thunderbolt if they 
swore falsely. 

P. 200. ‘‘Cai-e’ta.”” A town in Latium on 
the borders of Campania. 

‘‘ Mont di piet2’’? Tothe note found on page 
519 of this issue, which gives only a simple trans- 
lation of the words, the following explanation is 
added: The Mont di pieta isa public institution, 
named from the hill on which the first one was 
built, whose original object was the delivering 
the needy from the charges of the Jewish money 
lenders. They are institutions which lend 
money at reasonable rates of interest, and are 
most beneficial to the poor. In Asia and most 
of Europe they are established by government ; 
but in Great Britain and America they are repre- 
sented by pawn-brokers’ shops, which are private 
institutions. Webster gives the definition in his 
dictionary. 


In THE CHAUTAUQUAN for Novem- 
‘‘Fahrenheit’s 


between these 


Errata. 
ber, p. 203, in the statement, 
[thermometer]. . . puts 212° 
two points,’’ read 180° tor 212°. 

In the December issue, note on Raleigh, p. 349, 
read James J. instead of Charles I. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
ON THE C. L. S. C. TEXT-BOOKS. 


VINCENT AND JOY’S “‘OUTLINE HISTORY OF 
ROME.”’ 

1.Q. When did Octavius become master of 
the Roman world? A. In 31 B. C. 

2. Q. What did the closed doors of the tem- 
ple of Janus indicate regarding the condition of 
Rome? A. That it was at peace. 

3.Q. Under what new title was compre- 
hended the authority of the various offices filled 
by Octavius? A. Augustus. 

4. Q. What change was instituted regarding 
the Roman provinces? A. They were divided 
into two classes, the senatorial and the impe- 
rial, and a uniform system of government held 
them in control. 

5.Q. As the empire became established, 
what further rights were granted them? A. The 
full rights of Roman citizenship. 

6. Q. What did Augustus seek to do for 
Rome itself? A. To make it worthy of the 
empire. 

7.Q. What was his boast regarding it? 
A. That he had found it built of brick and left 
it built of marble. 

8. Q. What more enduring testimonial was 
left of his reign? A. Rome for the first time in 
its history was a literary center. 

9. Q. What people were a constant menace 
tothe peace of the empire? A. The Germans. 

Io. Q. By what was the good fortune of the 
public life of Augustus balanced? A. Family 
ills, 

11.Q. What calamity befell the state in 9 
A.D.? A. Varus with three legions was de- 
feated in Germany. 

12, Q. How long was Augustus sole ruler of 
the civilized world? A. Forty-four years. 

13. Q. What effect had the decay of the an- 
cient Greek and Roman religions produced on 
men’s minds? A. An expectant attitude toward 
supernatural things. 

14.Q. How did this manifest itself toward 
theemperor? A. Strange veneration was felt 
forhim, and after his death he was proclaimed 
a god. 

I5. Q. Mention one 
erected for his worship? 


remarkable temple 
A. That at Ancyra, 
on whose walls was chiseled the story of his life 
a written by himself. 

16. Q. What event, the greatest of his reign, 
did he ignore in this record of his life? A. The 
birth of Christ. 


17. Q. Who succeeded Augustus? A. His 
adopted son, Tiberius. 

18..Q. How did Tiberius increase the ruler’s 
powers? A. By the organization of the Preto- 
rian Guard. 

19. Q. What was the Pretorian Guard? 
A. A body of six thousand picked men, estab- 
lished in a camp beyond the city wall. 

20. Q. Who was Sejanus? A. The com- 
mander of the prztorians, and the favorite of 
Tiberius. 

21. Q. What was the fate of Sejanus? A. For 
seeking to displace the emperor he was executed. 

22. Q. Who followed Tiberius as emperor of 
Rome? A. Caligula. 

23. Q. Atthe death of Caligula what pre- 
vented the Senate from conducting the govern- 
ment without anemperor? A. The Pretorian 
Guard. 

24. Q. Whom did the pretorians hail as em- 
peror? A. Claudius. 

25. Q. What is probably true of the empire 
during the reign of these three emperors? A. In 
spite of their iniquities and persecutions, it was 
well governed. 

26. Q. Whowasthe noted Agrippina? A. The 
second wife of Claudius, and the mother of 
Nero. 

27. Q. What philosopher was Nero’s teacher ? 
A. Seneca 
28. Q. 
take especial delight? 
poetry, and the drama. 

29. Q. When and how did the first persecu- 
tion of the Christians arise? A. In 64 A. D., 
they were charged with starting the fires which 
burned a great part of Rome. 

30. Q. What is said of the cost of Nero’s 
‘‘Golden House’? A. He expended upon it 
the revenues of a kingdom. 

31. Q. How did Rome rid herself of this 
monster of cruelty? A. Conspiracies arose, the 
soldiers declared Galba emperor, and Nero took 
his own life. 

32. What line of emperors expired with 
him? A. The Julian line, the adoptive descend- 
ants of Julius Cesar and Augustus. 

33. Q. Into what four groups are the next 
twelve emperors of Rome divided? A. Three 
legionary emperors ; three Flavian ; three states- 
men ; and three Antonines. 

34. Q. Which one of the Roman emperors 


In what did the young emperor Nero 
A. Music, painting, 
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ruled the shortest time ? 
ninety-five days. 

35- Q. Who was the worst of the Roman emi- 
perors? A. Viteilius. 

36. QO. With what was Vespasian occupied 
when he resolved to claim the empire? A. He 
was in Judea putting down a revolt of the Jews. 

37. Q. What remarkable prophecy was ful- 
filled in this revolt? A. That relating to the de- 
struction of the Temple at Jerusalem. 

38. Q. Who succeeded Vespasian, the good 
emperor? A. Titus. 

39. Q. Whatremarkable monuments of archi- 
tecture were erected by him? A. The Coliseum 
and the Arch of Titus. 

40. Q. For what else is his reign notable? 
A. The eruption of Vesuvius. 

41. Q. What Roman writer lost his life in this 
eruption? A. Pliny the Elder. 

42. Q. What formed the sole glory of the 
reign of Domitian? A. Agricola’s conquest of 
Britain. 

43. Q, How did Nerva signalize his reign? 
A. By trying te undo the wicked acts of his 
predecessors. 

44. Q. What was the wisest act of his reign? 
A. His selection of Trajan to succeed him. 

45. Q. For what was Trajan conspicuous? 
A. For his statesmanship and his soldierly qual- 
ities. 

46. Q. What two events in the reign of Ha- 
drian deserve especial mention? A. The codifi- 
catio i of the laws, and the dispersion of the Jews. 

47. Q. What is said of the reign of Antoninus 
Pius? A. Few emperors reigned so long, none 
left so brief a chronicle. 

48. Q. In what peril was Rome placed in the 
reign of Marcus Aurelius? A. The Germans 
made great and frequent incursions from the 
north. 

49. Q. What contradiction of character was 
shown by this emperor who was the author of 
one of the noblest of the heathen writings? 
A. Although great and good, he was responsible 
for a bitter persecution of the Christians. 

50. Q. In what did Commodus, the last of the 
Antonines, gain distinction? A. He was the 
winner in seven hundred fifty gladiatorial con- 
tests. 


A. Otho, emperor for 


WILKINSON’S “‘PREPARATORY AND COLLEGE 
LATIN COURSES IN ENGLISH.”’ 

1. Q. When and where was Virgil born? 
A. 70B. C., near Mantua, Italy. , 

2. Q. What two complementary facts about 
his character and his life are the most important 
things we know of the man? A. That he was 
lovable and loved. ; 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


3. Q. What became of his little farm? A, It 
was confiscated fora discharged soldier of Augus- 
tus. 

4. Q. What fact connected with this confis- 
cated patrimony shows the terms on which 
Roman emperors held their empire? A. When 
it was won back for Virgil through a court friend, 
the occupant refused to vacate, and Virgil had to 
flee for his life. 

5. Q. How did Augustus settle matters? 
A. He probably bestowed some other form of 
bounty upon Virgil in Rome. 

6. Q. Whatis said of Virgil’s manners? A. He 
was shy, awkward, and retiring in society. 

7- Q. What Roman poet probably alludes te 
Virgil in a satire praising a friend for the worth 
concealed under an uncouth exterior? A. Horace, 

8. Q. What other trait marked the character 
of Virgil? A. Fora Roman he was a man of 
exceptionally pure life. 

g. Q. Whatact made Virgil’s fortune? A. He 
was discovered to be the author of a couplet 
posted on the palace gate, in praise of the em- 
peror. 

10. Q. Where was Virgil buried? A. By the 
wayside on the road from Napies to Puteoli. 

11. Q. Of what three classes of poems do Vir- 
gil’s works consist? A. The Bucolics, the 
Georgics, and the epic, the Ajneid. 

12. Q. What is the meaning of the Greek 
word, bucolics? A. Pastorals. 

13. Q. What is comprised in the Georgics? 
A. A poem in four books, on farming. 

14. Q. What is the theme of the Aneid? 
A. The founding of Rome. 

15. Q. When does the story open? 
seventh summer after the fall of Troy. 

16. Q. To what is it supposed allusion is 
made in the simile likening the calming of the 
ocean to the quelling of a sedition? A. To 
Cicero’s restoring to order the riotous crowd 
which greeted the actor Otho. 

17- Q. At whose entreaty had this ocean- 
disturbing storm been raised? A. That of Juno 
who was an implacable foe of the Trojans. 

18. Q. What goddess helped the Trojans in 
all their wanderings? A. Venus, the mother of 
Eneas. 

19. Q. After theshipwreck where is the scene 
of the story laid? A. In the home of Queen 
Dido at Carthage. 

20. Q. Ofwhatare the second and third books 
made up? A. The autobiography of Aineas. 

21. Q. With what incident does he set out 
in this recital? A. The story of the Wooden 
Horse. 

22. Q. Who were the companions of Aineas 
when he fled from the doomed city? A. His 


A. The 
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father, his son, his wife—who was lost on the 
way—and a number of Trojans. 

23. Q. What is the theme of the third book ? 
A. The story of the seven years’ wanderings. 

24. Q. With what does the third book end? 
A. The death of Anchises. 

25. Q What does Virgil offer as a reason for 
the immortal enmity that existed between the 
Carthaginians and the Romans? A. The be- 
trayal of Dido by Aineas. 

26. Q. What was the fate of Dido? 
destroyed herself on the funeral pyre. 

27. Q. What famous passage is contained in 
this fourth book ? _A. The magnificent descrip- 
tion of fame personified. 

28. Q. What sinister incident is described at 
the close of the fifth book? A. The burning of 
part of the ships by the Trojan women. 

29. Upon this occurrence what did Ajneas 
decide todo? A. To found a city, Acesta, for 
those who wished to remain behind. 

30. Q. What is the subject matter of the next 
book? A. The descent of Ajneas into Hades. 

31. Q. Who acts as guide tothe hero through 
the lower regions? A. The Cumzan Sibyl. 

32. Q. What dramatic encounter occurs there? 
A. The meeting between Aineas and Dido. 

33. Q. What effect is produced on the reader 
by the account of this meeting? A. His feel- 
ings are relieved as to both Ajneas and Dido. 

34. Q. What novel plan was invented by 
Virgil in order to present in outline the whole of 
Roman history? A. He described future char- 
acters waiting in Hades to be born into the 
world of men. 

35. Q. What opportunity did this offer tothe 
author? A. That of complimenting the royal 
house of Augustus. 

36. Q. How is Augustus described to Aneas 
by his father in this historico-prophecy? A. As 
the one fulfilling his ‘‘ prophetic fancy’s dream’’; 
asthe ‘restorer of the age of gold”’; and as 


A. She 
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‘‘stretching his boundless reign ’’ over all lands. 

37- Q. What adulation did Virgil offer Oc- 
tavia? A. The delicate tribute paid to her de- 
ceased son, Marcellus. 

38. Q. What later poet wrote a similar pro- 
phetic review of the history of the world? 
A. Milton in his Paradise Lost. 

39. Q. What poet made Virgil serve him as 
guide and master on an imaginary visit to the 
realms of the dead? A. Dante. 

40. Q. How much of the Aneid is usually 
read in college? A. The first six books. 

41. Q. Of what formidable rival of A{neas is 
an account given in the remaining books? 
A. Turnus. 

42. Q. Howis their strife finally settled? A. By 
single combat in which Turnus is overthrown, 

43. Q. Who was the royal maiden for whose 
sake these rivals had been involved so long in 
A. Lavinia, the princess of Latium. 

44. Q. What was the name of the son of 
7Eneas and Lavinia? A. Silvius (given by some 
writers as Ajneas Silvius). 

45. Q. How does the Ajneid rank? A. Next 
to the Iliad of Homer it is the most famous of 
poems. 

46. Q. What was Virgil’s command regarding 
the MS. of thispoem? A. That it should be 
destroyed. 

47. Q. In Pope’s parallel between Homer 
and Virgil, in what one faculty does he claim 
that the former author excelled all the world? 
A. In invention. 

48. Q. In what did the latter excel the 
world? A. In judgment. 

49 Q. In what other way does he express 
this thought? A. Homer was the greater gen- 
ius, Virgil the better artist. 

50. Q. Was Virgil guilty of plagiarizing from 
Homer? A. He went to Homer’s writings as a 
great store-house just as he would go to nature 
or to history, for matter or for inspiration. 


war? 


THE QUESTION TABLE. 
ANSWERS IN NEXT NUMBER. 


THE WORLD OF TO-DAY.— EUROPEAN POSSES- 
SIONS IN AFRICA. 

1. What are included in the British posses- 
sions and protectorates of Africa? 

2. How many square miles were added to 
British Southern Africa by the recent extension 
torthward from Cape Colony into Bechuana- 
land ? 

3. How long had the Transvaal been independ- 


ent when it was incorporated into the British 
dominions ? 

4. When was Zululand annexed to the British 
Empire? 

5. What society established the monthly mail 
from Lake Tanganyika to Zanzibar? 

6. What boundary has been adopted by treaty, 
between the French colony of Gaboon and the 
German protectorate of Cameroon ? 
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7. Under the regency of what country is 
Tunis? : 

8. In the treaty of December 1885, how was 
the long dispute between France and Madagas- 
car settled? 

g. In what year did Germany establish her 
first protectorate in Africa ? 

10. What is the total area in Africa which has 
been brought under German domination? 

11. What agreement was made in 1888 between 
the Sultan of Zanzibar and.the German East Af- 
rican Company ? 

12. What action was taken in 1886 by France, 
Germany, and Great Britain, regarding the Por- 
tuguese influence over the territories between 
Angola and Mozambique? 

13. Why did Portugal abandon in 1888 the 
protectorate of the Kingdom of Dahomey as- 
sumed in 1885? 

14. In the charter of the English South Afri- 
can Company, issued in December 1889, what 
action is taken regarding the slave trade and the 
trade in ardent spirits ? 

15. To whom does Portugal wish to refer for 
settlement the dispute just arisen regarding her 
claims and those of Great Britain ? 


ROMAN EDUCATION. 

1. With what two distinct types of education 
have Greece and Rome furnished the world ? 

2. When were the first schools opened in 
Rome? 

3. What had formed the education of Roman 
youth before that time? 

4. What formed a Roman child's copy-book. 

5. What was the first school book ? 

6. To what class of slaves does Plutarch in his 
‘‘Morals”’ say the people of Rome intrusted 
the education of their children? 

7. In whose writings do we find the first at- 
tempt to expound the art of teaching? 

8. Who wrote the first formal treatise on the 
education of children? 

9. How did education in Rome until the con- 
quest of Greece differ from that under the em- 
perors? 

10. What works by Varro were instrumental 
in the education of several generations ? 

11. What illustrious rhetorician was engaged 
as school-master in the family of Emperor 
Domitian ? 

12. During whose reign did Plutarch open his 
school at Rome? 

13. In Quintilian’s plan of education (in the 
‘*Institutes of Oratory ’’),when would he have a 
child learn Greek ? 

14. What school-teacher of Rome wrote the 
famous maxim, ‘‘The soul is not a vase to bé 
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filled, but is rather a hearth to be made to 
glow”? 

15. What was the purpose of the Roman 
schools of philosophy ? 


PRONUNCIATION TESTS —V. 
ACCENT THIS WITH THE CORRECT ACCENT. 

Odyssey had selected the proper apparatus with 
which to gather acorns and had deen all day en- 
gaged with a de//ows and a pencil hard at work 
getting every thing in good trim. He dade fare- 
well to his wife and chided her for what he con- 
sidered vagaries, but she, being gogd at repar- 
tee, harassed him with a firvade of demonstrative 
language which, to say the least, was vehement 
and peremptory. She assured him that he 
would get the bronchitis ; that a canine would 
catch him; that he had no Christianity ; that 
acorns would enervate and exhaust him: and 
that he vould not get back in time for the 
quadrille ; in a word, she did not wish him to 
go. Butthe old Auropean, being an exguisite 
plebian and fond of romance, put an end to the 
bustle by jumping into his gondola with great 
eclat and buoyant spirits As he sailed past the 
cupola a girl offered a bouquet to him, in taking 
which he destroyed the eguipoise of his boat and 
precipitated himself into the water, destroying 
the Aalcyon love dream just begun. He felt it 
obligatory to return to the shrine of his old 
combatant in a lethargic state of mind, praying 
that she would be /enient to him since he had 
not had so much dew on him in a decade. His 
finances were so low that the ga//ows seemed to 
wait for him, so his wife, as a grand /inale, 
dressed him in grenadine and put the largest 
placard extant on his back, calling him old 
Odeon. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—V. WINDS. 

1. What is the primal cause of all important 
atmospheric movements ? 

2. To what is the term monsoons applicable? 

3. What is the cause of the gusts of wind which 
precede by a few minutes heavy local showers 
of rain or hail? 

4. What conditions lead to the formation of a 
cyclone? 

5. With what winds do cyclones and torna- 
does usually move ? 

6. What are the average length and width of 
the path of a tornado? 

7. In what part of the United States are tor- 
nadoes most frequent and intense ? 

8. What place in the Atlantic is called by 
American mariners the horse latitudes ? 

g. What winds are known among sailors as . 
the ‘roaring forties ’’? 
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10. By what were the ships of Columbus borne 
westwar 1? 

11. Why did the Spaniards name the trade- 
wind region, ‘‘ the ladies’ gulf’’? 

12, What is a white squall ? 

13. How does the nature of the surface of a 
continent affect the strength of the land and sea 
breeezes ? 

14. Where are sand-spouts of frequent occur- 
rence? 

15. What fact concerning mountain winds 
leads the hunter to make his night camp-fire be- 
low instead of above his tent ? 


VIRGIL. 


1. Wha is probably the modern name of tbe 
village Andes where Virgil was born? 

2. How many years was Virgil in writing his 
Eneid. 

3. What gift is it said Octavia made to Virgil 
for his praise of Marcellus in the AZneid? 

4. Why did Virgil lay aside his epic after fiu- 
ishing the fi:st draft? 

5. What poet made Virgil’s contemplated 
journey tu Greece tne subject of a poem ? 

6. Why was not this journey .nade? 

7. Where did Virgil die? 

8. What was the origin of the delusion in the 
Middle Ages that Virgil was a magician ? 

g. What was undertaken regarding the fourth 
Eclogue ? P 

10. With wnom was Virgil associated in the 
above undertaking ? 

11, What menk attempted to make a patch- 
work (cez/o) of spiritual hymns from the works 
of Virgil anu Horace? 

12, What is the meaning of the word s¢icho- 
mancy ? 

13. What superstition of later days grew out 
of this practice ? 

14. What led Augustus to declare that with 
Virgil on one hand and Horace on the other he 
was sitting between sighs and tears? 

15. On whose authority is it said that Virgil 
wished the MS. for his 4ineid to be burned ? 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JANUARY. 


THE ELEVENTH CENSUS. 


1. One hundred. 2. ‘‘The actual enumera- 
tion shall be made within three years after the 
first meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
years, in such manner as they shall by law di- 
Tect.”” 3. Names of heads of families. Free 
White males of sixteen years and upward, in- 
cluding heads of families. Free white males 
under sixteen. Free white families, including 
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heads of families. All other free persons. Slaves. 
4. Questions rélating to the population, the con- 
dition of the people, agriculture, mechanical in- 
dustries, indebtedness of cities, counties, and 
towns, paupers, criminals, etc., birthplace of the 
father and mother of each person reported, and 
many others covering the various interests of the 
country. 5. Marchi, 1889. 6 The first Mon- 
day in June, 1890. 7. The President, by and 
with the advice ofthe Senate. 8. Achief clerk, 
a disbursing officer, ten chiefs of division, stenog- 
raphers, statist'cal experts, and numerous suv- 
ordinates. 9. The supervisors of the great dis- 
tricts. 10. One hundred seventy-five; into dis- 
tricts not exceeding 4,000 population and in 
thickly settled districts 2,500. 11. About 35,000. 
12. Those honorably discharged from the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States. 
13. Two cents in ordinary localities, two anda 
half in sparsely settled places. 14. One month. 
15. Inaccuracies in the figures on the schedules. 
Mistakes are discovered by statistical experts, 
and correspondence is carried on with the parties 
in question. 


THE ROMANS AS BOOK-MAKERS. 

I. Ennius. 2. Quintus Fabius Pictor. 
3. Titus Maccius Plautus. 4. ‘‘Comedy of 
Errors.” 5. Homo sum; humani nihil ame 
alienum puto. ‘“‘I1amaman; and I have an 
interest in every thing that concerns humanity.”’ 
6. The ‘‘Metamorphoses.’’ 7. Cicero’s. 
8. Varro; Antiquitatum Libri consisting of 
twenty-five books on Human Antiquities and 
sixteen on Divine Antiquities. 9. The first 
seven books of the Commentaries relating to 
the Gallic war, and three books concerning the 
civil war. 10. Catullus. 11. Lucretius on 
“The Nature of Things,”’ illustrating the phys- 
ical and ethical doctrines of Epicurus. 12. Sal- 
lust. 13. Ammnales. 14. Horace. 15. The 
Eclogues, ten bucolics; Georgics, in four 
books; Aéneid, in twelve books; a few minor 
poems. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. Transportation and erosion. 2. The 
former are always smoothly rounded, the latter 
are rude and irregularin form. 3. The glacier 
leaves the surface pitted, with lakes occupyirg 
the cavities; the rivers plane down the irregu- 
larities. 4. Rubbish which has been mixed 
with the ice during the churning movement of 
the glacier. 5. 1,000,000. 6. The earthy and 
rocky rubbish lying in front of the lower end of 
a glacier. 7. The height of the mountains that 
have marks of glaciation on their summits, and, 
approximately, from the distance through 
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w* ich bowlders have been transported. 8. By 
the dryness of the atmosphere, the winds of the 
Pacific having yielded their moisture to the 
Sierra Nevadas and Cascade Range. 9. At the 
head of Glacier Bay in Alaska. 10. Medina 
sandstone ; how the fragments were lifted to the 
crest of the mountain from the outcrop in the 
valley. 11. From over the Green Mountains 
more than 60 miles, and raised over an acclivity 
of 3,000 feet altitude. 12. The vicinity of Bos- 
ton. 13. Nearly 600 miles. 14. The vicinity 
of Lake Winnepesaukee, 70 miles away. 
15. Mohegan Rock, Montville, Conn.; 10,000 
tons. 


CAESAR. 
I. He joined in the games of the pirates, and 
wrote verses and speeches which he delivered to 
them. 2. Some barbarians living in a little vil- 


lage in the Alps which he passed on his way to 
3. That he himself had 


his province, Spain. 


THE C. L. S. 


THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


accomplished so little at the age at which 
Alexander had conquered worlds. 4. &6, 
5. 1,000,000 each. 6. Plutarch. 7. The son of 
Ceesar and Cleopatra; after the death of his 
mother he was executed by order of Augustus, 
8. The battleof Munda. 9. At the siege of Mar. 
seilles. 10. Utica. 11. It was the scene of the 
last stand made by the Pompeian party against 
Czesar, and of the death of Cato the Younger, 
12. Sczeva. 13. A phantom of unusual size which 
snatched a trumpet from one of Czesar’s follow- 
ers, and blowing a blast upon it, plunged into 
the Rubicon, crossed to the other side, and dis- 
appeared. 14. ‘The pleasing intelligence of a 
pearl fishery attracted the avarice of the Rom- 
aus.’’ 15. He melted them and used the money 
thus obtained for his soldiers. 16. ‘‘The North- 
ern Star.’’ 17. Asengineer, astronomer, orator, 
historian, poet, and high priest. 18. Cicero. 
Ig. Eleven after Julius Cesar. 20. Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 


C. CLASSES. 


1882—189}3. 


NOTICE TO MEMBERS OF THE CHAUTAUQUA LIT- 
ERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CIRCLE. 


A CAREFUL investigation of the affairs of the 
Central Office early last autumn developed the 
fact that the number of twelve-page Memoranda 
sent in each year had very rapidly increased ; 
that the expense for printing, postage, and careful 
examination of such Memoranda was twenty- 
five cents each. While comparatively few were 
demanding this extra service, it was a simple 
matter to defray the additional expense from the 
fees of others who did not ask for the twelve- 
page papers. But the increase of this demand, 
and the tendency of affiliated members of local 
circles not to pay tribute to the Central Office, 
brought about a complication. The revenues 
became less, and the demand for skilled clerical 
labor was largely increased. It was thought 
that the members who desired the special ser- 
vice would be willing to contribute enough sim- 
ply to cover the cost, and therefore the extra 
fee was imposed. But inasmuch as a number of 
complaints have been received, charging the 
management with a grasping policy, it has been 
decided to withdraw, for the present at least, this 
special fee. This decision wili probably cause a 
deficit in the finances of the Central Office for 
the current year, but rather than have any per- 
sons feel that they have been unfairly dealt with, 
we have adopted this course.—/ohn H. Vincent. 


CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.” 
‘“* Redeeming the Time.”’ 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa. ; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Anna L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. 1. Chamberlain, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Western Secretary—The Rev. H. 
ville, Ill. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 


B. Waterman, Griggs- 


AN Indiana ’90 writes as follows: ‘I am en- 


tirely wrapped upin my books; the only thing 
that disturbs me is that I do not have half the 
time I want for reading. I had no taste for solid 
reading until I began the course and now I care 
for nothing else. My books are so much com- 
pany that I am never lonely any more as I used 
to be, living on a farm. I am determined to go 
to Chautauqua next summer. I have been sav- 
ing for three years that I might enjoy that pleas- 
ure.”’ 





THE C. L. S. C. CLASSES. 


Srx months of solid work are yet available be- 
fore the summer assemblies with their attract- 
ive programs tempt the Pierians into “the leafy 
groves of the Academy.”’ Let all ’90’s who can 
doso, plan to be at Chautauqua this year, but let 
us go with our work well done and ready to en- 
joy to the utmost the opportunities which will 
there be offered. 

A MEMBER of ’go reports from Pernambuco, 
Brazil: ‘‘Inclosed please find my Memoranda 
for the year 1888-9. I ought to have sent them 
before but last May I started on a voyage to South 
America and did not have the time to make them 
out before arriving here. Upon my arrival I de- 


termined that I would fill it up and forward it to 
you, so I inclose it with all its faults.’ 


CLASS OF 1891.—“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 
‘So run that ye may obtain,” 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Lawrence, 
Mass. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, Mich. ;the Rev. 
J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H. Wescott, Holley, 
N. Y.; the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 314 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—-Mrs. Hattie E. Buell, 2604 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. Fred. Starr, New Haven, Conn. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLASS FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 


A MEMBER of ’gt who has worked heroically 
against great odds, gives strong testimony to the 
value of the C. L. S. C. in enriching lives nar- 
rowed and burdened by monotonous and pressing 
cares, She writes, ‘‘Iam a farmer’s wife and 
have a great deal todo. My time is completely 
taken up and I get discouraged many times and 
think I will give it all up; then I think it over 
and commence again. I am a woman of fifty- 
four years and never had an opportunity to in- 
form myself, but have always had a great desire 
for time to study and get a better idea of life and 
the relation we owe one to another. I need not 
tell you how glad I am that they formed a circle 
here. I belong to it and go when I can, and 
after my family has retired, sit up nights to 
tead the books. This is my third year, and I 
am very desirous to finish the course.” 

THE PRESIDENT’s CHAT.—We have been 
reading a great deal about political economy. 
We have discussed the underlying principles of 
government and the laws of trade ; we have been 
seeking to ascertain, in a general sort of way, 
What should be the mutual duties of employer 
and employee, what should be the remuneration 
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for labor, and what would be a fair percentage of 
profit for the manufacturer. We have tried to 
understand why it is that strikes so often seem 
to be necessary, and why, on the other hand, 
lockouts on the part of those who run factories 
seem to be unavoidable. The interest in these 
things is evident from the fact that nearly 
every body is discussing them. Even people 
who understand very little about the question 
feel the pressure brought to bear upon them on 
account of the insufficiency of their own wages, 
or the unsatisfactory amount of their own 
profits. Whether we Chautauquans will be able 
to add any thing to the solution of these prob- 
lems or not, certainly the thousands of our read- 
ers have had their thought and study turned in 
this direction during the last few months 

By one path or another we arrive at the gate 
of socialism ; whether we pass through as a dis- 
ciple into this lauded grove or not, we must 
stand with interest at the wall and look over. 
Standing thus on the outside and listening to 
the discussions which come from the shady 
paths within, we see that the pith of the entire 
scheme is the effort to accomplish the equality 
of man through external conditions; the gov- 
ernment is to be so changed and adjusted as to 
give man a different social environment, that, 
with this different environment, we shall have a 
different man, and the wrongs of society will be 
thus righted. This, however, is but a partial 
view. Social science is incompetent alone to 
solve the problem; moral science must also 
come in for its share of the work. Yea, more: 
the gospel itself must be recognized as the key 
that alone can unlock these problems. Chau- 
tauquans are taught to study not only the works 
but the Word of God. We are admonished al- 
ways to “keep the Heavenly Father in the 
midst ’’; but the Heavenly Father dwells in our 
midst only as He dwells in the individual heart. 
If the most improved form dreamed of by the 
socialist were possible, yet, without the gospel, 
the average man would be just as selfish, schem- 
ing, and unprincipled as before, and human self- 
ishness would continue to find a way of evad- 
ing and subverting the best of laws. Socialism 
seeks to change the man by changing the sur- 
roundings ; the gospel seeks to change the sur- 
roundings of a man by changing the man. Until 
selfishness is banished from the heart by the in- 
dwelling power of the Holy Ghost, the end 
sought by the most elaborate scheme of polit- 
ical economy or social science can never bea 
success. Therefore it is plainly our duty to 
work our motto by keeping the Heavenly Father 
in each of our own hearts and persuading others 
todo the same. So far as we and others like- 
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minded do this, so far will reforms be possible, 
and the Heavenly Father at last dwell in the 
midst of all mankind, 
CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.’’ 
OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Mich. 

Second Vice-Presidenit—F. W. Gunsaulus, IIl. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. E. P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, Dak. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Committee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—CARNATION. 


S.LicutT failure even at the start, seems only to 
add fuel to the flame of some people’s enthusi- 
asm in a good cause. The following report from 
a classmate is probably but one of many others 
that might be given: ‘I am beginning this fall 
with more zeal and regularity, and trust I shall 
succeed better than last year. I intend toremain 
with the class with which I began and endeavor 
to make up the back readings ”’ 


MEMBERS of ’92 will be interested in the fol- 
lowing message from a classmate in South 
Africa: ‘‘Inclosed please find Memoranda 
answered. I did not begin to read in October, 
1888, have done it ¢his year. I was teaching 
‘down the country,’ far from Cape Town, and saw 
no American lady for eight years. Am sorry 
that I did not begin sooner but hope to continue 
and also to be at Chautauqua next August. It 
is a grand work that you are doing. Africa 
needs circles, and Miss Landfear is doing her 
best to advance the cause in this land. The 
young will be reached more readily than the 
older ones.”’ 

CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 

‘Study to be what you wish to seem.’’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, II1.; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada ; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. L. L. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—My. George E. Vincent. 

EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 


Two hard working ’93’s from Pennsylvania 


C. CLASSES. 


report progress as follows: ‘‘ We have now fairly 
tested the new course of reading and are much 
pleased with every feature and feel confident 
that we shall want to continue, and we hope, 
with increasing interest. We have marveled at 
the wisdom of the Counselors, who have selected 
a course of reading that, so far, we have found 
nowhere dry or uninteresting.” 


AN isolated ’93 recently wrote as follows: ‘I 
am a class by myself but enjoy it better than 
miscellaneous reading. My influence is in. 
creasing. I think I will be able to have a local 
circle soon.’’ This is the true ’93 spirit, and we 
shall look for a local circle in that section of 
Kansas very soon. 


ONE ’93, at least, appreciates that the class 
column is the place in which to make sugges- 
tions, and a very good one she sends: 

“In looking. over Prof. Cumnock’s table of 
sounds in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for December I 
failed to find wi and trust I may be pardoned 
for urging its claimsto recognition. It is tormed 
by the breath being emitted through the rounded 
aperture of the lips. The latter are only slightly 
projected and their inner edges guide the 
sound; atthe same time there is a somewhat 
perceptible raising of the back of the tongue. 
There should be no vocalizing of the breath. A 
practiced ear readily notices this common de- 
tect, which makes the sound too closely resem- 
ble w, instead of being its breath form, or com- 
panion ; for instance many people pronounce 
whey and way alike, and will speak of the 
‘wite snow’ and the ‘wine of a dog.’ The 
position of wi in the syllable is always before 
the vowel, and it is never found in combination 
with another consonant. It occurs in many 
small words of constant use, as why, when, what, 
which, whether, white. It is changed, however, 
when placed before o and oo, being then given 
as the aspirate 4 asin who and whose. Custom 
has probably made it so by gradually omitting 
the rounding of the lips with breath, in the haste 
to give the round vowel.” 


GRADUATE CLASSES. 

’89: ‘It has been four years of steady work 
with me and I have enjoyed it. I have not been 
absent from a circle meeting a single time dur- 
ing the whole four years.’,——‘‘If my present 
plans are not overturned my Chautauqua work is 
by no means ended. Such a glimpse of the 
numberless things to be learned has been given 
me that I cannot rest content knowing so little 
of that which Our Father has created.’’——‘‘! 
cannot express the good the C. L. S. C. readings 
have done me. I came to the frontier five 
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years ago and away from many advantages it has 
been a stimulus, and although I could not have 
time to read as carefully as desired, I hope to 
have time to review.’’——“‘I find all of the am- 
bition of earlier studies and college days easily 
awakened by this course of reading and well- 
chosen questions. Please still send me your pa- 
pers for I hope to read for the Garnet Seal next 
year.” 

87: ‘If my health was sufficient I should 
surely take up the work again, for it is not only 
pleasant but shows us widening opportunities for 
intellectual growth.’’ 


88: “I miss my C. L. S. C. books and regu- 
lar weekly readings of the past five years, but I 
hope to find a place in the circle again in 1890 
if my life is spared.”’ 


83: ‘Iam enjoying the reading very much 
(English History and Literature Course). The 
CL. S.C. is doing good, more, I think, to us 
country people who are shut in from so much 
that is elevating in the city. I have felt repaid 
four-fold at the end of every year.” 

THE Class of ’87 has received a most valuable 
contribution to the new class building at Chau- 
tauqua. Mrs. King, of Staten Island, has of- 


fered to furnish sufficient Windsor cement 
for the entire building including the halls. The 
special value of this cement lies in the fact that 
it is not affected by dampness, and that sounds 
cannot be readily communicated through it, 
both of which characteristics will render it es- 
pecially valuable for a building of this kind. 
The donation is to be credited entirely to the 
Class of ’87, and the class is to be congratulated 
upon this substantial addition to their present 
resources. 


A GRADUATE of ’88 gives his ‘‘experience”’ 
during the past year, after some study of special 
courses as follows: ‘I felt an overwhelming 
impulse to explore the great sea of history 
and literature on my own account. With this 
end in view I purchased Tennyson’s, Long- 
fellow’s, and Whittier’s works and read the 
greater part of them. I also bought Spenser's 
works and read a few select poems, leaving the 
Fairy Queen for some future time. I am 
now engaged on Charles Lamb’s works (3 vols.) 
and Samuel Johnson’s Life and Works, by Bos- 
well. Iam greatly pleased with them. I am 
sensible of the great benefit that the four years 
Chautauqua course was to me, and shall always 
feel grateful for it.’ 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 
Cc. L. S. C. MOTTOES. 


“We Study the Word and the Works of God.” 


“‘Let us Keep our Heavenly Father in the Midst." 


‘(Never be Discouraged.”’ . 


c. L. S. C. MEMORIAL DAYS. 


OreNING Day—October 1. 

BRYANT Day—November 3. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—November, second Sunday. 
Mitton Day—December 9. 

COLLEGE Day—January, last Thursday. 
SPecIaL SUNDAY—February, second Sunday. 
Vom Day—February 18. 

LONGFELLOW Day—February 27. 

Livy Day, March 13. 

SHAKSPERE Day—April 23. 


LITTLE piece of ribbon, a flower, a 
+4 group of letters, has more than once in 
the world’s history stood for so great an idea 
that men were willing to fight for it, and atsight 
of it were stirred to wildest enthusiasm. The 
tri-color of the French Revolution was noth- 
ing in the world but a bit of blue, white, and red 
ribbon and sometimes we may suppose that it 
Wasa very dirty bit worn, as it was, by the ragged 
sans culottes ; but when the Revolutionists knew 
that the guards at Versailles had laid it aside for 
the black cockade, they flew into a fury that 
silenced king and soldiers and made them glad 


ADDISON Day—May I. 

SPECIAL SUNDAY—May, second Sunday. 

SPECIAL SuNDAYy—July, second Sunday. 

INAUGURATION Day—August, first Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of C. L. S. C. at Chautauqua. 

St. Pati’s Day—August, second Saturday after first 
Tuesday ; anniversary of the dedication of St. Paul's 
Grove at Chautauqua. 

RECOGNITION Day—August, third Wednesday after the 
first Tuesday. 


enough to restore the national colors. A bunch of 
blue violets for years has been a French party 
badge, and strangers at sight of this insignificant 
sign greet with the warmth of old friends. The 
power of the primrose over the English Tory, the 
heather-bell over the Scotchman, the shamrock 
over the Irishman, are familiar to us. It is a poor 
Grand Army man who does not feel a sense of 
comradeship at the sight of the simple but- 
ton which the order prescribes. It @s, too, an 
indifferent Chautauquan in whom the sight of 
the modest badge of the order does not awaken 
interest and enthusiasm. For several years the 
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Cc. L. S. C. badges have been worn. At the as- 
semblies they are common. There are circles 
which make it a rule that at every meeting 
members shall wear the official badge. Never- 
theless, the Scribe is suspicious that there are 
many in good and regular standing in Chautau- 
qua work who never saw.a Chautauqua badge— 
worse, never heard of one. This is ignorance 
worthy only of the barbarians. The Scribe ap- 
peals tothe circles. It is eminently appropriate 
that the C. L. S. C. badge or button be the ticket 
of admission at every gathering of the club. Be- 
gin atonce. Embody aregulation in your by- 
laws and live up to it. While legislating in re- 
gard to badges do not forget to include the Chau- 
tauqua songs. Here, again, there is ignorance 
suspected. In spite of the fact that the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circle has a col- 
lection of inspiriting songs, the words and music 
of many of them very beautiful, their use is un- 
common save iu circles whose members are ha- 
bitual assembly-goers. Those who at Chautau- 
qua, Framingham, Waseca, Ottawa, Monterey, or 
elsewhere have joined at the Round Tables in 
‘‘The winds are whispering through the trees,’’ 
‘* Day is dying in the West,” “Join, O friends, in a 
memory song,” “‘ Bright gleams again Chautau- 
qua’s wave,’’ are almost certain to sing the songs 
at home. But why should they alone have the 
pleasure? Any body can get the songs from the 
General Office, any body can learnthem. They 
ought to go as Chautauqua goes, everywhere. 
They ought to be incorporated into every pro- 
gram. Thus the Washington Irving Circle of 
Pittsburgh uses a program blank which pro- 
vides for opening and closing songs and for two 
in the course of general exercises and of busi- 
ness. These songs are chosen from the little 
book which*the C. L. S.C. issues, and the 
program-maker selects them for the evening, 
filling out the blank by inserting the numbers. 
Music in which every body can join, which 
means something to every body, and which is 
constantly becoming dearer from association, is 
thus provided. Wherever the Scribe has in- 
quired concerning the result of trying the songs, 
the answer has been, ‘‘ We would not give them 
up on any account. We enjoy them more and 
more ’’ ; 

Any device which gives interest and pleasure, 
which cultivates esprit de corps, which binds the 
associations closer and gives them a touch of 
tenderness and sympathy is to be cultivated in 
an effort to build up a circle. It may seem 
trivial at figst thought, but he who will take the 
trouble to study the influences which hold peo- 
ple together in society will find that a symbolic¢ 
strip of ribbon and a song which they have 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


heard sung a thousand times are no small 
factors. 


LOCAL STUDIES. 


THE president of the Endeavor Circle of 
Philadelphia promises to send to our Local 
Studies a review of the city’s experience in 
handling its own gas. He says: ‘The gas sup- 
ply is not wholly under municipal control, but 
a certain district of the city is lighted by a pri- 
vate corporation which came into existence 
years ago before the outlying districts were in- 
corporated within the city proper under the act of 
Consolidation. Those were the days in which 
some of our leading citizens, including men 
whose names have ranked high in law and 
science, signed a petition to our city councils 
protesting against the introduction of gas lest it 
should blow up the city.’? The study of the mu- 
nicipal control of any kind of business will be 
valuable local work for circles now that they are 
busy with Political Economy. A large amount 
of really valuable information can be contrib- 
uted in this way to each other and a stimulus 
given to observing what is doing at home. Let 
every circle find out what experience its town 
or city has had in handling or trying to handle 
natural monopolies,. and write it up for Loca/ 
Studies. 

This same Endeavor Circle of Philadelphia 
has on hand a novel scheme: nothing else than 
an effort to have a labyrinth constructed in 
Fairmount Park. The circle recently laid the 
matter before the Park Commissioners and it 
has been referred to a committee. It is to be 
hoped that it will succeed. 


THE Washington Irving Chautauqua Literary 
and Social Circle of Pittsburgh, Pa., uses the 
program blank. An addition to the usual matter 
on the blank is a page of terse suggestions. 
Here are some of them: 


To each Member : 

Never be discouraged. 

Bear in mind the next meeting. 

There is no easy road to learning, but all its roads are 
royal. 

The aim of this circle is culture. A first-class circle is 
made only by its members giving it the first place in their 
literary lives, respecting it, and allowing no other work or 
pleasure to interrupt its claims. 

Courtesy to the other members demands prompt attend- 
ance at 7:45p. m. sharp. The meetings have frequently 
been held back by tardy members. Many are anxious to 
get home in good season, Let each person remember this. 
The exercises will commence punctually the coming sea- 
son at 7:45. 

Let all your reading in books, magazines, and news 
papers tend toward fitting yourself for intelligent and 
earnest participation in our exercises and discussions. 
Preserve the programs after the meetings as a record of the 
work we are doing. 
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Iv will be interesting news to those of our 
readers who have followed the occasional notes 
which have appeared in THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
concerning South Africa, to know that Miss 
Landfear, the energetic secretary, is coming to 
America early in 1890. Miss Landfear has been 
in South Africa for fourteen years as a teacher in 
the Huguenot Seminary in Wellington, Cape of 
Good Hope. She has spent all her leisure for 
several years in extending the Chautauqua 
work in that country. It has taken a strong 
hold but it needs all the time and thought of one 
person. If Miss Landfear could be given a 
salary to promote Chautauqua’s interest there, 
it would be a splendid work. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for a generous philanthropist. One of 
the latest results of her efforts, Miss Landfear 
writes, is a large class of young people who are 
taking the C. Y. F. R. U. course. Some fifty 
were present at a meeting in October, of which 
areport has reached us. 


Ir is pleasant to hear through the winter 
months occasional echoes from the Assemblies. 
Such is the following poem called ‘‘ Harvests.’’ It 
was written by Miss Virna Woods of California, 
and was read at Pacific Grove Assembly, Mon- 
terey, California, on Recognition Day, July 
If, 1889. 

Wonders of marble and gold on the Acropolis shone ; 

Ages have thundered by ; now what is left of these? 
Palaces crumbled to dust and pillars of temples o’erthrown, 

Statues broken, defaced, and fragments of Parthenon 

frieze. 
Nothing but this, you ask, for the toil of a thousand years? 

Nothing but ruins and rust, the Past of its glory gives? 
Still the blind poet of old sings and the wise man hears. 

In word of lyrist and sage the spirit of Hellas lives. 

Over the splendor of Rome that lifted its domes and walls 

High on the storied hills, the storms of the Vandals pass. 
Loware the dwellings of kings, the temples, and senate 

halls ; 

Meanwhile Horace had builded his monument fashioned 

of brass. 
Thus in the spaces of Time a nation is counted dead, 

Heaven loses a star indeed, but it falls to earth and flames 
With celestial light undimmed, a torch of the world instead, 

Lit with the fire of Thought and orbed with immortal 

names. 


Not a temple to Zeus nor a gilded statue we raise, 
Cities on conquered plains, nor thrones for a race of kings, 
Not a palace of hands to endure for length of days ; 
But a prouder structure by far, framed of invisible things. 
Even the builders that toiled on Sphinx and on pyramid 
Ceased when the work was done and the wonder was all 
complete ; 
We who are working know only that we are bid 
Higher and broader to build out of the sand and heat. 
Who can measure the height of obelisk piercing the sky? 
Who can compass the walls that bound the realms of the 
world ? 
Who can follow the track of a petrel sweeping by, 
Stayed but by heaven and sea, with its sable wings un- 
furled ? 
Who can measure the good of our mighty work begun? 
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Only a decade passed, centuries stretching before. 
Wisely the plan was shaped, well have the workers done ; 
Laid the foundations straight for lives that aspire and 
soar. 
The ‘‘Alma Mater’”’ we know is boundless as land and seas, 
Never-the gates are barred, open the portals stand ; 
Free is the world to pluck the fruit of Hesperides, 
To gather the Golden Fleece from folds of our wonder- 
land. 
Even the beggar soul that asks an alms at the gate 
Enters the banquet-hall and sups with princes and kings, 
And lo! the leprosy falls from a spirit serene and great, 
And genius, the chrysalis, thrills with the stir of wings. 
On with the noble work ; on till the cause uplift 
Millions that seek in vain Truth’s everlasting face ; 
On till the world arise out of the slime and drift ; 
On till the mighty force redeem and strengthen the race. 


What are empires that rise and fall from their heights 
sublime ? 
What are the thrones of kings, founded on blood and 
tears? 
Truth, the immortal, regains, alone in the ruin of time ; 
Thought, like a precious wine, strengthens with lapse 
of years. E 
Grandest the work that is done in giving bread and drink 
To minds that shrivel and starve, to souls that hunger 
and thirst ; 
Grandest while cities fade and ages recede and sink, 
While planets and stars grow dim and bubbles of glory 
burst. 
A wondrous Jataka tale the Orient mystics tell :— 
At birth of Gautama, the god, flowers from the earth 
uprose, 
And pendulous from the sky the snowy lotus-blooms fell, 
Asign the Buddha had waked from his long Nirvana 
repose. 
Thusin the heart and mind at the stirring of higher 
thought, 
Exquisite blossoms spring, symbols of wondrous birth ; 
Beautiful fancies and dreams, songs that will perish not, 
Showing the soul divine again revisits the earth. 
Life universal are we ; one with the measureless plan 
Framed in the visible house that Nature fashions and 
forms ; 
And the divine unseen flowers in the life of man, 
Seed in the cycles sown, fruitage of cosmic storms. 
We build as the corals do, lending our lives to the task ; 
Each a part of the whole, not knowing the infinite. 
What if we seek in vain the answer to that we ask? 
Out of the sea we strive upward and find the light. 


GRADUATE WORK. 


THE Outlook Circle of Chicago has as great 


vitality as ever. Its thirty-five members are 
divided into segments for review work and the 
entire body meets each month for a general pro- 
gram. A new segment, and a most interesting 
one, is formed of thirteen graduates of the Out- 
look. They are following the Garnet Seal Course. 
This arrangement solves the problem for those 
advanced readers who wish to retain a connec- 
tion with the circle and still do other reading 
from that of the regular course. ——In St. Louis 
the circle of graduates is doing the English 
work and sticking close to its text if we judge 
from a program which recently has reached us. 
It includes such numbers as : 
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1. Quotations, riddles, conundrums, or questions, ac- 
cording to individual preferences, all in harmony with 


the readings. 
2. The influence of the foreigner on the national unifi- 
cation of England ; and on the rise of the middle class in 


English life. 

3. Canute, and the results of the Danish invasions. 
. Settlement of Normandy under Rollo. 

5. Claims of William tothe English throne. 
. Battle of Hastings, and its results. 
. What caused the Norse migrations ? 

8. What are the Anglo-Saxon chronicles? 
. Outline of the several points in Johnson’s criticism of 


Dryden's style. 
10 What is Locke's place in the development of English 


philosophy ? 

11. Short paper on the variety, source, and literary value 
of the figures of speech in Taylor. 

12. Impression made by Chaucer on each member of 


the circle. 

13. Are there many poetical devices in Dryden’s prose? 
14. Fowler’s “ Locke,” English Men-of-Letters Series. 
——In Deadwood, South Dakota, four graduates 
are following the Garnet Seal Course.——Syra- 
cuse, New York, was one of the earliest centers 
of the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Cir- 
cle, and it is very appropriate that its graduates 
should be among the followers of the English 
Course. Six of them have inaugurated a circle, 
aud it is thought that the number will be 
largely increased.———The Vincent Memorial 
Circle of Indianapolis, Indiana, is another of the 
converts to the new course; the entire circle 
formed in ’85 has taken up the work. Eight of 
the ten members of the Vincent were at Chau- 
tauqua last summer, five of them taking their 
diplomas there.——Fourteen is a fine number 
for a graduate circle, and that is what Elgin, 
Illinois, has in the new organization for follow- 
ing the English readings.——The list of gradu- 
ates who are following the new special course 
include five readers in Omaha, Nebraska; eight 
in Washington, Iowa ; a number at Washington, 
D C.; a circle in San Francisco ; four readers in 
Blue Earth City, Minnesota; two in Albany, 
New York; four in Brocton, New York ; five at 
C.tawissa, Pa. Both of the latter points have 

readers of the Garnet Seal Course also. 
NEW CIRCLES. 

MAINE.—Thirteen students joining ’93 in 
Bingham have named their circle the Romans. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The Weetamoo of Camp- 
ton village takes its name from a mountain inthe 
vicinity. It has eleven regular members and 
several others studying a part of the course. —— 
A graduate of ’89 trom the Whittier of Ames- 
bury, Mass., has organized the Whittier of New- 
ton, and declares that ‘‘a more interested set of 
readers it would be hard to find.” 

MassACHUSETTS.—Reports of new organiza- 
tions are received from Leominster and 
Whately. 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


RHODE IsLAND.—The circle at Westerly in- 
cludes beginners and fourth year students, 
twenty-five in all. 

CONNECTICUT.—New Milford has a circle 
called the Romans, registering thirteen. 

NEw YorK.—Two circles in Auburn have 
been organized by a graduate of ’88, who in ad- 
dition is taking the new English Course with a 
friend.—Brooklyn continues to add to its cir- 
cles; the latest two reported are the South 
Bushwick and Packer Circles. ——The Unique is 
a New York City organization, as is also the 
circle connected with the German Branch of the 
Y. M. C. A.A——A dozen members meet weekly 
in Binghamton’s new circle.——The Live Oak 
enrolls twenty-eight members in Syracuse. Its 
motto is, ‘‘Who reads, rules.’-——East Pem- 
broke has several aspirants for white and garnet 
seals. ——Newark’s list of twenty-nine members 
includes several post-graduates. ——All are white 
seal students in Sing Sing Circle. ——The Alpha 
Beta of Mexico is making rapid progress.— 
Coeymans Circle has a graduate for president. 
—‘‘One book at atime,’’ is the rule in Clar- 
ence Circle.——Other circles of recent growth 
are at Brocton, Bethlehem, Brier Hill, Delhi, 
North Manlius, Rye, and Watertown. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Avalon has a pleasant class 
of young people beginning the work.—The 
circle at Lanesboro shows much interest. 
Birdsboro Circle organized with six members. 
——A graduate of '89 has organized a circle of 
nineteen in Hamburgh. Latrobe, Butler, 
Houtzdale, Bedford, and Remington report new 
circles.——The Trio of Philadelphia is a garnet 
seal circle. 

DELAWARE.—An outgrowth of the efforts of 
two graduates of ’83 is the Lewes Circle, whose 
home is within sight of the far-famed Delaware 
Breakwater and under the glowing light of Cape 
Henlopen Light-house.—The Diamond Circle of 
Middletown has sixteen members and meets 
twice a month. 

VIRGINIA.—Danville has a fine circle of forty- 
two.—tThree friends in Norfolk who met 
weekly last year toread the Iliad have decided to 
meet again this year to recite the lessons of the 
Cc. L. S. C. course. Others have become inter- 
ested, and the membership has increased to 
fifteen. 

WEST VIRGINIA.—Weston Circle has eighteen 
members, several of whom are taking seal 
courses. 

QOuIsIANA.—The circle at Shreveport limits 
its membership to twelve. Meetings are held 
weekly and prove a source of much pieasure. 

TEXAS.—Twelve new names are enrolled in 
Giddings. —— Gordon has several ’93’s, — 
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“Bight members, all bright and enthusiastic,’’ 
are reported at McKinney.——Georgetown Cir- 
cle is prospering. —-The circle at Waco has six 


members. 

Ou10.—The new circle at Middletown prom- 
jises to be large.——The organizer of Ironton 
Circle describes it as “not large, but choice in 
quality.”.——From the Round Table of Trinity 
M. E. Church of Cincinnati comes this excellent 
report: ‘‘We have fourteen active and many 
associate members. We hold meetings in the 
lecture room of our church, to giveall an oppor- 
tunity of enjoying the programs. We endeavor 
togive the true Chautauqua flavor to all that 
takes place in the meetings, singing only the 
Chautauqua songs and reciting in concert the 
CL. S.C. mottoes in the opening exercises. 
We lay great stress upon the importance of in- 
dividual study, and even if the circle should 
disband I think all the active members would 
continue their work.’’——-The River View of 
New Richmond began with a membership of 
twenty, Ashland with thirteen, and the Carlisle 
of Salem with ten.—Barnesville, Ottawa, and 
Wilmot have each a new circle. 

INDIANA.—Princeton has seven beginning the 
work.—The twenty-five in West Lafayette Cir- 
cle are full of enthusiasm. 

ILLINOIS. —Morris Circle has a graduate of ’88 
as president and is working with zeal.——A 
number of young people form the circie of 
Harlem.——Eighteen names are enrolled at 
Nashville-——Vandalia began with eighteen 
members assured, and several prospective 
ones.——Good beginnings were made by Elm- 
hurst and Leaf River Circles and the Otta of 
Chicago. 

MICHIGAN.—Maple Rapids Circle organized 
with eight members, Otter Lake with five, and 
Parma with five. 

WisconsIn.—Doty Island, situated between 
Neenah and Menasha, has a circle composed of 
members from both cities.——Ashland hasa 
circle ambitious to obtain fifty members. —— 
Neenah’s twenty-four members meet every 
week,——-Neillsville has a circle of nine, one a 
graduate reviewing the studies. 

KENTUCKY.—The six new students at Ghent 
ate taking the White Seal Course. ——Another 
circle reports from Louisville, beginning with 
six members. 

MissourI.—The T. M. Post Circle meets 
weekly in St. Louis from three o’clock to five in 
the afternoon.—The Delmar of St. Louis had 
alarge and growing membership at the last re- 
port.—The Second Baptist and the Webster 
aretwo more St. Louis circles.——Sedalia Cir- 
cle starts out fifty strong.——Warrenton sends 
I-Feb. 


CIRCLES. 
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eleven new names, Maryville seventeen, Malta 
Bend seventeen, and Blue Springs twelve. 

Iowa.—Nine members living in the towns of 
Quick, Taylor, and Armour form a circle which 
meets weekly.——The Vincent is a large circle 
in Shenandoah.—The Hawthorne of Manquo- 
keta has twenty in its ranks, all high school or 
college graduates. —— Waukon Circle meets 
every Saturday evening.——Those who organ- 
ized Marion Circle feel much encouraged at the 
outlook.——Chester Center has a circle of four- 
teen.—Marengo Circle began with eighteen. * 
——tThe circle at Essex contains ten students. 
——Several have begun the course in Menloand 
Malvern. 

ARKANSAS.—A circle formed at Newport in 
November, with twelve energetic members, who 
easily made up the time lost in organizing a 
month after Opening Day, and now are in line 
with the rest of the class. 

CoLoRADO.—Paoli Circle has four ’93’s on its 
list.——-Several classes and both regular and 
local members are found in the Agate of South 
Denver.—Longmont has an ambitious circle 
of eight. 

Kansas.—A circle in Syracuse is hard at work. 
—Lincoln Circle began promptly on Opening 
Day. Moline Circle has several public school 
teachers on its roll——Eighteen new students 
send a greeting from Sedgwick. 

NEBRASKA.—Omaha has twomore circles, the 
Park avenue and the Hanscom Park.——The 
Chautauquans of Hyersville are twenty-five in 
number. Indications are favorable for a large 
circle in O’ Neill.——Arcadia has a fine class, —— 
Fourteen regular and eleven local members form 
Callaway Circle. 

NorTH DAkoTA.—Thorough work is done by 
the little circle at Church’s Ferry.——Pleasant 
meetings are held in Langdon. 

SouTH DakoTa.—The first circle of Lead 
City is named the Crescent ; it has eleven mem- 
bers, and for president the principal of the pub- 
lic school.——The J. H. Vincent is a circle of 
eighteen in Hot Springs.——There are eleven 
in Chamberlain Circle.——Mitchell has ten new 
students. ——A circle has formed in Dell Rapids. 

MonTANA.—The circle at Dillon has grown 
in size, and now numbers eight members. 

ARIZONA.—A Methodist pastor has organized 
a circle in Tucson which counts among its mem- 
bers several teachers in the Indian Training 
School. 

WASHINGTON.—Two graduates of ’82 are re- 
viewing with the circle of twelve in Kent.—— 
The circle at Snohomish has the goodly mem- 
bership of thirty. 

CALIFORNIA.—Lincoln Park Circle has among 
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its numbers a lady “who has visited Rome, and 
the result of her studies there are of much help 
to her classmates. There are nine members in 
the circle. ——The Mnemosyne meets weekly in 
San Francisco; it has twenty members.—— 
Oceanside Circle had nine members when last 
reported, and hoped for several more. ——Thirty- 
five young people of Los Angeles form the An- 
geline Circle. A correspondent informs us that 


there are at least one hundred new students in 
that city. 


9 
REORGANIZED CIRCLES. 


CANADA.—The Cobourg Circle began the year 
with the usual vigor. At the semi-monthly 
meetings the time is given to discussion of the 
studies, and the reading of essays and articles 
bearing on the subjects. There are two gradu- 
ates among the thirteen members.——Nine are 
reported as belonging to the circle at Lakefield. 

MAINE.—The Skidompha still flourishes in 
Damariscotta. Its library has increased to three 
hundred forty volumes.——The graduates of 
Spruce Creek Circle of Kittery are at work with 
the undergraduates.—-The Vincent of North 
Berwick is doing special study. The Quinne- 
bassett of South Norridgewock has many new 
members and a long list in all. The Evening 
Star shines brightly in Union.——The Roman 
year is voted delightful by the Merriconeag of 
West Harpswell.—Fifteen members of the 
Cyrus Eaton Circle of Warren have resumed 
work.——The Ben Hur of West Buxton has eight 
members who meet weekly. The programs call 
for much original work in the way of character 
sketches, descriptions of places, and stories of 
important events.——Papyrus Circle of Cumber- 
land Mills began its third year with an enroll- 
ment of eleven regular and twenty local mem- 
bers. A leader is chosen for each subject.—— 
All are enthusiastic over the studies in the 
Margaret Fuller of Auburn. 

NEw HAMPSHIRE.—The officers of the Granite 
at Wilmot Flat have served in the same positions 
during the four years of the circle’s history. All 
of last year’s work was finished on time, and the 
thirteen members began with their character- 
istic energy the studies of ’89—’90.——Fourteen 
form the Good-will of Great Falls.——Aurelian 
Circle meets regularly in Hopkinton. 

VERMONT.—Bellows Falls Circle began with 
three new members and many good resolves. 
——tThe Per Gradus of Windsor reports con- 
tinued interest. 

MASSACHUSETTS.—When Walpole Circle re- 
organized it took in some promising new mem- 
bers, six young women from the high school 
class of ’89 and four young men under twenty, 


LOCAL CIRCLES. 


years of age. The local members include sey- 
eral parents and others who do not take the en- 
tire course but wish to keep in touch with what 
interests their children and friends.——South 
Gardner Circle elects its officers for one year at 
the closing meeting of June. Seventeen members 
are enrolled.——The circle at Sharon proves its 
name, Perseverance, no misnomer.—The Mount 
Tom Circle has reorganized in Holyoke.——The 
Delphians are twenty-six in Chicopee.— Barre 
has fewer members than before but is not less 
earnest.——The Winthrop of Charlestown and 
the Rantoul of Beverly send cheery greetings, 

RHODE ISLAND.—An early start was made by 
the Delta of Warren. Besides the twelve regular 
members, eight who find it impossible to do all 
the work, attend the meetings and read as much 
of the course as they can.—Continuous and 
faithful work is done in the Philomathic of 
Providence.——We learn from the Cranston 
Leader that the Bancroft Circle is thriving. It 
has been proposed that the circle meet weekly, 
so interesting is the work. 

CoNNECTICUT.—Laurel Circle, a Simsbury 
organization, began its third year with much 
earnestness and purpose.——Middletown has 
several readers. 

NEw Yorxk.—Andover Circle has increased 
materially since last year, the interest having 
been aroused by a visit and talk from Mr. George 
E. Vincent.——tThe circle known last year as the 
Royalton is now under control of a chapter of 
the Epworth League.——Meetings are held 
every week by the Faithful Few of South Byron, 
as they find it is easier to sustain the interest by 
frequent recitations. Under their auspices a 
public lecture on Chautauqua was given in Oc- 
tober, and others on various topics are to follow. 
This circle has erected a monument to itself in 
South Byron, by planting last Arbor Day a tree 
in the village school grounds known as the 
Chautauqua Beech.—Four of Brooklyn’s cir- 
cles report this month, the Oak Leaf, the 
De Kalb, the Gleaners, and the Columbia. 
The last named held its first social in De- 
cember at the home of one of the members. 
Addresses were delivered by the pastor of the 
South Second Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the pastor of the Trinity Methodist 
Protestant Church, the secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Chautauqua Assembly, and the president 
of Columbia Circle. These were followed by 
a choic emusical program, after which, refresh- 
ments were served. This circle began with 
nine members and now numbers thirty-seven. 
Fifty is the desired number. Meetings are 
held every second week at the home of the 
president.——West Winfield has added three to 
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its circle since last reporting. All are thoroughly 
in earnest.——The Class of ’92 is represented in 
Orwell by a fine circle called the Day Spring. 
—Circles in the Central Presbyterian and 
First Baptist churches of Auburn have many 
students. Thirty-two is the membership of 
New Prospect Circle at Pine Bush.——‘‘ We en- 
joy our work and do better than last year,’’ says 
amember of the Memorabilia of Lewiston.—— 
“We are as much devoted to Chautauqua work as 
ever,” isthe word from Loudonville. ——Twenty- 
one names, seven of them new, are enrolled at 
Hornellsville. ——This year finds Fishkill Circle 
with thirty-two members. Several new names 
are added to the Clio of Cazenovia. ——A num- 
ber of graduates and new members add to the 
interest of Hoosac Falls Circle.——The follow- 
ing circles report themselves at work : Addison, 
Castile, Katonah, Monticello, Oswego (the Ac- 
crescent), Pulaski (the Cubic), Stillwater, 
Theresa, Waverly, and West Sandlake (the 
Rensselaer). 

NEW JERSEY.—AI1 belong to ’92 in the Peri- 
clean of Bridgeton.——Nearly one thousand 
dollars have been raised by the Centenary Circle 
of Camden toward the erection of a new church 
edifice ot the denomination to which the mem- 
bers of the circle belong.——Gladstone Circle 
has eight members.——There are the same 
uumber of students in New Market as last year. 
—-Four new names are sent from Perrineville. 
—Metuchen Circle has a program committee 
consisting of the officers and two of the active 
members, whose duty is to make out the pro- 
grams for the bi-weekly meetings. All are en- 
thusiastic and the attendance is large. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—Since reorganization, Mon- 
tour Circle of Danville has met with a severe loss 
inthe death of its honored president. The circle 
has nine members ——The methods used in En- 
deavor Circle of Philadelphia last year, have 
been re-adopted.——Pleasantville has an after- 
noon class——There are six ’91’s in Webster. 
—Several ministers, a number of college grad- 
uates, and a college professor are among the 
members of New Wilmington Circle. ——Hype- 
tion Circle reorganized with twenty-three mem- 
bers from Colerain, Little Britain, and Fulton 
townships. ——Catawissa Circle numbers among 
its members two graduates who intend to review 
the four years’ course and take several seal 
courses besides.——The Vincent of New Mil- 
ford requires thorough work. The Questions 
and Answers and The Question Table figure on 
‘ery program.——Kennet Square has a circle 
ported as ‘“‘strong in zeal, intelligence, and 
ithfulness.’” The circle’s name is the Life- 
builders and its motto, ‘‘ Add to virtue, wisdom.” 
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——tThe circle at Peckville is a pleasant one, 
holding animated meetings weekly.——Addi- 
tional organizations are the Cora A. Howe of 
Scranton, having nineteen members ; Sharpsville 
Circle, fourteen ; the Anemone of Buffalo Valley, 
twenty-six ; the Eureka of Buffalo, eight ; Hazel- 
ton, five ; the Hannibal of Harrisburg, ten ; and 
Grant Circle, eight. 

NorTH CAROLINA.—Cullowhee Circle has 
been kindly invited to make the new and com. 
modious dwelling of its president the place for 
holding the weekly meetings. A pleasant year 
of work is anticipated. 

ALABAMA.—Three teachers in the Alabama 
Conference College at Tuskegee are pursuing 
the work of the C. L. S. C., giving it much of 
the time of their summer vacations. 

FLoripA.—The circle is larger than usual at 
Sanford this year. 

TEXAS.—Dallas Circle has some new members 
and the work is well under way. 

Ou10.—L’ Allegro of Ashland dates from 1887 
and has a much larger membership this year 
than ever before.——Carey has five new mem- 
bers, fifteen in all, each taking the White Seal 
Course.——In Covington Circle the members 
take turns in acting as leader; there being 
twenty-two members the task is not of frequent 
occurrence.——Bryant Day was observed by the 
North Side Circle of Cincinnati, by a very en- 
joyable program. The North Side has secured 
eleven new members.——Many seal students are 
connected with Marietta Circle.-——The after- 
noon class in Springfield continues its weekly 
meetings with special programs for the evenings 
of Memorial Days. A correspondent writes of 
their method: ‘‘During the past year which 
has been the most profitable since our organiza- 
tion in Nov. 1878, the program for each meet- 
ing was in the hands of two ladies who, save in 
asking help by music, did all the work them- 
selves, thus saving the usual amount of work in 
notifying others, where they are a distance 
apart. The members served in alphabetical 
order so that every one had a chance to take 
part. We usually hada lesson. We took the 
study of Greece especially last year, and also 
THE CHAUTAUQUAN questions on the different 
subjects. Every one was requested to memorize 
them, but some finding it impossible to spend 
the time, read the answers and were able to take 
part in the exercises. Our program being aside 
from the lesson, was somewhat in reference to 
the suggestions in THE CHAUTAUQUAN, and 
were varied according to the natural tastes and 
inclination of those participating.”,——-A meet- 
ing for the purpose of interesting new members, 
was held recently in Wadsworth.—tThe follow- 
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ing circles are also at work: the Longfellow of 
Brooklyn Village, with fourteen members; the 
Periclean of Berlin Heights, six; Forgy, five; 
Atwater Centre, fourteen ; Millersburg, six ; and 
Windham, seven. 

INDIANA.—A good record has been made for 
the beginning of the year by the Vincent of 
La Fayette, fifteen new members having joined. 
——tTen of last year’s students and fourteen be- 
ginners form Marion Circle.——Four graduated 
from Earnest Circle of Waterloo in ’89 and re- 
main to pursue sea! courses. The membership 
is nineteen.——Twenty-two belong to Lew Wal- 
lace Circle of Milroy.——Kentland has thirty- 
jour enthusiastic members.——The circle at 
Vincennes has grown to twenty-one. The 
majority of Tipton Circle are ’93’s. Nine 
students meet regularly in Goodland. 

ILLINOIS.—The secret of the prosperity of 
Champaign Circle is doubtless revealed in this 
sentence from the secretary’s report: ‘‘Every 
member attends regularly and the words ‘not 
prepared’ areseldom heard.”’ The circle’s mot- 
to is, ‘‘We work with courage, which is almost 
power.’”’——-All papers called for in the Sug- 
gestive Programs are insisted upon in Lakeside- 
Circle of Chicago. The Goodspeed of the Cen- 
tral Baptist Church of Chicago continues at 
work.——E]l Paso Circle numbers about thirty. 
——tThe circle organized a year agoin Eureka 
is larger and more enthusiastic than ever. It 
includes members of different professions and 
widely varying ages.——Grand Crossing Circle 
reorganized with twenty-eight.——When the 
Mound Builders of Mt. Carmel began their third 
year it was with thirty-four members.——The 
Harmony Circle, composed of twenty-one ladies 
of Onarga, is a white seal class.——Interesting 
programs are rendered each week by the Shastid 
of Perry. ——There are ten members in the Em- 
erson of Sterling. The Home Circle of Wel- 
don began last year with four members, and this 
year has four more. Atthe meetings the dis- 
cussions are spirited, and the exchange of views 
proves helpful and stimulating.——Interest in 
the C. L. S. C. is increasing in Woodstock and 
the circle there has enlarged its circumference. 
——Excellent work is done in Vernon——The 
Zetesian of Savanna has ten members.——Cary 
Circle of Plano reorganized with thirty-seven 
members, all of whom are regular in their at- 
tendance at the meetings. 

MICHIGAN.—Two alumni and twenty-three 
members form the Pierce of Marshall, an ener- 
getic and successful circle-——Ypsilanti Circle 
has an average attendance of twenty-five. —— 
Decatur Circle has a graduate of ’87 for presi- 
dent. The two vice-presidents constitute the 
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program committee and are elected to serye 
one month.——Eight are enrolled in Saginaw 
Circle-——G obleville Circle elects an instruction 
committee with its other officers. Meetings are 
held Friday evening of each week and the Sug- 
gestive Programs carried out, and some addi- 
tional literary work is required. The circle has 
seven members of ’92 and four of '93. 

WISCONSIN —Kenosha Circle has lost none of 

its interest. It has six graduates on its list. 
A thorough review of the week’s study is made 
at each meeting in Prairie du Sac.—The In- 
vestigators number sixteen in Richland Center, 
—Several new students have joined the class 
in Lake Geneva.—There are nine studying in 
Westfield. 

MINNESOTA. — Owatonna will furnish five 
graduates fur 1890.——A feature of one of the 
programs of Wabasha Circle at a recent meet- 
ing, was the exhibition of a Roman banquet hall 
which had been arranged with much study of 
details by two of the members ; it was a realistic 
scene, giving a clear idea of that part of an old 
Roman house.——A year ago the circle at Elk 
River had five members, now it has twenty-four. 
A series of public lectures by some of the best 
talent in the state is among the winter's plans,—-— 
Windom Circle is another instance of rapid 
growth, beginning with six and now having 
twenty-three members. They have joined THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN Travelers’ Club, and with that 
they have enjoyed especially the trips which 
they have made under its auspices. ——The fourth 
year of the Philomatheon of Canby, is one ot 
unabated interest. ——-More regular members and 
fewer local ones, is the good report from the Oak 
Grove of Bloomington.——The following report 
is sent by the secretary of Mankato Circle: 
‘The first year I read alone. The second year 
a circle was organized with five regular and tea 
local members, meeting Tuesday afternoons. 
The third year we elected officers, but as yet 
had no constitution. The day of our meetings 
was changed to Saturday to accommodate a few 
school teachers who had joined. We had in all, 
twelve regular members. This year we havea 
formal organization, and impose fines for ab- 
sence, tardiness, or failure to perform an as- 
signed duty. The meetings are devoted to reci- 
tation of the subject in hand, and are full of 
interest. We are enjoying especially the Po 
litical Economy. Although so far away from 
Chautauqua some of us hope to graduate there 
next summer.’’ 

ARKANSAS.—The reorganization of Conway 
Circle was made early in the study year, with 
three new members, one graduate and seve 
others. 
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IowA.—In Burlington the Zeta Sigma reorgan- 
ized with a strong working force. The Sug- 
gestive Programs are closely followed, and all 
Memorial Days observed.—-The Delvers are 
vigorously working in Sioux City.——-The Am- 
plean reorganized with ten members at Mt. Ver- 
non.—vTen regular and six local members form 
Belle Plaine Circle. The word from Leon is, 
“Our circle is growing in numbers and inter- 
est.’—— Jefferson Circle has a large representa- 
tion in both ’92 and ’93.——The circle growth in 
Glenwood is due to interest awakened at Council 
Bluffs Assembly. Meetingsare held weekly and 
are brimful of interest. A series of public lec- 
tures is to be given under circle auspices. ——A 
number are taking graduate courses in the Pros- 
pect Park of Des Moines, which now has twenty- 
seven members. Traer has a circle of thir- 
teen, six of whom joined this year. 

MissouRI.—The Mary De La Vergne of Clin- 
ton limits its membership to twenty-five and its 
rollis always complete. Meetings are held as 
formerly Saturday afternoons.—In Kansas 
City the Mary Gardner and the Pallas Athene 
Circles are reported as again at work. 

Kansas.—The Justinian of Concordia has 
gathered in many new members. Full re- 
ports of Operaria’s meetings are published in the 
local paper of McCune. The limit of mem- 
bership, fifteen, is reached by the Atlantean 
Brown of Minneapolis, most of the names being 
of the Class of ’90. The Wyandotte of Kansas 
City also limits its membership to fifteen. At 
the afternoon meetings each member in turn pre- 
pares the program and conducts the exercises. 
—tThe Alpha of Douglass holds spirited meet- 
ings. The graduates of ’89 meet with the cir- 
cl.——The Paragon continues its faithful work 
in Topeka. ——‘‘ Good work,” is the concise re- 
portfrom the Philomathean of Salina.—New- 
ton Circle reorganized with twenty-five. 
Much interest is manifested in Ness City Circle. 
—Garnett Circle is flourishing. . 

NEBRASKA.—A new Chautauqua develop- 
ment in Nebraska is the Lake Tahoe Chautau- 
qua Association, articles of incorporation for 
which have been filed. Glenbrook, Douglas 
County, Nevada, is named as the place of busi- 
hess, and the object of the association is to 
establish, conduct, and maintain Chautauqua 
literary, Scientific, and Historical assembli:s, 
school institutes, and conventions. The num- 
ber of directors, who shall be trustees to hold 
all property of the association in trust, shall be 
five, and they shall be elected from the mem- 
bers of the Nevada Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church.—‘‘ The evening spent with 
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the circle is the most enjoyable of the week,”’ is 
the verdict in Tekamah.——Eleven report from 
Red Cloud.——Ponca has twenty-four students. 

Plainview Circle is composed of ’92’s and 
’93’s.——A new enterprise at Lincoln where so 
much good Chautauqua work is done, is turning 
a church parlor, which has been placed at the 
disposal of one of the circles, into a C. L. S. C. 
library. The idea is an excellent one and we 
shall hope to see it carried out. ©. L. S.C. 
libraries have been begun at several points and 
they form a nucleus around which a circle grows 
very fast and very strong. 

CoLlorRApo.—The Silver Queen of Georgetown 
began the year with the determination of doing 
every thing thoroughly. Three meetings of the 
month are given to study, the fourth to review or 
a literary program as decided by the committee. 

SoutH DaxoTa.—Alexandria Circle reports 
with much appreciation the benefits of the 
studies. A plan found to work admirably in 
Ashton Circle is that of discarding the office of 
president and electing instead at each meeting, 
aleader. In this way all have an opportunity 
of leading and gaining confidence in themselves. 

OREGON.—A president who graduated at Chau- 
tauqua, and nine earnest students form the circle 
at Corvallis. 

CALIFORNIA.—All the eleven members at 
South Pasadena are taking the White Seal Course. 
——The Explorers are fifteen in number at San 
Diego.— We notice that several papers of the 
Pacific slope are publishing each month the out- 
line of readings for the C. L. S. C. found in THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN, and oftentimes giving in con- 
nection with it programs and suggestions as 
examples of the work of the C.L.S.C. The 
plan isa good one and spreads information of 
the work as no other means will do.—Tamal- 
pais Circle of San Rafall aspires to the owner- 
ship of a piano, maps, charts, books of refer- 
ence, and apparatus, which will greatly enhance 
the interest, and otherwise prove of much ad- 
vantage. Forty names are already enrolled, and 
the number will probably be limited to fifty. 
They. are already Jooking forward to the posses- 
sion of a hall and library. A lecture course is 
promised during the winter, several able lecturers 
have already been secured. Saratoga is a 
mountain village of four or five hundred people ; 
the circle, which is just entering upon its fourth 
year of Chautauqua study, has about thirty mem- 
bers, most of whom will complete their four 
years’ course next summer. There are in it two 
families of four members each who have followed 
the course from the beginning of the circle—a 
most unusual record. 
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ESTIMATES OF ROBERT BROWNING. 


Robert Browning, the great English poet who 
died December 12, 1889, at Venice, Italy, was 
born at Camberwell, a suburb of London, May 7, 
1812. The earlier part of his education was 
gained at Dulwich, and under a private tutor at 
home ; he also spent a short time at University 
College, London, but did not take his degree. 
It was not necessary that he take a profession, 
so he gave himself to books, travel,and literature. 

The following list includes his most impor- 
tant works: ‘‘ Paracelsus,’’ ‘‘Strafford,’’ ‘‘ Men 
and Women,”’ ‘“‘The Blot in the Scutcheon,”’’ 
‘‘Pippa Passes,’”’ ‘“‘The Ring and the Book,”’ 
‘‘Fifine at the Fair,’”’? ‘‘Red Cotton Night-cap 
Country,’’ ‘‘ Dramatic Idylls,’’ ‘‘ Christmas Eve 
and Easter Day,’’ ‘‘ Asolando.”’ 


An idea of the place which Browning occu- 
pies in the eyes of the critical world will 


be gained by a, study of the following esti- 
mates : 

The Rev. Professor E. Johnson gives clear ex- 
pression to his idea of Browning's work in the 


following comparison : 

** Browning’s poetry is to be gazed at, rather 
than listened to and recited, for the most part. 
It is infinitely easier to listen for an hour to 
spiritual music than to fix one’s whole attention 
for a few minutes on a spiritual picture. Inthe 
latter act of the mind we find a rich musical ac- 
companiment distracting, while a slight musical 
accompaniment is probably helpful. And per- 
haps we may characterize Browning’s poetry as 
a series of spiritual pictures with a faint musical 
accompaniment.”’ 


“Tt was long the /ashion—and that fashion 
has not yet passed away—with skimming readers 
and perfunctory critics,’’ says Professor Corson, 
“‘to charge Mr. Browning with being ‘willfully 
obscure, unconscientiously careless, and per- 
versely harsh.’ ”’ 

On this point Browning himself said, ‘‘I can 
have little doubt that my writing in the main 
has been too hard for many I should have 
been pleased to communicate with ; but I never 
designedly tried to puzzle people as some of my 
critics have supposed. On the other hand, I 
never pretended to offer such literature as 
should be a substitute for a cigar or a game at 
dominoes to an idle man. So perhaps on the 
whole I get my deserts, and something over— 
not a crowd, but a few I value more.”’ 


A friend and admirer once saidtohim: “I 
have studied long upon this passage in your 
poem, and am unable to comprehend it. Pray, 
tell me, what is the idea embodied in it?” Mr, 
Browning read the passage over and replied, 
‘‘Really, I cannot tell; but I believe it will be 
worth your while to keep on studying it.” 


The following points from current criticism 
touch upon some of Browning’s strongest qual- 
ities : 

“Browning was a great, strong, beautiful 
singer, and he could be beautiful in form when 
he allowed himself to be. He is the poet of in- 
tellect, a man of great learning, of profound 
analysis, strongly dramatic, standing outside his 
characters and strangely reading them, and then 
more strangely throwing his own persouality 
into them. He is a poet of an originality such 
as this age has not elsewhere seen. That ‘Ring 
and the Book’ shows him in all the refinements 
of his mind, and is tantalizing and wearisome as 
it is fascinating. Think of a single story told 
asmany times as there aie cantos, by every 
character in the hideous tale, each bringing out 
some new or contradicting phase or sequence 
to confound the whole. And which of all was 
right? The Pope? Perhaps. And this was 
the favorite analytical style of our poet, often 
elaborated or attenuated beyond the under- 
standing of any reader. Who knows what 
‘Sordello’ means, now that its author has 
passed away? or did he?”’ 

‘*No poet probably surpasses him in theart of 
getting inside a character of his own imagina- 
tion, and tracing with minute accuracy the 
course of such a mind under the impulse either 
of its own laws of development or the stress of 
external circumstances. Few have excelled 
him in the ingenuity which devises the most 
startling situations from these intellectual 
springs of action. But in tracing the operations 
of the soul, the rise and conflict of motives, the 
casuistries of conscience, the doublings and 
twistings of an over-active reason, he becomes 
involved to the point of obscurity and diffuse to 
weariness. Every detail of the inward process 
must be set forth with exhaustive fullness. This 
method is the reverse of the dramatic, which 
constructs the story upon broad lines of action, 
and exhibits motive as it controls events, rather 
than as the test of individual character.” 

“Itis natural that in atime of decreasing 
‘authority in formal religious belief, a poet im 
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Browning’s position should wield an immense 
attraction, and owe something as Carlyle did, 
tothe wish of his audience to be reassured in 
their religious faith. Browning had begun with 
that revolution of the universe into infiuite 
power and infinite love, and he continued to 
teach through nature we arrive at the concep- 
tion of omnipotence, and through the soul at 
the conception of love, and he apparently finds 
the act of faith in the belief that the infinite 
power will finally be discerned as the instrument 
and expression of infinite love. This is pure 
optimism, and in accordance with it he teaches 
his gospel, that each soul should grow to its ut- 
most in power and love, and in the face of diffi- 
culties—of mysteries in experience and thought— 
should repose with entire trust on the doc- 
trine that God has ordered life beneficently and 
that we who live should wait with patience, 
even in the wreck of our own or others’ lives 
forthe disclosure hereafter which shall recon- 
cile to our eyes and hearts the jar with justice 
and goodness of all that has gone before. This 
isa system simple enough and complete enough 
to live by if it be truly accepted. It is probable 


that Browning wins less by these doctrines, 
which are old and commonplace, than by the 
vigor with which he dogmatizes upon them ; 
the certainty with which he speaks of such high 


matters; the fervor, and sometimes the elo- 
quence, with which touching on the deepest and 
most secret chords of the heart’s desire, he 
strikes out the notes of courage, of hope and 
vision, and of the foretasted triumph.”’ 


Mary E. Burt in ““Browning’s Women” gives a 
side of this poet which is not universally recog- 
nized. ‘‘ The readers of Browning admire him 
greatly for his wit, but more for the majesty of his 
seriousness. They would be shocked if he were 
accused of levity, or if he were called a humor- 
ist, and yet it ishis distinguishing characteristic 
that when he is treating the most serious sub- 
jects the most seriously, he throws in a bit of fun 
that breaks like sunlight over the somber land- 
scape. It has been left to Browning to teach us 
the dignity of humor, to show us that its mission 
may be more ardent and incisive than that of 
tragedy and tears. Browning deals with life as 
ifit were a merry-go-round, in which hatred, 
falsehood, and shame are poor riders, sure to fall 
out and come to grief, while truth and love must 
of necessity come off with flying colors. When 
Browning laughs, sin trembles.” 


Professor Corson says that Browning “‘has 
the very highest faculty of word and verse 
music, and that it can be shown he always ex- 
ttcises that faculty whenever there’s a real ar- 
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tistic occasion for it, not otherwise. Verse- 
music is never with him a mere literary indul- 
gence. The grotesque tie of rhythm and rhyme 
which some of the poems exhibit is as organic 
as any other feature of his language shaping, 
and shows the rarest command of language. 
He has been charged with having ‘failed to 
reach continuous levels of music phrasing.’ It is 
a charge which every one who appreciates 
Browning’s verse in its higher forms, will be 
very ready to admit. In the general tenor of his 
poetry, he is above the Singer—he is the Seer and 
Revealer, who sees great truths beyond the 
bounds of the territory of general knowledge, 
instead of working over truths within that terri- 
tory ; and no seer of modern times has had his 
eyes more clearly purged with euphrasy and 
rue.’”’ 


“His gifts,’ R. H. Stoddard writes, ‘‘ which 
were not always poetic, were too many for him. 
The activities of his intellect interfered with each 
other, as the activities of Shakspere’s intellect 
sometimes did, but not in the same way, for the 
activities of Shakspere were productive of con- 
fusions ot imagery, while the activities of Brown- 
ing were productive of confusion of thought. . . 
Never a stylist, in a strict sense, Browning ac- 
quired a manner of which the verbal faults be- 
came vices, and of which the meaning became 
more and more obscure. . . . In his last dramat- 
ic method he was not only a dramatic poet, 
which he always was, as he understood the dra- 
matic art, but he was also the actors, the clowns, 
the spectators, the manager, the ticket-seller, 
and the man who snuffed the candies. Never- 
theless, he was a poet of splendid gifts and rare 
achievements, and make what deductions we 
may, he must have a high, an eminent place 
among the master spirits of English song.’’ 


‘‘There has been nothing in the pastoral kind 
so delightfully written as ‘Pippa Passes,’ since 
the days of the Jacobean dramatists. It was in- 
spired by the same feeling that gave charm 
and freshness to the Marques of Day and Nabbes, 
but it was carried out with a mastery of exe- 
cution and fullness of knowledge such as those 
unequal writers could not dream of exercising. 
The figure of Pippa herself, the unconscious 
messenger of good spiritual tidings to so many 
souls in dark places, is one of the most beautiful 
that Mr. Browning has produced. And in at 
least one of the more serious scenes—that be- 
tween Sebald and Ottina—he reaches a tragic 
height that places him on a level with the great- 
est modern dramatists. Of the lyrical interludes 
and seed-pearls of song scattered through the 
scenes, it is commonplace to say that nothing 
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more exquisite or natural was ever written, or 
rather warbled,”’ says Edmund Gosse. 


E. C. Stedman gives a critical analysis of 
Browning’s poetry : 

‘Has the lapse of years made Browning any 
more attractive to the masses or even to the ju- 
dicious few? He is said to have ‘succeeded by 
a series of failures,’ and so he has, as far as no- 
toriety means success, and despite the perpetua- 
tion of his faults. But what is the fact which 
strikes the admiring and sympathetic student of 
his poetry and career? Distrusting my own 
judgment, I asked aclear and impartial thinker, 
‘How does Browning’s work impress you?’ His 
reply, aftera moment’s consideration was, ‘Now 
that I try to formulate the sensation which it has 
always given me, his work seems that of a grand 
intellect painfully striving for adequate use and 
expression and never quite attaining either.’ 
This was, and is, precisely my own feeling. The 
question arises, What is at fault? Browning’s 
genius, his chosen mode of expression, his 
period, or one and all of these? After the flush 
of youth is over, a poet must have a wise method, 
if he would move ahead. He must improve 
upon instinct by experience and common sense. 
There is nothing amiss in one who has to grope 
for his theme and cannot adjust himself to his 


period ; especially in one who cannot agreeably 
handle such themes as he arrives at. More than 
this, however, is the difficulty in Browning’s 


case. Expression is the flower of thought; a 
fine imagination is wont to be rhythmical and 
creative, and many passages scattered through- 
out Browning’s works show that his is no excep- 
tion. It isa certain caprice or perverseness of 
method, that, by long practice, has injured his 
gift of expression ; while an abnormal power of 
ratiocination, and a prosaic regard for details, 
have handicapped him from the beginning. 
Besides in mental arrogance and scorn of au- 
thority, he has insulted beauty herself, and 
furnished too much excuse for small offenders. 
What may be condoned in one of his breed, is 
intolerable when mimicked by every jackanapes 
and self-appointed reformer.”’ 
STANLEY AND EMIN PACHA. 

To get a good idea of the early life of Henry 
.M. Stanley and his later work until the time 
when he went to the rescue of Emin Bey the 
reader is referred to the article on Stanley in Vol- 
ume VII. of THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Of his recent 
work his forthcoming volume on the Emin Re- 
lief Expedition will be of wonderful interest. 
(It is said the copyright already has been sold 
for 40,000/. ) A 

Emin Pacha’s life runs like a romance. His 
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original name was Edward Schnitzer. He js q 
Silesian by birth. He was a restless spirit and 
had spent a number of years in Turkey, Arme- 
nia, Syria, and Arabia, assuming the name of 
Dr. Emin and professing the Mohammedan 
faith. He was ripe for an expedition when he 
met Gordon. As is well known Gordon had 
undertaken the conquest of the Soudan and the 
establishment of civilization in Equatorial Africa, 
The country he took from the Arab slave holders 
he sent Emin to be governor of and Emin was 
established at Lado in 1876, where he has been 
until Stanley brought him away. Gordon said 
to him, ‘‘I appoint you for civilization’s and for 
progress’ sake,’’ and the result was, the slave- 
holders driven out, missions and schools estab- 
lished, and a good government for 6,000,000 
people. 

After the murder of Gordon, Emin was left 
in a desperate situation, with no protection what- 
ever from the Arabs. Meanwhile Stanley was 
asked as the only available man in the world to 
go to Emin, find out his situation, help him 
in what ever direction needed. Stanley con- 
sented, and Feb. 25, 1887, sailed from Zanzibar 
around the Cape of Good Hope to the mouth of 
the Congo. They reached the eastern coast of 
Africa on Dec. 4, 1889, and on Dec. 30 Stanley 
sailed from Zanzibar for Europe. 

It was not until April 29, 1888, that he reached 
Emin Pacha. Emin was loath to leave his 
country, still feeling himself strong. Stanley 
waited a month for his decision, then decided to 
go back to meet his rear guard, giving the Pacha 
more time to make up his mind. It was not un- 
til Jan. 1889, that Stanley returned from this 
trip after his followers. Then he found that the 
Pacha and Mr. Jephson, one of his number 
whom he had left with the Pacha, were prison- 
ers. The chief officer of Emin Pacha had re- 
volted and taken control of the province. It 
was almost impossible even under these circum- 
stances to persuade the devoted Emin to attempt 
to escape. He could not make up his mind to 
leave the people to whom he had given so much 
of his life and from whom he had hoped so 
much. He thought still Selim and the Egyptians 
would return to his standard. Stanley calleda 
council of war, and submitted the situation to 
his officers. They recommended that the expe 
dition move on for Zanzibar on April 10, with 
such persons as chose to accompany it. This 
was the answer returned to Emin, and when 
April 10 arrived, the expedition moved. Emin 
and about 400 followers decided to go with it. 

Emin Pacha still remains in Africa, suffering 
from a fall which occurred at Bagamoyo and from 
the effects of which it was feared he might die. It 
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js from Stanley alone that the world can expect 
toknow the truth of this wonderful journey. At 
this writing but one letter has been given by 
him to the world. We reprint it here: 

Over and above the happy ending of our ap- 
pointed duties, we have not been unfortunate in 
geographical discoveries. The Aruwimi is now 
known from its source to its bourne. The great 
Congo forest, covering as large an area as France 
and the Iberian Peninsula, we can now certify 
to be an absolute fact. The Mountains of the 
Moon this time, beyond the least doubt, have 
been located, and Buwenzori, ‘‘ The Cloud King,”’ 
robed in eternal snow, has been seen and its 
flanks explored and some of its shoulders as- 
cended. Mounts Gordon Bennett and Mackin- 
non Cones are but giant sentries warding off 
the approach to the inner area of ‘‘The Cloud 
King.” 

On the south-east of the range the connection 
between Albert Edward Nyanza and the Albert 
Nyanza has been discovered, and the extent of 
the former lake is now known for the first time. 
Range after range of mountains has been trav- 
ersed, separated by such tracts of pasture land 
as would make your cowboys out West mad with 
envy. And right under the burning equator we 
have fed on blackberries and bilberries, and 
quenched our thirst with crystal water fresh 
from snow beds. We have also been able to 
add nearly 6,000 square miles of water to Vic- 
toria Nyanza. 

Our naturalist will expatiate upon the new 
species of animals, birds, and plants he has dis- 
covered. Our surgeon will tell what he knows 
of the climate and its amenities. It will take 
us all we know how to say what new store of 
knowledge has been gathered from this unex- 
pected field of discoveries. 

I always suspected that in the central regions 
between the equatorial lakes something worth 
seeing would be found, but I was not prepared 
for such a harvest of new facts. 

This has certainly been the most extraordinary 
expedition I have ever led into Africa. A regu- 
lar divinity seems to have hedged us while we 
journeyed. I say it with all reverence. It has 
impelled us whither it would, effected its own 
will, but nevertheless guided us and protected us. 

What can you make of this, for instance? On 
August 17, 1887, all the officers of the rear col- 
umn are united at Yambuya. They have my 
letter of instructions before them, but instead of 
preparing for the morrow’s march to follow our 
track, they decided to wait at Yambuya, which 
decision initiates the most awful season any com- 
munity of men ever endured in Africa or else- 
where. The results are that three-quarters of 
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their force died ot slow poison. Their com- 
mander is murdered, and the second officer dies 
soon after of sickness and grief. Another officer 
is wasted to a skeleton and obliged to return 
home. A fourth is sent to wander aimlessly up 
and down the Congo, and the survivor is found 
in such a fearful pest hole that we dare not de- 
scribe its horrors. 

On the same date, one hundred fifty miles 
away, the officer of the day leads three hundred 
thirty-three men of the advanced column into 
the bush, loses the path and all consciousness of 
his ,whereabouts, and every step he takes only 
leads him further astray. His people become 
frantic, his white companions, vexed and irri- 
tated by the sense of the evil around them, can- 
not devise any expedient to relieve him. They 
are surrounded by cannibals, and poison-tipped 
arrows thin their numbers. 

Meantime I, in command of the river column, 
am anxiously searching up and down the river 
in four different directions; through forests my 
scouts are seeking for them, but not until the 
sixth day was I successful in finding them. 

Taking the same month and the same date in 
1888, a year later, on August 17, I listen horror- 
struck to the tale of the last surviving officer of 
the rear column at Banalyaand am told of noth- 
ing but death and disaster, disaster and death, 
death and disaster. I see nothing but horrible 
forms of men smitten with disease, bloated, dis- 
figured, and scarred, while the scene in the 
camp, infamous for the murder of poor Barttelot 
Barth four weeks before, is simply sickening. 

On the same day, 600 miles west of this camp, 
Jameson, worn out with fatigue, sickness, and 
sorrow, breathes his last. On the next day, 
August 18, 600 miles east, Emin Pacha and my 
officer Jephson are suddenly surrounded by 
infuriated rebels, who menace them with loaded 
rifles and instant death; but fortunately they 
relent and only make them prisoners, to be de- 
livered to the Mahdists. 

Having saved Bonny out of the jaws of death, 
we arrive a second time at Albert Nyanza, to find 
Emin Pacha and Jephson prisoners in daily ex- 
pectation of their doom. 

Jephson’s own letters will describe his anxiety. 
Not until both were in my camp and the Egyp- 
tian fugitives under our protection, did I begin 
to see that I was only carrying out a higher 
plan than mine. My own designs were con- 
stantly frustrated by unhappy circumstances. I 
endeavored to steer my course as direct as pos- 
sible, but there was an unaccountable influence 
at the helm. 

I gave as much good-will to my duties as the 
strictest honor would compel. My faith that 
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the purity of my motive deserved success was 
firm, but I have been conscious that the issues 
of every effort were in other hands. 

Not one officer who was with me will forget 
the miseries he has endured, yet every one that 
started from his home destined to march with 
the advance column and share its wonderful ad- 
ventures is here to-day safe, sound, and well. 

This is not due to me. Lieutenant Stairs 
was pierced with a poisonous arrow like others, 
but others died, and he lives. The poisoned tip 
came out from under his heart eighteen months 
after he was pierced. Jephson was four months 
a prisoner with guards with loaded rifles around 
him. That they did not murder him is not due 
to me, 

These officers have had to wade through as 
many as seventeen streams and broad expanses 
of mud and swampinaday. They have en- 
dured a sun that scorched whatever it touched. 
A multitude of impediments have ruffled their 
tempers and harassed their hours. They have 
been maddened with the agonies of fierce fe- 
vers. They have lived for months in an atmos- 
phere that medical authority declared to be 
deadly. They have faced dangers every day, 
and their diet has been all through what legal 
serfs would have declared to be infamous and 
abominable, and yet they live. This is not due 
to me any more than the courage with which 
they have borne all that was imposed upon them 
by their surroundings or the cheery energy 
which they bestowed to their work, or the hope- 
ful voices which rang in the ears of a deafening 
multitude of blacks and urged the poor souls on 
to their goal. 

The vulgar will call it luck, unbelievers will 
call it chance; but deep down in each heart re- 
mains the feeling, that of a verity there are more 
things in Heaven and earth than are dreamed of 
in common philosophy. 


JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


Jefferson Davis was born in what is now 
Christian County, Kentucky, June 3, 1808, and 
died December 6, 1889 at Beauvoir, Mississippi. 
He was buried temporarily in Metairie cemetery, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

He was sent at an early age to Transylvania 
College, Kentucky, but left in 1824 when he was 
appointed a West Point cadet by President Mon- 
roe. After his graduation in June 1828, he was 
immediately assigned to the First Infantry, 
serving with his regiment on the North-western 
frontier and taking part in the Black Hawk War, 
1831-1832. He was promoted on March 4, 1833, 
to first lieutenant of the Dragoons, but in June 
1835 after service against the Comanche, Paw- 
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nee, and other Indian tribes, resigned. The pre- 
dominating influence in his giving up the pro- 
fession of arms and settling as a cotton planter 
at Vicksburg, Mississippi, was Zachary Taylor’s 
daughter whom he married. For several years 
he lived a quiet and studious life, until in 1843 
when in a very exciting canvass for the governor- 
ship of the state he made the first of his political 
attempts. He early declared his creed of States’ 
Rights, from which he never wavered. He soon 
became a popular speaker and was elected to 
Congress in 1845. He always took an active 
part in the discussion of public questions, and 
his sympathies at this time seemed to be for a 
firm union. In 1846, in his speech on the Ore- 
gon question he said, ‘‘ From sire to son has de- 
scended the love of union in our hearts, as in 
our history is mingled the names of Concord and 
Camden, of Yorktown and Saratoga. . 
G-ouped together they form a monument to the 
common glory of our common country, and 
where is the Southern man that would wish that 
that monument was less by one of the Northern 
names that constitute the mass ?” 

In June 1846, he resigned his seat in the House 
and joined at New Orleans the regiment to which 
he had been elected colonel, and left it to re- 
inforce General Tayior on the Rio Grande. At 
Monterey he won reputation by the severe 
fight which he conducted. Of the celebrated 
battle of Buena Vista and Davis’ share in it we 
quote the following : 

‘* At Buena Vista, when the battle was setting 
against the Americans, Colonel Davis resolved 
to attack immediately in front. With his regi- 
ment and a handful of Indiana volunteers he ad- 
vanced at double-quick, firing as he went for- 
ward. His brave fellows fell fast under the storm 
of shot, but their rapid and fatal volleys carried 
dismay and death into the enemy’s ranks. Leap- 
ingintoan intervening ravine, the Mississippians 
drove the Mexicans from their commanding po- 
sition. Davis next fell upon a party of cavalry 
and compelled it to fly. Immediately afterward 
a brigade of lancers, a thousand strong, ap- 
proached at a gallop, in beautiful array, and with 
sounding bugles and fluttering pennons. It was 
an appalling spectacle, but not an American 
flinched. Impressed with the extraordinary 
firmness of the Americans, when they expected 
panic and flight, the lancers checked their speed. 
Colonel Davis had thrown his men in the form 
of a re-entering angle (afterward known as the V 
movement), both flanks resting on ravines, the 
lancers coming down on the intervening ridge. 
The enemy was thus exposed to a converging 
fire, and the moment they came within rifle- 
range each man of Davis’ command singled out 
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his object, and the whole head of the advancing 
column fell. Under this deadly fire the enemy 
recoiled and retreated, paralyzed and dismayed. 
In no previous campaign in history had Davis’ 
celebrated V movement been adopted, though 
there was a slightly analogous case at Waterloo. 
Shortly after this brilliant piece of work Davis 
was ordered to attack a large force of Mexicans 
concentrated on the right for a final onslaught. 
His men had been in action all day, were ex- 
hausted by thirst and fatigue, reduced in num- 
bers, and suffering from wounds, but they went 
forward at double-quick, broke the enemy’s 
right line, and decided the battle. Early in this 
last engagement Davis was severely wounded in 
the heel, but he refused to leave the field until 
the action was over. Colonel Davis and hismen 
were complimented for conspicuous coolness 
and gallantry in General Taylor's dispatch of 
March 6, 1847. His regiment was ordered home 
on the expiration of its term of enlistment, in 
July 1847, and while in New Orleans, Colonel 
Davis was appointed by President Polk a 
brigadier-general. The commission, however, 


was declined, on the ground that a military ap- 
pointment by the Federal Executive was uncon- 
stitutional although Congress had authorized 
such appointments.”’ 

In 1847 he was appointed to fill a vacancy in 


the United States Senate and in 1848 the Legis- 
lature elected him senator and re elected him in 
1850 for a full term. In 1851 he was the 
candidate of the States’ Right men but was 
defeated. 

In the presidential campaign of 1852, he vigor- 
ously supported Pierce. He was given the port- 
folio of war in Pierce’s Cabinet, and on March 
7, 1853 entered upon his duties. He was elected 
tothe Senate in the term beginning March 4, 
1857. While in these positions he was said to 
have rendered valuable service, and to have been 
kind, social, and courteous, but very tenacious 
in his opinions. He was an energetic and torce- 
ful speaker, and a strong leader. 

Events were now leading up to the crisis of the 
Civil War. The Senate at this time appointed a 
committee to consider the grievances of the 
States, and Davis was one of the number. At 
his request he was excused. The vote was after- 
ward re-considered and he said, “If in the opin- 
ion of others it be possible for me to do any- 
thing for the public good, the last moment I 
stand here is at the command of the Senate. 
Ifthere be any sacrifices which I could offer on 
the altar of my country to heal all the evils, 
present or prosrective, no man has the right to 
doubt my readiness to do it.’’ 

On January 10, 1861, Mr. Davis made a speech 
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in which he asserted the right of secession. On 
January 9, Mississippi seceded from the Union, 
and on the 24th Mr. Davis left for his home. Be- 
fore he reached there he was appointed major- 
general of the Southern army, but afterward 
(Feb. 18), became the president of the Confed- 
erate States. In one of his messages he asserted 
that all the South wished was ‘‘to be let alone— 
that those who never held power over us shall 
not attempt our subjugation by arms. This we 
will, we must, resist to the direst extremity.’’ 

President Lincoln’s emancipation proclama- 
tion was pronounced by him ‘‘the most execra- 
ble measure recorded in the history of guilty 
man,’ and that it was a measure by which 
‘*several millions of human beings of an inferior 
race of peaceful and contented laborers in their 
sphere, are doomed to extermination.”’ 

The policy pursued by him throughout the 
war and the results are now well-known matters 
of history. After Lee's defeat, April 1, 1865, 
Davis with his cabinet left Richmond for Dan- 
ville. He still was defiant and urged his follow- 
ers ‘“‘to meet the foe with fresh defiance and un- 
conquered and unconquerable hearts.’’ Danville 
was now the seat of his government, but was 
abandoned in less than a week and he and his 
party went to Greensboro, N. C., where he met 
Generals Johnston and Beauregard, who gave 
him little encouragement in regard to their suc- 
cess. From there he went to Charleston. He 
decided to cross the Mississippi River with a 
body of troop to add to the force beyond the 
river, but before doing this he went to look after 
the safety of his wife, and while encamped near 
Irwinsville,Georgia, he was captured by Lieuten- 
ant Pritchard, May Io, 1865. He wasconfined at 
Fort Monroe for two years. On May 8, 1866, 
Mr. Davis was indicted by a grand jury in the 
United States Court for the district of Virginia. 
On May 13, 1867, he was brought before the 
court at Richmond on a writ of habeas corpus 
and admitted to bail on the amount of $100,000, 
the first name on his bail-bond being that of 
Horace Greeley. Mr. Davis’ release gave much 
satisfaction to the Southern people. In Decem- 
ber 1868, he was included in the general amnes- 
ty of that month. After his discharge he be- 
came president of a life insurance company at 
Memphis, Tennessee. 

He removed to Beauvoir, Mississippi in 1879, 
where he remained until his death. While liv- 
ing here he engaged in literary work. He pre- 
pared a book on “‘ The Rise and Fall of the Con- 
federacy.’’ It wasto give his views of the seces- 
sion. The book had quite a large sale. Just 
how much of the work he did himself is not 
known as he was ably assisted in its preparation. 
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The preface to his last volume of 
published poems Robert Brown- 
ing wrote at Asolo on October 15, 1889, two 
months before his death. His last words then 
are in ‘‘ Asolando,’’* and what do they show? 
Not a less involved style, fewer hidden allu- 
sions, less obscurity of meaning than his read- 
ers have become accustomed to. The familiar 
faults are as numerous asever. The familiar 
merits are perhaps less numerous. There is no 
poem in the present collection worthy to be 
added to his beautiful lyrics. In ‘‘ Bad Dreams,’’ 
as he calls one set of songs, the ‘‘dreams”’ are 
“bad” for afact. There are many of the 
poems requiring repeated readings to under- 
stand them. Nevertheless ‘‘Asolando”’ con- 
tains several beautiful things. ‘‘Inapprehen- 
siveness’’ is one of those haunting situations 
described half pathetically, half humorously, 
which are of the delights of Browning. ‘‘ The 
Lady and the Painter’’ gives a striking lesson 
in the nude in art and the slaughter of birds for 
decoration. ‘‘Rephan’’ isa suggestive poem and 
one of the most musical in the collection. Fol- 
lowers of Bellamy will do well to ponder its doc- 
trine. The strong thing in the book is the 
‘*Reverie.’’ Browning the Seer speaks in it, de- 
claring Power is Love,— 
How evil. 


Recent Poetry. 


Were haply as cloud across 
Good’s orb, no orb itself. 


Ithas the confident ring for which, above all, 
Browning is to be loved. The Epilogue is 
worthy to end a book anda life. It is a noble 
thing for a man todie calling back to his follow- 
ers such words as his last published line : 
“Strive and thrive!” . . . 
There as here !”” 
A fine contribution to the longer poems of 
American literature is Mr. Aldrich’s ‘‘ Wynd- 
ham Towers.’’+ A tale of Queen Elizabeth’s 
times the author has tried te give the coloring 
of that period. The result is not pronounced—a 
tint rather than a color—but marvelously even. 
Like all Mr. Aldrich’s work, the poem is car- 
ried out toa finish. Every description is com- 


‘* Speed—fight on, fare ever 


By Robert Browning. 
1890. 


*Asolando. Fancies and Facts. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 

t+ Wyndham Towers. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.25. 


By Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
1890. , 


plete, every figure polished to the last degree, 
every word in its place, and never one too many, 
There must have been a temptation to Mr. Al- 
drich to expand his work into a much longer 
poem. Certainly he had the material to do it, 
but if the temptation came he resisted it heroic- 
ally. The story is told simply and directly and 
without leaving the main line. Thus when he 
refers to the heroiue’s father— 

At tavern where he posed, 

Tankard in hand and prattling ofold days, 

A white mustached epitome of wars, 
he might have given a portrait instead of an 
outline, but he refuses all opportunities of this 
kind. He prefers a single perfectly cut cameo 
toa casket of rough and half polished gems. 
And who shall say he is unwise ?>——The collec- 
tion of Edward Rowland Sill’s later poems* into 
book form confirms the impression of the loss 
American poetry sustained by his early death. 
There is no question of the poetic quality of ‘‘ The 
Hermitage ’’ and the short poems which follow it 
in this volume. They are marked by a musical 
quality which no mere rhymes and meter could 
give, but which comes from that sense of har- 
mony combined with the power of reproducing 
it, which the born poet alone has. Much irregular 
verse is employed by Mr. Sill, but he never 
fails of rhythm in it. His fancy is delicate and 
pure, though half-sad. The reflective mood 
which masters him usually fills his verse with 
questioning and pathos. His love for nature, 
however, prevented unwholesome sadness. His 
lines abound with acute observations for plant 
and tree and bird life, of effects of sunshine and 
shadow, of winter’s cold and summer’s heat.— 
Will Carleton says in the preface to his ‘‘ City 
Legends,’’} ‘‘ Literary jewelry (if poetry may be 
so called) depends largely for its value upon the 
eyes that gaze upon it.’’ Oureyes see more paste 
than jewels in this collection. Two, too good 
to be classed with the rest, are ‘“‘True to 
Brother Spear,” his best humorous poet, 
and ‘The Negro Funeral” which, excepting 
“Over the Hills to the Poor-House,’’ has been 
more widely copied than anything else he has 
written. 


*The Hermitage and Later Poems. By Edward Row- 
land Sill. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1889. Price, $1.00. 

¢City Legends. By Will Carleton. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. Price, cloth, $2.00. 
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The anonymous author of ‘‘ Metz- 
erott, Shoemaker,” * attempts the 
dificult task of making an interesting work of 
fiction out of a philanthropic appeal, and suc- 
ceeds. The character who is the mouthpiece of 
the author, makes an eloquent plea for his be- 
lief that the Jewish land laws were of divine ap- 
pointment and a model for our imitation, and 
that every person has a moral right, which 
should be also a legal one, to an equal share of 
the wealth belonging to the nation. He hopes 
tosee the day when the Golden Rule shall be 
the Socialist’s motto, and the Sermon on the 
Mount his vade mecum. While the book deals 
principally with social problems and there is no 
elaborate plot, it does not neglect the love- 
making element necessary to a novel, and the 
minor characters are drawn with the same care 
and fidelity as the principal ones. The book 
commends itself for its sincerity of purpose and 
its high moral tone.——A lovely glen in the Isle 
of Man, with luxuriant verdure, abundant flow- 
ers, and a charmed stillness, is the background 
against which Mrs. Barr has painted the por- 
trait of Bella Clucas, the gentle and womanly 
heroine of ‘‘Feet of Clay.”’t Capable of a 
love that almost over-mastered her, she yet 
proved brave enough and strong enough to cast 
it aside, ‘‘ while her soul went sadly through all 
the dim, vast rooms of memory, making broken 
moans as it went, in pity for herself.’’ The real 
hero of the book is the convict father, but his 
son plays the most prominent part, and it is the 
purpose of the story to show how his feet of 
clay were made iron and brass for all the diffi- 
cult walks of life. The book as a whole is an 
artistic and finished piece of work. ——“‘ Sforza ’’t 
is notable for its fine literary quality, strong lo- 
cal color, and general picturesqueness. The 
story opens in Milan in the year in which Louis 
XII. of France avows his purpose of scourging 
Sforza, Duke of Milan, for causing, five years 
before, the military misfortunes of Charles VIII. 
The author appreciates the possibilities of his 
subject, and has treated it in a manner that 
calls for the highest praise.——The historical 
Tomance ‘‘Nero,’’|| is not without a certain 
Strength and fascination in spite of its over- 
elaboration. The young emperor is pictured as 
naturally noble and generous but the victim of 


* Metzerott, 
Crowell & Co. 


tFeet of Clay. By Amelia E. Barr. New York: Dodd, 
Mead and Company. Price, $1.25. 

{Sforza. A Story of Milan. By William Waldorf Astor. 
New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

|Nero. ARomance. From the German of Ernst Eck- 
stein, Intwovols. New York: W. S. Gottsberger & Co. 
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circumstances which conspire to transform him 
into the monster of cruelty which his name now 
suggests. He succumbs so easily to these cir- 
cumstances, however, that we doubt his true 
nobility after all. Some license is taken with 
the historical materials, but not to an objection- 
able degree.——The most that can be said in 
praise of ‘‘Standish of Standish’’* is that it 
shows a careful study of the days of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. It is too long, and the characters seem 
to be taking their parts mechanically in a re- 
hearsal of amateur theatricals. Priscilla is the 
star and her support is very poor. 


To those who agree with Madame de 
Staél that ‘‘traveling is one of the 
saddest pleasures of life,’’ thereis happily a way 
to avoid it. There are now so many well-written 
books of travel that such a person can sit by his 
own fireside, free from all discomfort, and do his 
traveling second-hand, and the gain afterall may 
be on his side, especially if the writer is a keen- 
eyed, experienced traveler like the following. 
Olive Risley Seward in ‘‘Around the World 
Stories ’’+ gives her novel experiences in an al- 
luring style,—you are sure something interest- 
ing and unusual is about to happen—and it usu- 
ally does. Traveling with her the Great Wall of 
China becomes to you an object to be seen at 
any cost; a coaching party in Java, a most 
exhilarating trip, when drawn by six slender 
footed ponies at a dead gallop; you long to 
be blown about by a typhoon or monsoon ; 
you, too, want to pet lion whelps, tiny tiger 
kittens, ride on an Indian prince’s elephant, 
have an Abyssinian monkey for a traveling com- 
panion, visit Constantinople and study it as a 
Dogocracy and spend a Fourth of July in an 
American college in this city, take a charming 
drive in the historic meadows of Trianon, pay a 
visit to Kensington Palace, and from there take 
a swift ship to bear you home.——Theodore 
Child is an excellent guide{t to some of the most 
interesting placesin Europe,—Naples, Veronica, 
Milan, Munich, Limoges, etc. Hegives charm- 
ing descriptions of the places and peoples and 
works of art. Chatty and clever are Margaret 
J. Preston’s ‘“‘ Continental and English Mono- 
graphs.’’||——-That well-known and interesting 


Travels. 


*Standish of Standish. A Story of the Pilgrims. 
Jane G. Austin. Boston and New York: 
Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 

t+Around the World Stories. By Olive Risley Seward. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 

~Summer Holidays. By Theodore Child. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

| A Handful of Monographs. By Margaret J. Preston, 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph and Company. Price, 
$1.00. 
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traveler. Mr. Ballou, makes a summer journey to 
Alaska* ; his description of it is replete with in- 
formation.— The Preface to Loti’s ‘‘ Into Mo- 
rocco ’’+ must not be overlooked, in it is the key- 
note tothe book: ‘‘ Let those alone accompany 
me in my travels who have sometimes at even- 
ing felt a thrill pass through them at the first 
plaintive notes of the little Arab flutes accom- 
panying the drums. Let them mount with me 
my broad-chested brown horse with flying mane 
and tail, and I will be their guide over plains 
carpeted with flowers, across solitary deserts of 
iris and daffodils ; I will conduct them under the 
fierce sun to the very depths of this immemorial 
country, and will show them the dead cities 
there whose requiem is the murmur of an un- 
ceasing prayer; others would not understand 
me, and my song would appear to them monot- 
onous and confused, the outcome of an empty 
dream.’’ This musical prelude puts the reader in 
a spirit to understand and enjoy this fascinating 
book.——Miss Edwards’ visit to America at the 
present time re-awakens interest in regard to her 
and her works; and the second edition of her 
‘‘Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys,’’} 
which has long been out of print, is very accept- 
able. Additional information is given about those 
wouderful limestone mountains called the Dolo- 
mites, and new roads and lines of railway indi- 
cated upon the map. The interesting style, the 
illustrations, and the valuable information make 
it a work of worth.——‘‘ A Midsummer Drive 
through the Pyrenees’’|| is a most charming 
trip. The author's style is fascinating. Ro- 
mance, fact, history, medizval chivalry, fill the 
pages.——One of the most valuable of recent 
works in this line is the account Carl Lumholtz 
gives of his four years’ travel in Australia. 
With its maps of routes, wood cuts, chromo- 
lithographs, and an Appendix containing an 
Outline History of Australia, the Geology, the 
Fauna, and the Flora, the book is a hand- 
some and a complete one. His special work 
was the anthropology of the tribes, and at the 
same time he gathered many zodlogical speci- 


*A Summer Journey to Alaska. By Maturin M. Ballou, 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, $1.50. 

t+Into Morocco, From the French of Pierre Loti. 
trated. New York: Welch, Fracker Company. 

tUntrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys. By 
Amelia B, Edwards. New York: George Routledge and 
Sons. Price, $2.50. 

|A Midsummer Drive through the Pyrenees. By Ed- 
win Asa Dix, M. A. Illustrated. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’sSons. Price, $1.75. 

2Among Cannibals. By Carl Lumholtz, M.A. Trans- 
lated by Rasmus B. Anderson. New York: 
Scribner’sSon. Price, $5.00. 
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mens, some of them new ones. The seat of his 
operations was Northern Queensland. To gain 
the information desired, to study the life, man. 
ners, and customs, it was necessary to live with 
tribes that had never been in contact with white 
men, to see the lowest phase of human life, to 
become a connoisseur in the taste of the delicacy 
called snake, and to enjoy the larve of beetles 4 la 
omelette, and to live in constant danger of the 
loss of life, not that these cannibals would eat 
the white man, for his flesh is too salty, but for 
the tobacco and provisions he possessed, and to 
go through innumerable other disagreeable and 
dangerous experiences. All this the author re- 
lates in a simple and unaffected manner buta 
strong impression is left of the hard work done 
and the good results. 


In the third and fourth volumes 
of the biography of William Lloyd 
Garrison,* his career as the great 
anti-slavery reformer is most vividly sketched. 
Presenting, as the books do, the very heart of 
the slavery agitation, they are within them- 
selves a perfect library on the subject. No 
phase of that long controversy is left untouched, 
and every important point is fully explained and 
elaborated. Inthe accurate portrayal of this 
epoch man and his eventful times, the reader 
feels the very impulse of the strong currents of 
feeling and passion which then swept over the 
land. But, strong, vigorous, and impressive as 
is the whole work, its secret lies in the unas- 
suming character of the authors, with their sin- 
gle purpose of giving a faithful exhibition of 
their father’s life and character. It is like an 
artfully concealed mirror whose reflections are 
taken for the realities themselves. There is no 
attempt to smooth angularities, there are no 
eulogies; there is simply the presentation, 
largely by means of extracts from his own let- 
ters and other writings of the fearless abolition- 
ist, devoted to pushing forward at whatever cost 
his great cause, heedless alike of friend or foe 
who stood in his way, ready for martyrdom were 
it necessary.—Bancroft’s ‘‘ Life of Martin Van 
Buren ”’ ¢ is written in the direct and easy style 
which characterizes the works of this great his- 
torian and makes them such popular favorites. 
Only the public life of the man about whom he 
writes is reviewed, and his conduct in the vari- 
ous positions he was called upon to fill is used 
to illustrate his character. But the conduct is 
closely studied; all considerations touching it 
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arecarefully weighed and no hasty decisions are 
recorded. The result presents him as a states- 
man devoted to principle.——A new history of 
Charlemagne, drawn largely from matter which 
has never before been in English print, is issued 
under the translated title of ‘‘Charles the 
Great.”* In order to give aclear understanding 
ofthe whole situation of affairs a running his- 
tory of the Frankish nation under Charles Mar- 
teland Pepin precedes the regular body ot the 
work. No effort has been spared in the gather- 
ing of all the data and the statements are cor- 
roborated by frequent references to the sources 
from which they were obtained; so the reader 
feels impressed from the first with the great 
value of the information here presented. The 
style of the writing bears about it too much the 
character of a task, which will be found to de- 
tract somewhat from the general interest.—— 
The story of the navigatort who gave his name 
to Davis Strait is told in the first volume of a 
projected series of ‘‘Great Explorers.’’ To the 
attraction always presented by a narrative of 
Arctic exploration are to be added in the pres- 
ent case the life story of a most interesting char- 
acter, and the charm of a well told tale. This 


full account of a life of fifty-six years mostly 
spent afloat in explorations, furnishes in all of 
its out-reachings quite a complete history of 


navigation in general of those times.——The 
volume devoted to Wilbur Fisk t in the series 
of “American Religious Leaders’? contains 
much more than a clear, well-written biography 
of the man. Going back to the founding of 
Methodism in New England, it makes a vivid 
presentation of the early struggles and untir- 
ing labors connected with that denomination. 
It also gives a strong putting to the controver- 
sies existing between the Arminians and Calvin- 
ists. Aman of strong opinions, the author 
frankly expresses himself on all points touched 
upon, and he draws many beautiful lessons 
from the saintly lite of which he writes. —-The 
striking journal of Marie Bashkirtseff || has made 
astireven in the ‘“‘upper circle’ of letters. 
Littérateur after littérateur has attempted to 
analyze her character. If they do not under- 
stand her the general conclusion is that she is 
beguiling, fascinating, and that it is difficult to 
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lay aside the book when once the reading or 
study of itis begun. She herself thought it 
would be interesting for these reasons: ‘‘ Think 
that itis a human being who relates to you all her 
impressions since childhood. It is always curi- 
ous, the life of a woman, day by day, without 
disguise, as ifno one in the world would ever 
read it, and at the same time with the intention 
of being read ; for I am quite sure that you will 
find me sympathetic, and that I tell you every 
thing, every thing, every thing.”’ No analysis 
or comment can give an adequate idea of her in- 
tense personality, her self-worshiping, her self- 
accusing, her passion for beauty, music, and art, 
her restlessness—it is necessary to read the 
journal as a whole.——He who has smiled and 
wept over “Little Women”’ will do the same 
when he reads the “‘ Life, Letters, and Journal’’* 
of Miss Alcott. He will soon find how much 
her works were an expression of her real se!f 
and her surroundings, and that in this was one 
secret of her always touching a responsive 
chord. Miss Alcott herself revised her journal 
and it with her life and letters have been edited 
with rare good taste and sympathy. The same 
touch is felt in this work that is found in Miss 
Alcott’s very best writing.——The biography 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe as found in her 
‘‘ Life-Work ’’} is interesting reading. Besides 
the principal events of her life it includes a 
list of her literary works with an outline of 
each, and many reminiscences here published 
for the first time. Although written by a 
warm personal friend it is not too eulogistic, but 
calm and fair in its comments on Mrs Stowe’s 
books and without exaggeration in its description 
of her rare mental attainments and beauty of 
character. It isa well-written record of ‘‘a well 
endowed life grandly lived.”’ 


Dr. Parker’s great work, ‘‘ The 
People’s Bible,’’t has reached the 
eleventh volume, and of this a 
reviewer can only repeat the words of admira- 
tion given to its predecessors. It is devoted to 
the Book of Job, and the expositions of this old 
poem are made with rare skill and fervor. 
‘“‘Handfuls of Purpose,’’ a number of short 
articles written upon selected passages from Job, 
are full of high thoughts and beautiful lessons. 
——Dr. Dunn has conceived and admirably ex- 
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ecuted a beneficial work in his book ‘The 
Gospel in the Book of Numbers.’’* The title 
explains itself. The author shows that this 
book, which without close study is apt to be 
taken as a mere record of statistics and direc- 
tions to the Israelites for their life in the wilder- 
ness, is full of beautiful gospel lessons. Lying 
underneath the surface of the text, many of 
them are reached only by the closest research 
and application, but they are here disclosed in 
all their power and grace It is to be hoped 
that a similar treatment may Le given to some 
other books of the Bible.-———Concise, conven- 
ient, helpful, the New Testament Commentaries 
of Dr. Rice put themselves at once in demand. 
The third in order, that on the Gospel of Luke, tf 
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will be found of great value to the Sunday. 
school workers of the present year. Its full 
comments clearly explain and illustrate all the 
lessons. The numerous maps and pictures fur. 
ther elucidate the text.——-A new book of Bible 
stories is called ‘‘Bible Brilliants, or Mother's 
Home Bible Stories.’”’* It is a large book, well. 
made, and profusely illustrated with wood cuts, 
which will prove attractive to the little ones, 
Designed, as the title indicates, for the use of 
mothers who are to retell the stories to the 
children, it will be found by them a most sug- 
gestive and useful work, but it leaves to them 
entirely the part of calling into play the imag. 
ination. All the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with each story are very accurately and 
plainly given, but in a manner lacking all those 
bright and picturesque touches which make the 
chief impression on the child mind. 


—_— 
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SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR DECEMBER, 1889. 


HoME NEws.—December 2. Opening of the 
first session of the Fifty-first Congress. 

December 3. The President’s Message is read 
in both Houses of Congress. 

December 4. Opening in Boston of the Gen- 
eral Christian Conference under the auspices of 
the American Evangelical Alliance. 

December 6. Death of Jefferson Davis. 

December 9. Opening of the Chicago Audi- 
torium. 

December 10. Ina panicat a theater in Johns- 
town, Pa., twelve persons are killed.——Nation- 
al convention in Boston of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

December 11. Centennial anniversary of 
Washington’s inauguration commemorated at 
Washington. 

December 12. Great damage done by a flood 
in the Sacramento River. 

December 17. Strike of a thousand miners 
near Rochester, N. Y. 

December 19. The anniversary ofthe Nation- 
alist movement is celebrated in Boston. 

December 21. Congress adjourns to January 6. 

December 23. Death of Henry W. Grady, ed- 
itor of the Adlanta Constitution. 

December 25. Death of the geologist Charles 
A. Ashburner. 

December 28. Ten persons killed and several 
injured in a railroad accident near White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va. 


December 30. Annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Copyright League in Boston. 

December 31. The International Marine Con- 
ference adjourns sine die. 


FOREIGN NEws.—December 4. Stanley ar- 
rives at Bagamoyo, on the eastern coast of 
Africa. 

December 5. Emin Pacha meets with an ac- 
cident at Bagamoyo, falling and sustaining se- 
vere injuries. 

December 7. The new government of Brazil 
issues a degree proclaiming a provisional federal 
republic. 

December 9. The influenza epidemic spreads 
from St. Petersburg to Berlin, Vienna, Paris, 
London, Rome, and Antwerp. 

December 10. M. Louis Ruchonnet elected 
president of Switzerland. 

December 12. Death of Robert Browning. 

December 16. Famine prevails throughout 
Galicia. 

December 20. The South African Company 
to operate Central Africa north of the Zambesi 
River, is chartered. 

December 24. Death of Charles Mackay, the 
poet. 

December 28. 
empress of Brazil. 

December 30. Henry M. Stanley sails from 
Zanzibar on his return voyage to Europe. 


Death of Theresa, the ex 





